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PREFACE TO THE FOURTEENTH EDITION. 



The publication of the fourteenth edition of the present work 
renders it superfluous to enter into an elaborate justification of 
those "views and methods which distinguish it from previous 
works on the same subject. The improvements which I have 
striven to introduce have met with the cordial approbation of many 
thoughtful writers, and are gradually being adopted by other 
labourers in the same field. In fact, I have never yet met with a 
serious attempt to controvert any of the principles that are set 
$:. forth in this work. The results which I steadily aimed to secure 
were exactness in definition, and thoroughness in investigating 
the grammatical force of words, and their structure in sentences. 
That learners advance more rapidly when these points are care- 
fully attended to, I know by long and wide experience both as a 
teacher and as an examiner. 

In grammar, as in every other science, the accuracy of the 
definitions is of vital importance. They must be such that there 
shall be no ambiguity in their terms, and that they shall be con- 
vertible ; that is, that the description given as a definition of the 
thing defined shall apply to it, and to nothing else ; so that the 
definition remains true when read conversely. To say that "a 
square is a plane rectilinear figure with four equal sides," would 
not be to give a definition, because it is not true that " a (i.e. any) 
plane rectilinear figure with four equal sides is a square." No 
doubt, it is often difficult to give perfectly accurate grammatical 
definitions, and still more difficult for a pupil to understand 
them thoroughly ; but difficulties are not surmounted by being 
evaded : and the clumsy, slipshod attempts at definition, with 
which most of the school grammars in current use abound, are 
worse than useless. 

One of the first distinctions that a learner must get thoroughly 
familiar with is that between a substantive and an adjective, — be- 
tween a word that can be the subject of a sentence, or be governed 
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by a verb or preposition, and a word that cannot. I have there- 
fore, in the first instance, introduced the learner to a considerable 
number of the so-called pronouns, under the head of adjectives. 
These latter I have distributed into the three classes of Qualita- 
tive, Quantitative, and Demonstrative Adjectives. It is very per- 
plexing to a beginner to have his notions of an adjective derived 
from the Qualitative class exclusively, and then to be left to deal 
with the rest as he best can. Indeed, many writers of grammars 
have perplexed themselves as much as their pupils, and have put 
such words as all, many, &c, and even the numerals, into the 
class of pronouns. It appears to me a most unfortunate misuse 
of terms, when, instead of keeping to the simple and exhaustive 
classification of nouns and adjectives, the latter are called nouns 
adjective. The Latin grammars offend most pertinaciously in 
this respect. The grammatical affinities of words are greatly 
obscured by this error. An adjective is not a name. Moreover, 
it will be seen from the classification of notions and their verbal 
representatives, which is given in the course of the .present work, 
that the adjective and the verb are more closely related to each 
other, than the adjective and the noun, since they both express 
attributive notions. 

The scheme of tenses which I have adopted agreeB in its 
main features with the classification of all the best modern gram- 
marians. It is simpler, more exact, and in every way better 
than such awkward, ambiguous, and unmeaning terms as plu- 
perfect, prior perfect, progressive forms first future, second future, 
with which most English grammars abound. 

The adverb is a part of speech which has suffered much ill 
usage at the hands of grammarians. Its domain has been very 
improperly restricted, and many words which are genuine adverbs 
in their relation to verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs, have been 
set down as mere conjunctions. In the classification which I have 
adopted, I have merely endeavoured to apply carefully the ac- 
knowledged truth, that a word which indicates any of the condi- 
tions of time, place, manner, degree, cause, or circumstance under 
which an attributive notion is connected with an object of thought, 
is an adverb. Seme will perhaps demur at first to the truth of 
the statement that such words as than, as, therefore, &c. are 
adverbs. Before they finally reject it, however, they should 
examine and compare what is said in §§ 260, 264, 266, 267, 292, 
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408, with the examples of the analysis of compound and elliptical 
sentences. It is important to observe that in continuous speech 
thoughts may be connected with each other by the simple 
sequence, or juxtaposition of sentences, without the existence of 
any formal bond of connection. In this way demonstrative 
words of various kinds may refer the mind back to something 
previously mentioned, although there is no structural connection 
between the sentence in which they occur and the preceding sen- 
tence. The relative pronoun is rightly called a connective word, 
but the pronoun he carries the mind back to some antecedent 
name, quite as much as the relative does. Yet no grammarian 
would class he amongst the connective words. Who is a connec- 
tive word not through its relative force, but through the structural 
connection which it establishes between two clauses. Through 
want of attention to this distinction many merely demonstrative 
adverbs have been set down by grammarians as conjunctions, 
Becker offends as much as any in this respect Further remarks 
on this point will be found in §§ 408, &c. of the present work. 

In treating of Conjunctions I have adopted the classification 
indicated by Becker, rejecting many of the details, which, for 
reasons indicated above, appeared to me to mar the whole scheme. 
In a note on § 286, enough has been said to justify the disuse 
of the stupid old names, copulative conjunctions and disjunctive 
conjunctions, the former of which involves an unmeaning tau- 
tology, while the latter is simply self-contradictory. The division 
into co-ordinative and subordinative conjunctions has at least the 
advantage of being based upon a well-established classification of 
compound sentences, of exhibiting structural distinctions which 
the old-fashioned division obliterates, and of presenting the only 
distinction which really has a grammatical import. It is one of 
the merits of the new Public School Latin Primer, that it adopts 
this simplified division of conjunctions. Let us hope that that 
venerable old impostor, the Disjunctive Conjunction, will soon be 
extant only in a fossil state. If its modern counterfeit, the 
Adversative Conjunction, shares the same fate, I shall be well 
satisfied. 

The syntactical portion of the present work derives many of its 
leading features from the principles developed by Becker in his 
German Grammar. The publication of that work may well be 
regarded as an epoch in the history of grammatical science. Its 
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leading doctrines are incontrovertibly sound and philosophical, 
though the same unqualified praise is by no means to be bestowed 
on the details of their development. The latter abound in capri- 
cious distinctions and arbitrary generalizations. 

In this edition I have introduced a classification of words based 
upon that of Becker, but with some important alterations. His 
treatment of Relational words appears to me to import into the 
subject considerations utterly foreign to grammar, and to make a 
number of very questionable metaphysical distinctions override 
the most obvious grammatical affinities. The whole question 
cannot be discussed here, but the more I examine the matter, the 
more decisively I reject a classification which throws together 
auxiliary verbs, articles, pronouns, numerals, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and adverbs, and treats them as relational words, 
denoting partly the relation of some notion to the speaker, and 
partly the relation of one notion to another, while verbs, substan- 
tives and adjectives, are (rightly enough) set down as words 
that express some notion. It is an utter mistake in grammar 
to make the collateral signification of a word override its gram- 
matical functions. The declension and syntactical structure of 
bonus ' good/ and metis ' my,' show that the latter belongs (gram- 
matically) to the same class of words as the former. To make the 
non-grammatical consideration that mens involves in its meaning 
a reference to the speaker, which bonus does not, the ground for 
assigning the former the class of notional words, and the latter to 
the class of relational words, is subversive of all sound principles 
of classification. It seems obvious enough too, that the relation 
to the speaker, which is involved in mens, is part of the notion 
expressed by the word. 

Becker distinguishes three relations in which words stand to 
each other:— 1. The Predicative; 2. The Attributive; 3. The 
Objective. About the first two of these there is no difficulty. In 
place of the third I have introduced two separate relations, — the 
Objective Relation and the Adverbial Relation. Practically this 
makes but little difference, for Becker subdivides Objects into 
Objects that complete the predicate (to which the term object is 
commonly applied in grammar), and objects that determine or 
individualize the general meaning of the verb or adjective, with- 
out completing it, with reference to which he uses the term 
adverbial relation. My objection to Becker's classification is 
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directed mainly to his endeavour to bring both these under the 
one head of Object. That term has such a very definite and 
intelligible sense in grammar, that it appears to me a most 
arbitrary and unnatural use of it, to say that the place, the manner, 
nay even the cause of an action, is an object of the action. I also 
object to the distinction that he draws by his use of the term 
completing relation. In such sentences as " He strikes the ball/' 
"He runs across the meadow," the verb strikes expresses the 
action referred to at least as completely as the verb runs ; and 
the phrase across the meadow completes the notion in the latter 
case, quite as much as ball does in the former. This consideration 
will become still more obvious when we consider that the original 
force of the accusative case was to denote motion to an object. 

The mode in which I have treated the terms predicate and 
copula (§ 347) agrees with that of Dr. Kennedy in his Latin 
Grammar (§ 101), though it was not borrowed from him, as, at 
the time when my grammar first appeared, I knew Dr. Kennedy's 
Latin Grammar only by name, and was quite unaware of the 
mode in which he treats the subject. The omission of the verb 
sum as a copula has also the weighty sanction of Madvig (Lat. 
Gr., § 209). It is also rejected by Mr. Roby (Lat. Gr., § 143) 
and the authors of the Public School Latin Primer. The obstinate 
vitality of grammatical errors is something wonderful. Gram- 
mars of repute (both English and Latin) will be found in which 
the learner is taught that the predicate of a sentence may be a 
verb, an adjective, or another substantive, as though an adjective 
could by any possibility be the equivalent of a verb. One 
advantage that will follow from the adoption of the view here 
taken will be that we shall get rid of a difficulty, which, if not 
quietly ignored (as is often the case in systems of grammatical 
analysis), is sure to lead to an anomaly. If, in the sentence He is 
rich, rich is the predicate, and is the copula, why, in the sentence 
He becomes rich, should we not call becomes the copula ? The 
notion of becoming has quite as good a right to be considered 
copulative as the notion of being. The difficulty is removed, and 
the anomaly obviated, when we regard neither be nor become as 
a copula, but treat them both as verbs of incomplete predication 
(see § 392). And now ensues another advantage from discarding 
Becker's use of the term completion of the predicate, as applied to 
the object of a transitive verb. We can apply it, or some equiva- 
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lent term, in the case of verbs which really do express only an 
incomplete notion. To avoid confusion, I have adopted the term 
complement instead of completion. 

In the present edition the alphabetical system of English has 
been discussed at greater length. The sections in which the 
Pronouns are treated of are arranged in a way which will render 
the subject easier to- the learner; and some important additions 
have been made in this portion of the work. In the conjugation 
of the verb an alteration has been made in the tenses of the 
Subjunctive Mood. Forms which before had been classed as 
future tenses are treated as secondary forms of the past tenses 
of the subjunctive. This makes them the equivalents in name, 
as well as in force, of the tenses which to a considerable extent 
they have supplanted. On comparing them with the tenses still 
classed as futures, an important difference in the forms for the 
second and third persons will be observed. The view taken of 
gerunds and participles (§§ 197 — 202, 212) is, in the main, that 
of all the best authorities. Some modifications in the sections 
on Analysis are explained and justified in the notes. As regards 
the mode in which subordinate clauses are bracketed and denoted, 
although it is by no means essential to the analysis of a sentence, 
I can affirm from experience that it is attended with great 
advantage, and that pupils of ordinary intelligence master it 
without difficulty. 

For some improvements introduced into this edition I am 
indebted to suggestions derived from Mr. Abbott's excellent 
" Shakspearian Grammar; " from Mr. Morris's "Specimens of 
Early English ; " and from the scholarly work on the English 
Language by Dr. Ernest Adams, a book which should be in the 
hands of all students who desire to investigate the sources, 
structure, and affinities of our language more deeply than is 
attempted in the present work. 

I have to thank some friends for criticisms which have 
enabled me to correct one or two oversights. I also take this 
opportunity of expressing my sense (by no means a grateful one) 
of the liberal manner in which subsequent writers and compilers 
(to whose attention I would commend the etymology of the term 
applied to them) have availed themselves, sometimes with and 
sometimes without acknowledgment, of the contents of the 
present work. 
Denmark Hill, July, 1870. G. P. Mason. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 



The various languages spoken by mankind admit of being 
grouped together in certain great families, the members of 
each of which have certain characteristics and elements 
in common, by which they are distinguished in a very 
marked manner from the members of other families. One 
of these families of languages has been called the Indo- 
European, or Aryan family. It includes the Sanscrit, 
Persian, Slavonian, Latin, Greek, Keltic and Teutonic lan- 
guages. The Teutonic branch .of this family is divided into 
two principal stocks, the Scandinavian and the Gothic ; and 
the Gothic stock is again sub-divided into High German 
languages (spoken in the mountainous districts of the south 
of Germany,) and Low German languages (spoken in the 
northern lowlands of Germany). English belongs to the 
Low German branch of the Gothic stock, and is akin to 
Frisian, Dutch; Flemish, Flatt-Deutsch, and Moeso-Gothic. 
English is the language brought into England by the 
Saxons, who conquered and dispossessed the British or 
Keltic inhabitants, and drove the remnants of them into the 
remote mountainous corners of the island, especially Wales 
and Cornwall. These Saxons, or at all events a large por- 
tion of them, called themselves Angles, their new country 
England (Angle-land), and their language English. Eng- 
lish thus became the predominant language in our island 
from the Firth of Forth* to the English Channel, and has 



* Lowland Scotch is a genuine Saxon dialect. 
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continued so for more than thirteen centuries. During this 
time it has, of course, undergone many changes. It has 
adopted many new words from other languages, and its forms 
have been altered to some extent ; but it has lasted in un- 
broken continuity from its introduction until now, the 
grammar or framework of the language being still purely 
Saxon. The earliest form of it with which we are acquainted 
is commonly called Anglo-Saxon. 

As regards its form, Anglo-Saxon (or early English) 
differed from later English in this respect, that it had a 
much greater number of grammatical inflexions. Thus 
nouns had Ave cases, and there were different declensions 
(as in Latin) ; adjectives were declined, and had three 
genders ; pronouns had more forms, and some had a dual 
number, as well as a singular and plural ; the verbs had 
more variety in their personal terminations. The greater 
part of these inflexions were dropped in the course of the 
three centuries following the Norman Conquest. 

The greater part of the foreign words that have been in- 
corporated into English and are now part and parcel of the 
language, may be divided into the following classes : — 

1. Words of Keltic origin. — These consist chiefly of geogra- 
phical names, such as Avon, Don, Mendip, Wight, Kent, 
Durham, &c. ; and words relating to common household 
matters, such as basket, clout, gown, button, darn, gruel, 
mattock, mop, rug, wire, &c. These are still in common 
use. Others are provincial words, or are found only in the 
older literature, and are now obsolete. 

2. Words of Scandinavian origin, — Men of Scandinavian 
race (Picts, Norsemen and Danes) made repeated incursions 
into this island during several centuries, and established 
themselves along the eastern coast. In consequence of this, 
a good many Scandinavian words made their way into 
common use, and Danish or Scandinavian forms appear in 
many names of places in the districts occupied by the Scan- 
dinavian invaders, such as by (* town,' as in Grimsby) ; Scow 
('wood,' as in Scawfell); force (' waterfall,' as Stockgill 
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Force) ; holm (' island/ as in Langholm) ; ness (' headland/ 
as in Furness) ; ey (' island', as in Orkney), &c. 

3. Words of Latin origin, and Greek Words introduced 
through Latin, — Of these we have now immense numbers 
in English, the words of classical origin being considerably 
more than twice as numerous as those of Teutonic origin, 
there being about 29,000 of the former to about 13,000 of 
the latter. These words came in at various periods, and 
under various circumstances. 

a. A few Latin words, connected with names of places, 
have come down to us from the time of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain ; as in Chester (castra), Gloucester, 
Stratford (strata), Lincoln (colonia), Fossbury (fossa). 

b. A good many words of classical origin were introduced 
between the settlement of the Saxons and the Norman Con- 
quest by the ecclesiastics who brought Christianity into 
England. These words are mostly ecclesiastical terms, and 
names of social institutions and natural objects previously 
unknown to the English. These words came direct from 
the Latin, or from Greek through Latin. 

c. A much larger number of words of Latin origin came 
to us through Norman-French, the acquired language of the 
Norman conquerors of England. After ihe Conquest, this 
was of course the language of the Norman nobles and their 
retainers throughout England. To a more limited extent 
it had been introduced as the language of the court of 
Edward the Confessor. Most of the words in our language 
which relate to feudal institutions, to war, law, and the 
chase, were introduced in this way. English, however, 
never ceased to be the language of the mass of the native 
population, though an important change in it was at least 
accelerated, if not first commenced, by the influence of the 
Norman-French, which was established side by side with it. 
The numerous grammatical inflections of the older Enelish 
began to be disused, and in the course of the three centuries 
that followed the Conquest, were reduced to little more than 
their present number. 
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d. The revival of the study of the classical languages in 
the sixteenth century led to the introduction of an immense 
number of Latin and Greek* words, which were taken direct 
from the original languages. Many of these importations 
have since been discarded. It often happens that the same 
classical word has given rise to two words in English, one 
coming to us through Norman-French, the other taken 
direct from Latin. In such cases, the former is the shorter 
and more corrupted form. Compare, for example, minster 
and monastery, bishop and episcopal, hotel and hospital, reason 
and rational. 

4. Words of miscellaneous origin. — The extensive inter- 
course maintained during the last three hundred years with 
all parts of the world naturally led to the introduction of 
words from most languages of importance, relating to 
natural productions, works of art, or social institutions, with 
which this intercourse first made us acquainted. 

As a general rule (admitting, of course, of numerous ex- 
ceptions) it will be found that words relating to common 
natural objects, to home life, to agriculture, and to common 
trades and processes, are usually of Saxon origin. Words 
relating to the higher functions of social life —religion, law, 
government and war, to the less obvious processes of the 
mind, and to matters connected with art, science, and philo- 
sophy, are commonly of classical (mostly of Latin) origin. 
Most words of three or more syllables, and a large number 
of those of two, are of classical origin. The Saxon element 
predominates (though very far from exclusively) in words of 
one or two syllables. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 

1 When we wish to express what is passing in ottr minds, 
we talk, or else write down certain marks or signs, which 
people have agreed shall stand for the sounds which we 
utter when we talk. 

2 That which we speak with our voice, or write down to 
represent what we speak, is called speech or language. 

3 Grammar (from the Greek gramma, 'letter') is the science 
which treats about speech or language. 

4 All people do not utter the same sounds, or write the same signs to 
express what they think. There are different languages or tongues 
made use of by different nations, as the English language, the French 
language, the Latin language, &c ; and since these differ widely from 
each other, it is necessary to have a separate grammar for each of 
them. These separate grammars, however, agree in many respects, and 
are all parts of the general science of grammar. 

5 Speech or language is made up of words. A word is a 
significant combination of articulate sounds. A collection 
of words arranged so as to convey some complete sense, is 
called a sentence (Latin sententia, ' a thought or opinion') ; 
as, "The boy learns his lesson;" " The cat has caught a 
mouse." 

6 The words of which a sentence is made up are of different 
sorts. Thus in the sentence, "The bird flies swiftly," 
bird is the name of an animal ; the points out which bird is 
meant; flies expresses an action, which it is asserted that the 
bird performs; swiftly denotes the manner in which that 
action is performed. The different sorts of words which a 
language contains are called Parts of Speech. 

7 Spoken words are made up of different sounds, and 
written words are made up of different signs, called letters 
(Lat. litera), which are used to represent the different 
sounds of which spoken words are composed. 
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8 When, in writing a word, letters are used which are not 
sounded in speaking, those letters are said to be imcte. 
Thus in the word knot, the k is mute ; in the word awe, the 
e is mute. 

9 That part of grammar which treats of the letters of which 
words are composed, and of the proper mode of writing 
and spelling words, is called Orthography (from the Greek 
orthos, * right,* and grapJio, * I write'). 

10 That part of grammar which treats of separate words, or 
of the parts of speech separately, showing the mode in 
which they are formed and the changes which they 
undergo, is called Etymology (from the Greek etymos, 
1 true, and logos, * account.' 

11 That part of grammar which treats of the mode in which 
words are combined so as to form sentences, and sentences 
combined with one another, is called Syntax (from the 
Greek syn, ' together/ and taxis, ' arrangement'). 
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12 The elementary sounds of the English language are repre- 
sented by means of twenty- six letters, each of which is 
written in two forms, differing both in shape and in size ; 
the large letters being called Capitals, or Capital Letters.* 
These letters are the following : — 

A, a: B, b: C, c: D, d: E, e: F, f: G, g: H, h: I, i: 
J, j : K, k : L, 1 : M, m : N, n : O, o : P, p : Q, q : B, r : 
S, s : T, t : U, u: V, v : W, w : X, x : Y, y : Z, z. 

13 The whole collection of letters is called the Alphabet. Alpha and 
Beta are the names of the first two letters of the Greek alphabet. The 
English Alphabet, with the exception of the letter w, is taken from that 
used by the Romans, who, however, employed the letters k, y, and z 
only in writing foreign (especially Greek) words, and sounded v like 
oar w. The Latin Alphabet, in its turn, was derived from the Greek, 
and that again from the Phoenician. 

14 The letters a, e, *, o, and u, are called Vowels (Latin vocalis). They 
can be fully sounded by themselves. 

The remaining letters are called Consonants (Latin, eon, 'together/ 
ton an s, 'sounding'). They cannot be fully sounded without having a 
vowel either before or after them. 



* Capital letters are used at the beginning of proper names, for the nominative 
case singular of the personal pronoun of the first person, and for any noun, adjec- 
tive, or pronoun, used in speaking of the Divine Being. They may also be used 
at the beginning of a common noun, when it is used in a special or technical 
sense, as Mood, Voice, Person. Adjectives derived from proper nouns are also 
written with capitals. 
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15 There are thirteen simple vowel sounds in English: the sounds of a m 
tall, father, fate, fat ; the sounds of e in met and mete; the sound of i in 
pin ; the sounds of o in note and not ; the sounds of u in rule, pull, fur, 
and but. These sounds are expressed in many various ways. 

The letter a represents four simple vowel sounds, as in fate, fall, far, 
fat. 

The letter e represents three simple vowel sounds, as in mete, pH, herd. 

The letter t represents one simple vowel sound, as in pit ; and one 
diphthongal sound, as in bite. 

The letter o represents three simple vowel sounds, as in poke, pot, for. 

The letter u represents four simple vowel sounds, as in rUde, pull, 
fun, fur. 

The sound of a in fate is also represented by the written diphthongs 
at (braid), ay (say), ea (great), ei (neigh), ey {prey), ao (gaol), au (gauge). 

The sound of a in fall is the same as that of o in for, and is also 
represented by the written diphthongs au (fraud), aw (claw), oa (broad), 
ou (ought). 

The sound of a in far is also represented by e (if followed by r) in 
such words as clerk, Derby, Berkshire (when pronounced Darby, Bark' 
shire), and by the written diphthongs au (aunt), ua (guard), ea (Jteart). 

The sound of a in fat is also represented by ua (guarantee), and ai 
{jplaid). 

The sound of e in mete is also represented by the written diphthongs 
ea (seat), ee (feet), eo (people), ie (chief), ei (receive), ey (key), at (alher), oe 
(Phamician), ay {quay), i (marine). 

The sound of e in pet is also represented by a (many), ai (said), ay 
{says), u {bury), ea (tread), ue (guest), ie (friend), ei {heifer), eo {Leonard, 
Geoffrey). 

The sound of e in herd is also represented by i {bird), u {curse), y 
{myrrh), ea {earth). 

The sound of i in pit is also represented by y (syllable), u {busy), e 
{pretty), ui {build), ie {sieve). 

The sound of t in bite is also represented by y {thy), ey (eye), ei (height), 
ie {dies), uy (buy), ui {guide). 

The sound of o in poke is also represented by oa (coat), oe (toe), ou (soul), 
ow (tow), ew (sew), ow (owe), oo (door). 

The sound of o in pot is also represented by a (what). 

The sound of o in for is also represented by a in fall, ccc. (See above.) 

The sound of u in rude is also represented by o (move), oo (rood, good), 
ew (flew), ue (blue), ui (fruit), ou (through), oe (shoe) ; & in full =* oo in good. 

The sound of a in fun is also represented by o (love), oe (does), oo 
(flood), ou (rough). 

The sound of u in fur is also represented by 0, i, y, u, ea. (See above). 

16 Diphthongs are of two kinds, spoken or sonant diphthongs and written 
diphthongs. The former are combinations of two vowel sounds. There 
are four of them — 

1. t, as in bite. (See above.) This sound is made up of the a in 
father, and the e in mete. 

2. oi, as in hoist. This diphthong is also written oy (boy), and 
uoy (buoy). It is made up of the sound of a in fall and e in mete. 

8. eu (as in eulogy). This diphthong is also expressed in writing by 
u (mute), ew or ewe (few, ewe), eau (beauty), ui (suit),ue (hue), yu (yule). 

4. ou (as in noun). This is also expressed in writing by ow (now). 

The other written diphthongs, as has already been seen, represent 
simple vowel sounds. 
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17 The letters w and y are commonly called eemi-vowel*. When they an 
followed by a vowel sound in the same syllable their sound approaches 
that of a consonant, aa in win, twin, you, yonder. When a Towel pre- 
cedes them in the same syllable they combine with the preceding 
vowel to form a diphthong ; as awe, how, dray, bey, buy. Fit a pure 
rowel whenever it is followed by a consonant (as in Yttria). 

18 The letters J, m, », and r, are called liquids. They can be partially 
sounded by themselves. J t e, x, and s are called Sibilants (from 
the Latin tibilare, 'to hiss*). The other consonants are called Mutes. 
When sounded after a vowel, they stop the passage of the breath more 
completely than the liquids and sibilants do. Of the mutes, 6, p, /, 
and v are called labiate or lip~lettert (from the Latin labium, 'a lip *) ; 
d, t, th (for which in Anglo* Saxon there were two symbols, $ for the 
sound at the beginning of thine, and p for the sound at the beginning 
of thin*) are called dentate or teeth'letter* (from the Latin dene, 'tooth'); 
and g, k, hard e, and eh (as in loch) are called guttural* or throat-leUen 
(Latin guttur, ' throat '). 

10 The Mutes are also classified, not according to the organ by which 
they are pronounced, but according to certain differences in the mode 
in which the consonantal sound is pronounced. P, t, and k (or hard e), 
are called thin or thorp mutes; b, d, g are called middle or flat mutes ; /, 
and v, th in thin, and th in thine, eh in loch, and gh in lough are called 
aspirated mutes. The aspirates may themselves be divided into thorp 
aepiratee (/, th in thin, eh), and fiat aepiratee {v, th in thine, gh). The 
sibilants sand * bear the same relation to each other as p and ft, e being 
a sharp sibilant, s a flat sibilant. 

30 A syllable (Greek eyllabe, ' a taking together ') is a single vowel, or a 

collection of letters pronounced together, and containing only one 
vowel sound. 

21 A word which consists of a single syllable is called a Monosyllable 
(Greek monoe, * single '), such as man, hone, hut. 

A word which consists of two syllables is called a Disyllabic ; ur folly, 
learning. 

A word that consists of three syllables is called a Trisyllable, as 
vanity, lovelineee. 

A word that consists of more than three syllables is called a Poly- 
syllable (Greek polyt, ' many '), as tingularity.f 

22 When a syllable beginning with a vowel is added to a monosyllable, 
or a word accented on the last syllable, ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is doubled. As em, 
einner; thin, thinner; rob, robber; tit, titling; begin, beginning; expel, 

* 

* The y in the old-fashioned way of writing the (§ or ye) is a corruption of p. 

t The proper way of dividing words into syllables is not yet quite settled. 
The methods adopted in most spelling-books are extremely arbitrary, not to say 
stupid. Two very absurd rules commonly laid down are, that " il two consonants 
come together between vowels, they should be divided," and that " each separate 
syllable should, as far as possible, begin with a consonant" In accordance with 
these rules, one of the commonest spelling-books gives us the following divisions : 
—thin-ty, trea-tiee, righ-teoue, poi-gnant, benign, echpte, a-noint, bur-gher, cou-r%er, 
fron-tier, guar-dian. Such divisions have neither reason nor convenience to justify 
them ; they are simply ridiculous. It is impossible to lay down any rules of 
universal application, but the principle to be kept in view should be to divide 
words so that the syllabic division may, as far as possible, coincide with the etymo- 
logical division, as in right-tout, front-ier, an-oint, guard-ion, burgh-er. So cap-it-al 
(not ca-pirtal), toft-en (not tqf-ien), 6c. 
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expelled; confer, conferred. But if, in a word of more than one syllable, 
the accent does not fall on the last syllable, the final consonant is not 
doubled ; as offer, offend; differ, different; visit, visiting. The letters I 
and s, however, are generally doubled, as travel, traveller ; revel, reveller; 
marvel, marvellous ; hocus, hocnsstng. There are also some other words 
in which the rule is violated, as worshipper. The reason for this doubling 
of the consonant is that the quantity or length of the preceding vowel 
may be preserved. A doubled consonant usually shows that the pre- 
ceding vowel is short. Compare running and tuning, sinning and dining, 
manning and waning. But this is not always the case, as we see in 
rolling, strolling, equalling. 

23 When a syllable is added to a word ending in y preceded by a 
consonant, the y is changed into i; as happy, happily, happier; pity, 
pitiless. When the final y is preceded by a vowel, it is not changed. 
Conversely when ing is added to a word ending in ie, the i is changed 
intoy; as die, dying; lie, lying. 

24 Mute s at the end of a word is generally omitted when a syllable that 
begins with a vowel is added ; as force, foroible; love, loving; but the e is 
retained if it is required to preserve the pronunciation of the consonant, 
as change, changeable. 

26 Mute e preceded by a consonant at the end of a word is generally 

retained when a syllable that begins with a consonant is added, if the 
vowel sound of the last syllable of the word is long, as pale, paleness; 
but if the vowel sound of the last syllable is short, the e is commonly 
dropped, as in judgment, lodgment. It is retained, however, if necessary 
to preserve the pronunciation of the consonant that precedes it ; as in 
infringement. Mute e is commonly employed to show that the preceding 
vowel is long, as may be seen on comparing rob wad robe, shin and shine, 
ban and bane, run and rune, men and scene. 

Mute s at the end of a word, and preceded by a vowel, is sometimes 
omitted when a syllable is added, as true, truly ; due, duly; sometimes it 
is retained, as eye, eyeless; true, trueness; blue, blueness. 

26 The English orthographical system has many imperfections. Thus 

the same vowel sound is often represented in different ways, as in the 
modes indicated above for expressing the simple vowel sounds and 
diphthongs. On the other hand, the same letter or diphthong often 
represents very different vowel sounds. Compare cat, pate, call, father; 
read, spread; broad, coach; goes, does, shoes, foetid; cull, full, yule. Again, 
some consonants have not always the same sound. Compare give, gin, 
gill (a measure), gill (of a fish); cent, can; dough, cough; arch, 
archangel ; his, this ; thin, thins. The same sound is sometimes repre- 
sented by different consonants. Compare adds, adze; crutch, such; face, 
bass; jury, gaol; know, no; plum, plumb; knowledge, privilege; fillip, 
Philip; picked, PicL Simple sounds are sometimes expressed by two 
letters, as by ck in duck; ch in loch ; and most of the written diphthongs. 
Complex sounds are sometimes expressed by single letters, as by t and 
v in mine and muse; s in sure; j in just. Hard c, q, x, and, perhaps, w 
and y, are superfluous letters ; their sounds may be represented by other 
letters. If we include w and y as separate sounds, and the nasal ng, we 
shall have forty-one elementary sounds in English. Wh is pronounced 
like hw, and is not a separate sound. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



[N.B. In conjunction with the section on Etymology it would be well 
for the learner to study the first few paragraphs of that on Syntax.] 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

27 The words of which the English language is composed are 
distributed into eight parts of speech. These are: 1. Noun. 
2. Adjective. 3. Pronoun. 4. Verb. 5. Adverb. 6. Pre- 
position. 7. Conjunction. 8. Interjection. 



NOUN. 

28 The word Noun means name (Latin, nomen). 

A noun is a word used as the name of anything that we 
speak about. 

29 The greater part of nouns may be divided into two classes 
— Common Nouns and Proper Nouns. 

30 A Common Noun is a word that may be used as the name 
of each thing out of some class of things of the same sort, 
as horse, man, stone, city; or of any portion of a quantity of 
stuff of the same sort, as iron, wheat, water. A common 
noun distinguishes the things belonging; to some class from 
everything which does not belong to that class. Thus the 
word horse distinguishes the animal so called from all other 
sorts of things, but does not distinguish one horse from 
another. 

31 A Proper Noun is a word used as the name of some par- 
ticular person, animal, place, or thing, as John, London, 
Bucephalus, Excalibur. The word proper (Latin proprius) 
means own. A proper name is a person's or thing's own 
name. 

Common nouns are significant. They not only denote, or mark out, 
the objects to which they are applied, but also connote, or mark at the 
same time, the whole combination of attributes, the possession of which 
makes the thing signified a member of the class it belongs to. 

Proper nouns, as such, are not significant Even if the name, con- 
sidered merely as a word, has a meaning, it is not applied to the object 
which it denotes in consequence of that meaning. Margaret means 
pearl, but it is not implied that a person called Margaret has pearly 
qualities. 

A proper noun serves to distinguish that for which it stands not 
only from things of a different sort, but also from other things of the 
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same sort Thus the name Cicero distinguishes the person who bore 
it, not only from, a horse or a town, but from other men who did not 
bear that name. 

Proper nouns are written with a capital letter at the beginning. 
82 Proper nouns are sometimes used like common nouns, when they 

denote classes or collections of persons ; as, the Howards, the Caesars, 
the Alps; or when they represent the characteristics that marked some 
individual, as, if we say of a poet, " He was the Homer of his age." 

On the other hand, some common nouns are occasionally used as the 
name, not of each individual in a class, but of the class as a whole. 
When we say, " Man is mortal," we mean all mankind. 

33 A noun which in the singular number stands for a col- 
lection or number of things, is called a Collective Noun : as 
herd, parliament, council, multitude, mob. 

34 A noun which denotes a quality or attribute, is called an 
Abstract Noun : as hardness, prudence, justice. An abstract 
noun always pre-supposes the existence of an adjective 
from which it is derived. 

35 There is a class of nouns which are sometimes confounded 
with abstract nouns. These are General Names, such as 
colour, smell, space, time, life, death, &c. These, in the 
exact sense in which they are used, do not admit of plurals ; 
they are significant or connotative general names. 

Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the concrete sense, that is, 
standing for that which possesses the quality which they denote. Thus 
nobility frequently means the whole body of persons of noble birth ; 
youth, the whole class of young people, and so on. 

36 Nouns admit of the three variations of Gender, Number, 
and Case. 

Gender. 

37 Living beings are divided into two classes or sexes, the 
male sex and the female sex, the individuals in the one sex 
corresponding to those in the other. Things without life 
are not of either sex. Thus all things are arranged in 
three classes — things of the male sex, things of the female 
sex, and things of neither sex. 

38 In like manner, nouns (and pronouns) are divided into 
three classes or sorts (called Genders), which correspond to 
the three classes of things just mentioned. These are the 
Masculine Gender, the feminine Gender, and the Neuter 
Gender. Gender comes from the Latin genus, 'a kind or 

sort.' 

The name of anything of the male sex is called a mascu- 
line noun, or a noun of the masculine gender. 

The name of anything of the female sex is called a femi- 
nine noun, or a noun of the feminine gender. 
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The name of anything of neither sex is called a neater 
noun, or a noun of the neater gender. 

Man, king, father, horse, cock, bull, James, Henry, are 
masculine nouns. 

Woman, queen, mother, mare, hen, cow, Mary, Jane, are 
feminine nouns. 

Stone, tree, house, London, are neuter nouns. 

39 Genders are classes of nouns (and pronouns) which cor- 
respond to the three classes of things of the male sex, 
things of the female sex, and things of neither sex.* 

It is also customary to use the word gender in an abstract 
sense, and to speak of it as an attribute of nouns and 
pronouns. In this abstract sense gender may be denned 
to be a distinction in the form or use of nouns and pro- 
nouns, by virtue of which they stand respectively for 
things of the male sex, things of the female sex, and things 
of neither sex. 

40 Things without life are often personified, or spoken of as if they were 
living beings, and therefore either of the male or of the female sex. In 
this case the nouns which stand for them are treated as being of the 
masculine or feminine gender. 

Thus, the Sun, Time, Summer, Death, (fee, are looked upon as male 
persons, and their names are accordingly masculine. 

The Moon, the Earth, Virtue, Night, a ship, countries — such as 
Europe, England, and many other things, are spoken of as though 
they were female persons, and their names are accordingly of the 
feminine gender. 

41 The names of animals sometimes do not indicate their sex, 
as sheep y bird, parent. Such nouns are said to be of 
common gender. 

42 8ex is a distinction between things, not between names. Gender is a 
distinction between names, not between things. It is, therefore, wrong 
to speak of the masculine sex, or the male gender; to speak of a man as 
a masculine being, or to talk of things being of the masculine or feminine 
gender. Things may be of the male or female sex, but only words can 
be of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gender. 

43 The distinctions of gender in masculine and feminine 
nouns which stand for pairs of males and females, are made 
in three ways. 

First Mode. — Quite different words are used : as— 

Masculine. Feminine. Masculine: Feminine, 

Bachelor maid or spinster Boy girl 

Boar sow Brother sister 

* It is only in English, however, that this simple classification is observed. In 
Latin, Greek, and most modern languages, the names of many things which do 
not belong either to the male or to the female sec, are either masculine or femi- 
nine. In French and Italian there is no neuter gen der at alL In Anglo-Saxon, the 
genders were to a great extent arbitrary, as in Latin. 
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It 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


FemtnfiM. 


Buck 


doe 


King 
Lord 


queen 
lady 


Ball 


cow 


Bollock ot ) 
steer J 


heifer 


Man 


woman 


Monk 


nun 


Cock 


hen 


Nephew 


nieee 


Colt 


filly 


Papa 


mamma 


Dog 


bitch 


Bam 


ewe 


Drake 


duck 


Sir 


madam 


Earl 


oountess 


Sire 


dame 


Father 


mother 


Sloven 


slut 


Gander 


goose 
lady 


Son 


daughter 
hind 


Gentleman 


Stag 


Hart 


roe 


Uncle 


aunt 


Horse 


mare 


Wizard 


witch 


Husband 


wife 




• 


£4 Second Mode, — Different terminations are 


used : — * 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Heir 


heiress 


Actor 


actress 


Heritor 


heretrix 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Hero 


heroine 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Hunter 


huntress 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Host 


hostess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Instructor 


instructress 


Author 


authoress 


Jew 


iewess 
lass 


Baron 


baroness 


Lad 


Bean 


belle 


* Landgrave 


landgravine 


Benefactor 


benefactress 


Lion 


lioness 


Caterer 


cateress 


Marquis J 


marchioness 


Chanter 


chantress 


Master 


mistress 


Count 


countess 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Czar 


czarina 


Negro 


negress 


Dauphin 


dauphiness 


Patron 


patroness 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Peer 


peeress 


Director 


directrix 


Poet 


poetess 


Duke 


duchess 


Priest 


priestess 


Emperor 


empress 


Prince 


princess 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Prior 


prioress 


Executor 


executrix 


Prophet 


prophetess 


Founder 


foundress 


Protector 


protectress 


Fox 


vixen + 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


Giant 


giantess 


Songster § 


songstress 


God 


goddess 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


Governor 


governess 


Sultan 


sultana 



4 Those feminines which end in -ess and -ine came to us through French ; -est is 
derived from the Latin -ix ; those in -trix are direct importations from Latin. 

f Vixen (Anglo-Saxon ,/teen, like the German Ftlchsinn) has the vowel modified. 

% The mediaeval Latin form of the word was marckio. 

| The termination -iter was originally /«mini7i«. This use of it is preserved in 
tpinster. In aeaxa-stress and Bong-stress we have two feminine endings combined, 
one of Saxon origin (ster), the other French ( ess). Many words in -ater now used 
as masculine, or as pioper names, were originally feminine, and denoted occupa- 
tions ordinarily carried on by women; as, Baxter (from bake), Webster (from 
weave, weben), maltster, tapster (a barmaid ; the bar-man was formerly called 
taper). In bridegroom, groom is a corruption of goom (▲. s. guma, ( man '). 
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Masculine. 


Feminine* 




Masculine. Feminine. 


Testator 


testatrix 




Viscount viscountess 


Tiger 
Traitor 


tigress 
traitress 




Votary votaress 
Widower widow* 


Tutor 


tutoress 






45 Third Mode. — Masculine 


and feminine words are prefixed 


to nouns of 


common gender. 






Masculine. 




Feminine. 




Cock-sparrow 
Bull-calf 




hen-sparrow 
cow-calf 


• 


He-goat 
Man-servant 




she-goat 
maid- servant 



The prefix must be either a noun or a pronoun. Such combinations 
as male child and female child do not come under this head, because the 
words male and female are adjectives, and do not form compounds with 
the nouns that follow them. 



Number. 

46 Number (Latin numerus) is a variation in the form of 
nouns (and pronouns), by means of which we show whether 
we are speaking of one of the things for which the noun 
(or pronoun) stands, or of more than one. 

There are two numbers, the Singular and the Plural. 

That form of the noun which is used when we speak of 
one of the things for which the noun stands is called the 
singular number, as ship, horse. 

That form which is used when we speak of more than one 
of the things for which the noun stands is called the plural 
number, as ships, horses, 

11 As it is simpler to think and speak of one thing than to think and 
speak of several things at once, the singular is the original form of the 
noun. The plural form is derived from the singular by making some 
change in it. The process of making this change is called inflection. 

48 The plural is derived from the singular in the following 
ways: — 

First Mode. — By simply adding the letter s, as book, books; 
table, tables; mother, mothers. 

After a sharp mute the * has its sharp sound ; after a flat mute, a 
liquid, or a vowel, the « has the sound of the flat sibilant z. This 
suffix has arisen from dropping the vowel of the proper syllabic termina- 
tion e» (a. s. as). The influence of Norman-French, in which * or x was 
the common plural termination, led to the gradual disuse of the other 
modes of forming the plural. 



* Widow was formerly masculine as well as feminine. In Anglo-Saxon vriduwa 
was the masculine form, and teiduux the feminine. Wif was neuter, as Weib still 
is in German. 
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49 Second Mode, — By adding es to the singular. This ter- 
mination is added after the consonants s, sh, ch (soft), x, 
and z; as gas, gases; lash, lashes; witch, witches; box, 
boxes; topaz, topazes; after some words ending in the 
vowel o, as hero, heroes; potato, potatoes; cargo, cargoes; 
and after the letter y, when it is preceded by a consonant. 
When es is added, the y is changed into i, as lady, ladies* 
When the y is preceded by a vowel, s only is added, and the 
y is not changed into i, as valley, valleys, 

N.B. Qu counts as a consonant; hence the plural of 
soliloquy is soliloquies. 

50 Many words ending in o have s only added to form the plural, as 
canto, canto*; quarto, quartos ; grotto, grottos ; motto, mottos ; solo, solos, 

51 Many nouns ending in / or fe have the / softened into v when the 
plural is formed. The plural in this case always ends in ves. Thus : 
loaf, loaves; leaf, leaves; knife, knives; beef, beeves; life, lives.} But 
this change is not made in nouns which end in ff, ief, and oof, with 
the exception of staff, the plural of which is stave* , and thief, plural 
thieves. Some other nouns also keep the/, as fife, fifes; strife, strife*. 

52 . Third Mode, — By adding en, as ox, oxen; brother \ brethren; 
child, children.% 

The word kine (the plural of cow), also belongs to this class. There 
has been a change of the vowel sound besides the addition of the en. 
Welkin, the cloud-covered sky, is considered by some to be a plural of 
this class (German die Wolken, * the clouds '). 

53 Fourth Mode. — By changing the vowel sound of the word, 
as tooth, teeth ; mouse, mice ; foot, feet ; goose, geese, 

54 Many Latin and Greek nouns are used in English without any 
change of form. The plurals of these words should be made in the 
same way as in the languages from which they are taken. The follow- 
ing rules must be attended to in forming the plurals of such words : — 

1. The termination a (in the singular) should be changed into a, as 
formula, -plural formula. 

2, The termination us should generally be changed into t, as tumulus, 
pi. tumuli; radius, pi. radii. 

8. The termination urn or on should be changed into a, as animalculum, 
pL animalcula; effluvium, pi. effluvia; phenomenon, pi. phenomena. 

4. The termination *i* should generally be changed into set; as 
analysis, pi. analyse*; basis, pi. bases; axis, pi. axes. 

5. The termination ix or ex should be changed into ice*; as radix, pL 
radices; appendix, pi. appendices. 



• In words of this kind it is more accurate to say that ie has been changed in 
the singular into y / as the old English way of spelling the words in the singular 
was ladie, glorie, Ac. 

t In Anglo-Saxon, / at the end of a word was sounded like v. 

X In brethren there is a modification of the vowel besides the addition of en. 
Children is a double plural, er being an ancient plural termination. The third and 
fourth modes are restricted to a few nouns of Saxon origin. 



nog. 

Genus 
HUtut 
Series 


Phxr. 
genera 
niatos 
series 


Species 
8uperficies 


species 
superficies 
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6. The following forms should also be attended to :— 

Sing. Flar. 

Seraph (Heb.) seraphim 

Bandit (Ital.) banditti 

Bean (Fr.) beans 

Madame meadames 
M ister {i.e. Master) messieurs 

Cherub (Heb.) cherubim Miasma (Or.) miasmata 

But if a foreign word has passed into common use, the plural may be 
formed in the usual English fashion. Thus we say, cherubs, seraphs, 
bandits. 

56 Some nouns have two forms for the plural, which differ in meaning. 

The word die has two plurals: dies l stamps for coining), and dice 
(small cubes used for gaming). 

Penny has two plurals ; pennies (a number of separate coins), and 
pence (used when we speak of a sum of money reckoned in that coin). 

Genius, used in the sense of a man of great natural ability, has the 
plural geniuses. When used to denote a certain kind of supernatural 
beings, its plural is genii. 

The plural brothers is now used chiefly to express the ordinary family 
relationship. Brethren is used in a more metaphorical sense, to denote 
members of the same community. 

Cloth has two plurals, cloths and clothes (garments). 

Shot takes a plural form only when it means the discharge of a 
missile. 

The nouns deer, sheep, fish (meaning the race of fishes), shot (as grape- 
shot), cannon, are the same in the plural as in the singular. 

56 Names of materials or natural productions, such as wheat, sugar, 

timber, may be used in the plural number when different varieties of 
the article are spoken of; as raw sugars, French wines. 

67 Names of sciences ending in ice (as mechanic*) are plural as regards 
their form and origin (being derived from the Greek neuter plural, as 
ta politika, politics), but are frequently used as if they were of the 
singular number. 

68 It is a mistake to use a plural of the word folk, as it is a noun of 
multitude, and means several persons. We should write, folk say, not 
folks say. 

69 The words riches and alms are not really plural nouns, but are 
generally used as if they were in the plural number. News is plural 
in form, but is used as if of the singular number. There is no sufficient 
reason why means should ever be treated as if it were of the singular 
number, though several good writers use such expressions as a means. 
We now use the singular pea and the plural peas ; but pease (Lat. pisum) 
was singular in old English, and had a collective sense. 

60 Abstract nouns, from the nature of the idea which they denote, do 
not generally admit of the plural number. But when they are used to 
denote arieties or different instances of the quality referred to, they may 
have plurals, as affinities, negligences. On the other hand, some nouns 
have no singular, as scissors, bellows, breeches, tongs, annals, dregs, en- 
trails, hustings, measles, billiards, oats, <fec. The things which they repre- 
sent are double or multiform. The singular wage is a provincial form. 
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The plural does not always involve exactly a repetition of the idea 
conveyed by the singular, as compass, compasses; matin, maiins; vesper, 
vespers; pain, pains; corn, corns; iron, irons; pair, pairs. 

Some nouns are used as plural in sense, though the sign of plurality 
is not added to them, as " Ten sail of the line were seen off the coast ; 
" Two thousand men were slain ;* " He shot three brace of birds ;" " I 
bought four pair of gloves ;" " A three foot role." 

61 In compound nouns like father-in-law the mark of plurality is 

attached to the principal word in the compound, fathers-in-law. It is 
disputed whether the plural of Miss Smith should be " The Miss 
Smiths," or " The Misses Smith." The latter is correct, though now 
regarded as rather pedantic. The former is commonly used, and 
must now be regarded as a well-established form. It is, perhaps, 
right, on the supposition that " Miss- Smith " is to be regarded as 
a compound name. 



Case. 

62 Things of which we speak by means of nouns stand in 
various relations to other things, and to actions and attri- 
butes. Consequently, when these relations are expressed 
in language, nouns nave various relations to other words 
in the sentences in which they are employed. In the 
sentence, "The horse eats the man's hay, horse stands 
for that which does the action described by the verb ; hay 
stands for that upon which the action is performed ; mans 
is used to indicate to whom the hay belongs. The words 
horse and hay have each a certain connexion with the verb 
eats, and man's has a certain connexion with the noun hay. 
Some languages have several different terminations which 
nouns are made to assume, to indicate the various relations 
in which they stand to other words. These different forms 
of the noun are called cases. The word case (Lat. casus) 
means falling. The ancient Greek grammarians took a 
fancy to represent that form of a noun in which it is used 
when it is the subject of a sentence, by an upright line, 
and compared the other forms to lines falling or sloping 
off from this upright line at different angles. Hence a 
collection of the various forms which a noun might assume 
was called the declension or sloping down of the noun. 
What we call the Nominative Case was called the upright 
case. 

63 Case may be denned to be " the form in which a noun or 
pronoun is used, in order to show the relation in which it 
stands to some other word in the sentence." 

The process of forming the different cases of a noun is 
called inflection. 

Q 
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64 In English there are now * three cases, the Nominative 
Case, the Possessive Case, and the Objective Case, t 

Tn some of the pronouns these three cases are all different ; in noons 
the nominative and objective cases are alike. 

65 The nominative case is that form in which a noun (or 
pronoun) is used when it is the subject of a verb ; that is, 
when it stands for that about which something is said by 
means of a verb. In the sentence, "Men build houses," 
the noun men stands for that about which something is 
said by means of the verb build. The noun men, therefore, 
is in the nominative case, because it is the subject of tfco 
verb build. In the sentence, " The boy was struck by his 
brother," the noun boy stands for that about which some- 
thing is said by means of the verb was struck, and therefore 
the noun boy is in the nominative case, because it is the 
subject of the verb was struck. If the verb of Hie sentence 
be in the active voice, the subject of the verb stands for 
the doer of the action described by the verb. If the verb 
be in the passive voice, the subject of the verb stands for the 
object of the action described by the verb. In either case 
the subject stands for that about which something is said by 
means of the verb. 

66 The noun in the nominative case is the answer to the question made 



* English was anciently a much more inflected language than it is now. When 
it was in its Anglo-Saxon stage, nouns and pronouns had five cases, answering to 
the Nominative. Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative of Latin, the dative 
and ablative being alike in the declensions of nouns. There were also three sepa- 
rate declon'-ions of nouns (see Appendix). In modern English (as in French) the 
use of case-endings has to a great extent been replaced by the use of prepositions. 
The function of a preposition was originally to give greater definiteuess to the 
somewhat vague idea expressed by a cuse-euding. Thus, in Greek the genitive 
case denoted from, the dative at, the accusative to. The preposition irapd con- 
veyed the idea of alongside of, and so the genitive preceded by irapd meant from 
the ride of something ; the dative preceded by wapd meant at the ride of something ; 
the accusative with wapd meant to the ride of something. Similarly in Latin the 
accus tive case marked motion to some object. If motion to the inside of the thing 
was to be expressed, the vague notion expressed by the accusative was defined by 
prefixing the preposition in : if motion to the outride only was implied, ad was 
prefixed. The use of all prepositions originated in this way. Tbey did not govern 
cases, i.e., require certain cases to be used after them, but were prefixed to cases 
to give greater definiteuess to the idea already expressed by the east itself. It will 
easily be seen how, in course of time, the case-ending in the word that followed a 
preposition would become superfluous, when prepositions were uniformly em- 
ployed before the same cases. As an accusative always oune after ad, and an 
ablative after de, it became needless to put any case-ending at all ; the preposition 
itself became all-important and sufficient But though m modern Enguaa and 
French a preposition followed by a noun is the substitute for a case, it is wrong to 
call that combination itself a com. If a preposition and noun together make a 
case, it follows necessarily that there are as many cases as there are prepositions. 

t Nominative come* from the Latin nomino, * I name ; ' possessive, from the Latin 
pos*ideo, * I possess ; ' objective, from the Latin objicio, ' I throw towards. ' 
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by putting who or what before the verb. Thus in the preceding sentences : 
11 Who build houses ? Ans. Men" " Who teas struck ? Ans. The boy.'' • 

67 The possessive case is that form in which a noun (or pro- 
noun) is used in order to show that something belongs to 
the person or thing for which it stands. Thus, in the 
sentence, "I saw John's book," the noun John* 8 is in the 
possessive case, to denote that John possesses something 
(namely, a book). John's, then, is tho possessive case of 
the noun John. 

68 The noun in the possessive case is ia the attributive rela- 
tion to the noun which stands for that which is possessed. 

69 As what is possessed must be a person or a thing of some 
kind, a noun in the possessive case can only be in the 
attributive relation to a nowi.'f 

70 The possessive case in the singular number, and in those 
plurals which end in any other letter than s, is formed by 
adding the letter s with an apostrophe before it (thus, 's) to 
the nominative case; as, John's, men's, geese's. In those 
plurals which end in s the possessive case is indicated in 
writing by placing the apostrophe after the 0, as, "the 
birds' feathers." 

71 Sometimes the possessive case in the singular number of 
nouns that end in s or ce is merely marked by placing an 
apostrophe after the word; as, Eneas' son. But this 
practice is now nearly obsolete, except in a few common 
instances; as, "for conscience* sake," "for goodness' sake." 

72 In the case of a complex name, the termination of the possessive case 
is only affixed to the last of the names ; as, " Julius- Caesar's death ;" 
" John Thomas Smith's father." It is even usual to carry out the same 
principle when one thing is possessed by several persons ; as, " John. 
William, and Mary's uncle ;" that is, the uncle of John, William, and 
Mary. This practice, however, cannot be defended on grammatical 
principles. In compound nouns like father-in-law the mark of the 
possessive^ case is attached to the last word of the compound : father-in- 
law's. The plural is formed on a different principle (see §61). 

* Such expressions as, " The noun boy in the nominative ease to the verb/' arc 
incorrect. Case is equivalent to form. Now a noun is not a form, nor would there 
be any sense in talking of the nominative form to a verb. The case of a noun is not 
its relation to a verb, but the form which indicates that relation. Of course this 
fundamental distinction between a noun and the form of a noun is not affected 
by the accident that in English the nominative and accusative cases of nouns are 
alike. The incorrectness of the mode of speaking above referred to is rendered 
evident in an amusing manner by the mistake which beginners in Latin frequently 
make, of explaining the accusative case which precedes an infinitive mood by 
saying that the noun in the accusative is the nominative to the verb. 

f This noun is sometimes omitted. Thus we say, " He went to the baker's," 
i«., to the baker's shop. "A picture of my father's" means "a picture of my 
father's pictures," or " one of my father's pictures." ** A picture of my father," 
on the other hand, means " a painted representation of my father." See, how- 
ever, § 168, note. 
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73 The apostrophe* in the possessive ease singular marks that trowel 
has been lost. The termination was anciently (in Anglo-Saxon )e* + 
(as in Wednesday, t.«. Wodenssday), afterwards is. It is therefore an 
unmeaning process to put the apostrophe after the plural s (as birde\ 
because no vowel has been dropped there. In such possessives as 
Thomas's the rowel is sounded in speaking, but omitted in writing. 
This genitive or possessive termination, es or '\ was not affixed to 
feminine nouns in Anglo-Saxon or old English. We still say Lady-day 
and not Lady' »• day. (See Morris, Spec, p. xix.) 

74 The meaning of the possessive case is sometimes expressed 
by means of the preposition of, with the objective case after 
it. Thus, for "My father's untie," we may say, "The 
house of my father." But the possessive case must not be 
substituted for the preposition of, unless possession is im- 
plied by it. This use of of is not found in Anglo-Saxon. 

There are some expressions in which the force of the of almost dis- 
appears, as when we say " the city of Paris," " a brute of a fellow." But 
in these instances the of seems rather to have a partitive sense. Paris 
is of wider signification than city, the term city being applied to Pari* 
in one of its aspects ; man, or a man, is a wider term than brute, as 
applied to a man. 

In old English there is a use of the possessive case which has now 
disappeared, and which corresponds to what is called the objective 
genitive in Latin (as amor peeanim, " the love of money "). Thus in the 
English version of the Bible, Thy fear is used for the /ear of Thee. In 
Shakspeare hit taking off means the taking off of him. 

The possessive inflection '« may be used for nouns that denote persons, 
animals, or things that are personified, as "John's book;" "the cat's 
tail;" "reason's voice." Also when the noun is commonly preceded 
by the definite article, as " the sun's light ; " " the earth's surface ; " " the 
lightning's glare." Also in some idiomatical phrases, as with the word 
take, " For his oath's sake ; " " For thy name's sake ; " "A day's journey." 
Poetry admits this possessive much more frequently than prose. 

75 The objective case is that form in which a noun or pro- 
noun is used when it stands for the object of the action 
spoken of in some verb, or when it comes after a preposi- 
tion. In the sentence, "The stone struck the boy," the 
act of striking is spoken of as being directed to a certain 
object, namely, boy. The word boy, which stands for the 
object of the action, is called the object of the verb, and is in 

* The plural book* has just as good a right to an apostrophe as the possessive 
singular, a vowel having been omitted. The Anglo-Saxon termination was -as. 

t It Is almost incredible how many persons Lave been induced to adopt the silly 
notion that the 'i of the possessive case is an abbreviation for his, so that the king's 
crown is the king his crown. The word Aw is itself the possessive case of he; so that, 
on this principle, his=he+hiB=he+he+his= he + he + he + his, and so on aa 
infinitum. Moreover, Mary't bonnet must be explained to mean, Mary his bonnet. 
The mistake is so stupid, and shows such blank ignorance of the principles of 
grammatical forms, that one wonders how the notion could ever have originated. 
Some (as Ben Jonson) suppoae that the alteration of the possessive terminatioa 
-es into -is, and its pronunciation ss a distinct syllable, led to the mistake. 
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&e objective case. In the sentence, " John was riding in a 
coach, the noun coach, which comes after the preposition 
t», is in the objective case. 

The objective case is often used, like the Latin dative, to 
denote the indirect object of a verb, that is to say, it stands 
for some person or thing indirectly affected by the action, 
but not the direct object of it ; as, " Tell me a tale ; " " Rob 
me the exchequer." 

76 When a noon in the objective case is the object of a verb, the noun in 
the objective case answers to the question formed by patting whom or 
what before the verb and its subject. As in the example given above, 
" Whom or what did the stone strike ?" Ans. " The boy." 

77 In nouns the objective case is the same in form as the nominative. 
The noun which is the subject of the verb, and therefore in the nomina- 
tive case, is generally put before the verb (in assertions, not in ques- 
tions) : the noun which is the object of the verb is generally put after 
the verb. These rules, however, are by no means invariable. The 
former is frequently disregarded in poetry, or when an adverb or 
adverbial phrase is used before the verb and its subject; as, "On 
rushed the foe ;" " By the wayside sat an old man." The second rule 
is also sometimes neglected for the sake of emphasis : as in such a 
sentence as " The two brothers were equally guilty ; John he punished, 
but William he forgave." 

78 Strictly speaking, it ought to be said that noun* in English have only 
two cases or forms ; one (such as man, dog) for which a new name would 
have to be invented, used indifferently for the subject and for the object 
of verbs ; the other, the possessive case. But, as pronouns have three 
cases, and in other languages it is very common for the nominative and 
accusative cases to be alike, it does not seem worth while to alter the 
commonly received arrangement In Anglo-Saxon there were five cases, 
answering to the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative 
of Latin. In nouns the dative and ablative were the same in form, in 
adjectives they had different terminations. 

79 The following are examples of the declension of nouns in 
English : — 

Singular. PluraL 

Nominative Case .... Man Men. 

Possessive Case Man's Men's. 

Objective Case . . . . . Man Men. 

Nominative Case .... Father Fathers, 

lossessive Case. .... Father's Fathers', 
Objective Case Father Fatheus. 
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ADJECTIVE. 

80 When we think or speak of anything, we frequently have 
in mind not only the thing itself, but some quality or 
attribute that it possesses, or some fact or circumstance 
respecting it. We may think of a roee, and at the same 
time have in our minds the idea that it is red, and so speak 
of it as a red rote. We may be speaking about a child, 
and at the same time connect with it the idea that it is a 
child just spoken of or pointed to, and so speak of it as 
this child. We may speak of some birds, and at the same 
time indicate that there are three of them, and so speak of 
them as three birds. The words that are used in this way 
with nouns are called Adjectives.* 

81 Definition. An adjective is a word used with a noun to 
denote some quality, attribute, or fact, which we connect 
in thought witn that for which the noun stands, so that the 
adjective and noun together form a compound description 
of that which we have in our thoughts, t 

82 In the phrase a white hone, the word white is an adjective. It denotes 
a certain quality of the horse. 

In the sentence, / saw two men, the word two is an adjective. It 
points oat a fact respecting the men, that they were two in number. 

In the sentence, I love this child, the word this is an adjective. It 
points out, with regard to the child spoken of, the fact that it answers 
to a certain designation made either by words or by pointing. 

83 When placed beside the noun to which it refers, an 
adjective is said to be used attributively ; as " a red ball;" 
"a bird flying through the air." When an adjective is 
placed after some part of the verb be (or some other verb 
of incomplete predication, such as became), without having 
the substantive to which it relates expressed with it, it is 
said to be used predicatively ; as, "the ball is red" "the 
bird was flying." 

* Latin adjectivtu, "capable of being annexed or attached to something," from 
adjeetus, "annexed or added to something." 

t It is a mistake to call an adjective the name of a qnality « attribute. Before 
we can name anything, it must be made a separate object of thought, and the 
name of anything that we can think or speak about is a noun. Whiten*** is the 
name of a certain quality, and is a noun. White denotes the quality, but does not 
name it. 

Beware of the absurdity of saying that "an adjective denotes the quality of a 
noun." A noun is a name. When we speak of a red rose, the adjective red does not 
denote a quality of the name rose, but of the thing for which the name stands. 
The blunder is very obvious, but is nevertheless committed in most Rn g n«h 
Grammars. 
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84 As an adjective is not the name of any thing, nor a word used as the 
substitute for a name, an adjective can never be used as the subject of 
a sentence, as the object of a verb, or governed by a preposition. 

85 Adjectives may be distributed into the following classes : 
— Qualitative Adjectives, Quantitative Adjectives, and 
Demonstrative or Determinative Adjectives. 

86 1. Qualitative Adjectives, i.e. adjectives which, denote some 
quality or attribute (from the Latin qualis, ' of which sort'), 
as virtuous, high, white, beautiful, such,* same, only.\ 

The verbal adjectives called Participles belong to this 
class. 

87 2. Quantitative Adjectives, i.e. adjectives which denote the 
idea of number or quantity, which we connect with that of 
which we speak (from the Latin quant us, ' how great"). This 
class includes — 

a. The Cardinal Numeral Adjectives, one, two, three, &c. 
(The words hundred, thousand, million, like pair and dozen, 
are nouns. They may be used with the indefinite article 
before them.) 

b. The words all,\ any, some, half, many, few, litth, less, 
least, enough, much, more, most, both, several, whole, no 
(= not any), none. 

Example*. * All men are mortal.' ' He rode all day long.' ' He 
sleeps all night.' 'He travelled all the next day.' ' Some men prefer 
this.' ' Oive me some wine ' ' We had a half holiday.' ' Wait half an 
hour.' ' Few persons will believe that' ' He has but little wealth, and 
less wisdom.' ' He has not given me the least trouble.' 'I have had 
enough wine.' ' Give him money enough.' ' I have much pleasure in 
doing this.' ' He has more flense than his neighbour.' * Most persons 
admire valour.' * He had both eyes put out.' ' They are both in fault/ 
'He has eaten a whole apple.' ' Make no noise.' ' They have no more 
hope,' i.e., not any more hope. ' Give none offence.' ' Give none 
occasion to the adversary.' 



* Some Grammars contain a very silly rule (invented by L. Murray), that such 
cannot be used when there is another adjective joined attributively with the noun. 
Such phrases as such wretched prejudice*, such despicable diameters, are perfectly 
legitimate. 

When such is used with a noun which is preceded by the indefinite article, the 
article comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, such an event, such a sad 
story. 

t Only is always either an adjective used attributively, or an adverb. In " There 
are only four persons present;" "He is only pretending," only is an adverb. 
In " He only was saved ; " " My only son," only is an attributive adjective. Only 
is never by any chance used instead of a noun. It is therefore absurd to cad it a 
pronoun. 

X The words all, half, little, less, least, much, more, most, enough, are also used as 
adverbs; as "all round the world;" "half afraid; " "I am but little encouraged 
by that;" "he is U*s careful than his brother; " "he is the least ambitious man 
tnat I know ; " he is much more studious than he used to be ;" "he is most anxious 
to sHoeed;" "he is tail enough." 
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68 Some of these words axe also used as substantives : — 

Fiw, 'I have a few* shillings.' [The phrase a memy is equally 
legitimate, hat is obsolete.] 

Little, lees, letut; as, ' Little was said.' ' Less will not suffice.' ' Least 
aaid, soonest mended.' ' Give me a little of that.' 

Enough. ' Enough is as good as a feast' 

Much, motet most. ' Much has been said, but more remains to be told.' 

Whole. ' He spent the whole of the day in playing.' 

None. * None are altogether without hope/ 

80 Little, leu, and least, when they are used before a noun and are them- 

selves preceded by an article, are qualitative adjectives; as, 'a little 
boy.' The comparative of little, in this sense, when it is used attribu- 
tively, is often written letter; as ' the' letter evil of the two.' 

Least, in the qualitative sense, is nearly obsolete, except in one or two 
phrases ; as, ' Not in the least degree.' 

90 Many may be used with a noun in the singular, f provided the inde- 

finite article be placed before the noun ; as, ' Many a man has lost his 
life by these means.' 

01 All, no, none, some, enough, may denote either number or quantity; as 

'all men,' 'all the way,' 'some pens,' 'some beer/ 'no money,' 'no 
friends,' &c. When all denotes quantity, the definite article is commonly 
placed between it and the noun. 

92 The use of none before a noun is now old-fashioned. It diners from 
no as mine differs from my: i.e., no is used when the noun which it 
relates to is expressed, and none when the noun is not expressed ; as, 
1 1 have no horse, and my neighbour has none* 

93 The quantitative numeral one is often used substantively, meaning 
a single individual of some kind already mentioned. When thus used, 
it may even have a plural. ' Give me another pen, this is a bad one;* 
or, ' these are bad ones.' 

94 Both has the effect of directing the attention to each of two things 
spoken of, while at the same time the two are spoken of together. The 
assertion therefore is made, grammatically speaking, of the two things 
together, while in sense it is made of each separately. 

95 3. Demonstrative or Definitive Adjectives (Latin demonstro, 
1 1 point out ') are adjectives which point out which thing 
or things we are speaking of, out of the class of things 
denoted by a common noun. — To this class belong 

a. The Definite Article the, and the Indefinite Article an 
or a. 

b. The so-called Adjective Pronouns, or Pronominal 
Adjectives, comprising the following classes : — 

1. The Demonstrative Pronouns this, these, that, those. 

• Few used as an adjective involves a negation of there being many. u He h s 
few friends." A few, when few is used substantively, involves a negation that 
there are none; it implies some, but not many. 

t So muUus and plarimus in Latin. " Plurimua in Junonis honorexn aptum 
dicet equia Argos."— Horace, 
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2. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun which, 

3. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun what. 

4. The Distributive Pronouns each, every,* either, neither, 
other. 

5. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun whether* 

6. The Indefinite Pronouns any, other, another.^ 

7. The Possessive Pronouns hers, ours, yours, theirs, own, 

8. The Reflective Pronoun self. 

c The Ordinal Numerals, first, second, third, &o. 

96 A word is known to be an adjective when it can be put before a noun 
so as to denote some attribute or fact respecting that for which the 
noun stands. What and which are adjectives, for we can say, what man ? 
which child t Who is not an adjective, for we cannot say, who man ? or 
whom woman 1 

97 In speaking we do not always express all that we have in 
our thoughts, when what is expressed shows clearly enough 
what is to be understood as meant, though not expressed. 
One result of this is, that adjectives are very often used 
without having the nouns to which they relate expressed. 
Thus, " The good are happy ; " i.e. good people. " Blessed 
are the meek;" i.e. meek persons. So in a singular sense 
we say " the grand," " the terrible." " This is good, but 
that is better;" i.e. this thing is good, but that thing is 
better. " He has this character in common with his neigh- 
bours." "In general he avoids such mistakes;" "He 
recommended this in particular;" ' 'At least; " * 'At random;" 
"In future." 

98 This is especially the case with the quantitative and 
demonstrative adjectives. Thus, "Many (persons) are 
called, but few (persons) are chosen;" "All (men, or 
persons) heard, and some obeyed;" "/know thai;" "I 
heard what% you said." (See § 88.) 

99 In such cases as these the adjective is said to be used sub- 
stantively, that is, as though it were itself a substantive ; 

. .I i i. ■.,■■■- — _— — ^— ^— ■ i 

* Every Is frequently classed among the pronouns in English Grammars, although 
under no circumstances is it ever used instead of a noun. Any is sometimes an 
adverb. 

t When other is used substantively it may have a plural : " Other* may believe 
thatjrat I do not." 

t when what and which, that and thi*, are used substantively, they are only of 
the neuter gender, unless they are connected by the verb u witu a substantive, as 
"Which is the king T H "This is he," "That is the man." These and thon may be 
of any gender. 

When Qualitative adjectives are used in this way they generally refer to some 
noun in the plural which is understood, and are always preceded by the definite 
article : as, " The generous are loved." They may be used also without reference 
to a plural noun, to express a general idea, aa, the Sublime, the B eautif ul. 
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the real explanation being, that the substantive to which 
the adjective belongs is only not expressed, 

100 In one or two instances, however, some adjectives are used so com- 

Sletely as substantives, that they have the ordinary inflections of nouns, 
'his is the case with the words one, other (see §§ 93, 95). Even either 
and neither have a possessive case formed from them by some writers. 
Bat the authority for this is questionable. 

101 There are several cases in which an adjective becomes, to all intents 
and purposes, a noun. Thus the words subject and individual are pro- 
perly adjectives. They are also nouns; as when we say, " A subjects 
duties;" "The subjects of the Queen;" "An individual's tastes," or 
" Many individuals." 

102 Adjectives, in English, are not declinable words. With 
the exception of the words this and that, which have plural 
forms, these and those, and self, which has a plural selves, 
no adjective in English, indicates gender, number, or case, 
by means of inflection. 

103 Adjectives are generally said to agree in gender, number, 
and case, with the nouns which they qualify. But the rule 
is nugatory, because (with the exception mentioned above) 
adjectives do not admit of variations of form by which 
number, case, and gender can be indicated. It is better to 
say simply that adjectives qualify the nouns with which 
they are used. In other languages the case is different. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 

204 Adjectives admit of three varieties of form, called Degrees 
of Comparison. These are the Positive Degree, the Com- 
parative Degree, and the Superlative Degree. 

105 The Positive Degree of an adjective is the adjective in its 
simple form, used to point out some quality or attribute of 
that which we speak about, as "A black cat," "A fine day." 

106 When we wish to indicate that one thing, * or set of things, 
possesses the same quality or attribute as another, but that 
it possesses the said quality or attribute in a greater degree 
than the other thing or set of things, a change is made in 
the form of the simple adjective to mark this. The syllable 
er (or r only when the adjective ends in mute e) is added ; 
as "My knife is sharper than yours;" "John's book is 
pretty, but mine is prettier;" "Your parents are richer 

• The word thing means generally whatever we can think about, i.e., make a 
distinct object of thought, including persons, as well as what we commonly 
denominate things, p 
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than mine;" "This soldier is taller than those;" "These 
books are larger than that one." In these examples, it will 
be seen that one thing may be compared either with one 
thing or with a set of things, and tnat one set of things 
may be compared either with another set of things or with 
a single thing, 

107 The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that form of it 
by means of which we show that one thing, or set of things, 
possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater degree 
than another thing, or set of things. 

108 It must not be imagined that the comparative degree expresses the 
existence of more of a certain quality in an object than the positive 
degree does. If we say, " William is a clever boy," and " John is 
cleverer than Thomas," we are not to infer that cleverer in the second 
case implies the existence of more cleverness in John than the adjec- 
tive clever implies in the case of William. The fact may be that William 
is cleverer than John. The positive degree is used in the one case 
simply because William is not compared with any one else; and the 
comparative degree is used in the second case because John is compared 
with Thomas. 

109 Even the use of an adjective in the positive degree often implies some 
standard of comparison ; as when we use such words as high, great, <fec. 
But this results only from the meaning of the words themselves, and 
does not affect the grammatical use of the words. 

Some adjectives which are comparatives in origin are now used as 
positives, though they still involve the idea of relation in space or time. 
Such axe former, latter, elder, upper, inner, <fec. 

110 The Superlative Degree of an adjective is that form of it 
which shows that a certain thing, or set of things, possesses 
some quality or attribute in a greater degree than any other 
of the class to which it belongs. It is formed by adding st or 
est to the simple adjective, or the adjective in the positive 
degree ; as, greatest, tallest, largest. Thus, of several boys in 
a group, we may say, "John is the tallest." Of the countries 
of Europe we may say, " England is the wealthiest" 

111 If we say, " John is taller than all the other boys in the class," we 
express the same relation as to height between John and the rest as if 
we say, " John is the tallest boy in the class." But in the former case, John 
is considered apart from the other boys of the class, so that the two 
objects that we have in mind are John and the other boyt in the elate. 
When the superlative degree is used, John is considered as one of the 
group of boys between whom the comparison is made. 

112 When two things only are compared, it is usual and proper to employ 
the comparative degree, even when the things form one group, as such 
a group only admits of the comparison of one thing with one other ; as, 
" This line is the longer of the two." Nevertheless, from what has been 
said in the last paragraph, it appear! that it would not be very inaccurate 
to say, " the longett of the two." Such expressions are frequently 
employed by good writers. 
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U3 Many adjectives, from the nature of the ideas which they 
express, cannot have comparative and superlative degrees ; 
SB, right, left, wrong, square, triangular, together with most 
of the quantitative adjectives, and all the demonstrative 
adjectives. Sometimes, however, adjectives are used in a 
sense which falls short of their strict meaning, and then 
they admit of degrees of comparison which would not 
otherwise be tolerable. For example, extreme, perfect, 
chief. As when we say, " This specimen is more perfect 
than that;" "He died in the extremest misery;" "The 
chief est among ten thousand." 

114 In the case of some adjectives, the degrees of comparison 
are marked by what are commonly termed irregular forms. 
These are the following : — 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Good 


better* 


best 


Little f 


leas 


least 


Much 


more J 


most 


Many 


more 


most 


Bad 


worse § 


worst 


Late 


later or latter 


latest or last 


Nigh 


nigher 


nighest of next || 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


Old if 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 


Far 


farther 


farthest** 


[Forth] 


farther 


furthest. 



115 Adjectives of more than two syllables, and most adjec- 
tives of two syllables, do not allow of the formation of 
comparative and superlative degrees. But the same ideas 
as are expressed by these degrees of comparison are 
denoted by prefixing the adverbs more and most to the 
simple adjective, or ac(jective in the positive degree. Thus 
we say, Virtuous, more virtuous, most virtuous; Learned 

• The positive bet is still used in the dialect of Herefordshire. But is a shortened 
form of betst or betest. 

+ Little is a diminutive from the root lit (old English lyte). The superlative least 
has lost the t of the root, like best and last In tens the t is softened into s before 
the termination se, which is found in this comparative and in worse. Lesser is a 
double comparative. 

t In old Knulish we often find moe for more. 

\ In Anglo-Saxon the positive wear means bad. 

|| In Chaucer we find hext for highest. 

IT The»-e is an antiquated positive form, eld. Older Is an ordinary adjective of the 
comparative degree. Elder, though originally a simple comparative, has now lost 
that force, and is used to denote not so much greater ag*, as the relation of pre- 
cedence which is a consequence of being older. Elder cannot be followed by than. 

•* These forms are now established in the language, but they are formed upon 
a false analogy. From the adverb forth are derived further and furthest. But 
there being no adjective in the positive degree except far, further and furthest 
were corrupted into/artAer nud farthest, and set down as derivatives from far. 
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more learned, most learned. The disyllabic adjectives which 
do admit of degrees of comparison are those ending in -y 
{merry, merrier, merriest; holy, holier, holiest); in -er (as 
tender, tenderer, tenderest) ; and those in -ble (as able, abler, 
ablest). 

110 It is a mistake to cull such expressions as more virtuous, most splendid, 
tbe comparative and superlative degrees of the simple adjectives. They 
do not answer to the definition of comparative and superlative degrees; 
and, moreover, less virtuous and least virtuous would have quite as good 
a right to be called degrees of comparison of virtuous, as more virtuous 
and most virtuous. 

117 It is equally incorrect to speak of phrases like very great, very small, 
as superlative degrees or their equivalents. They do not take their 
origin from the same kind of companion as that which gives rise to the 
superlative degree of an adjective. They are phrases of the same class 
as rathsr large, somewhat tedious, excessively small, esc. They spring from 
the necessity for a tacit reference to some understood standard of com- 
parison even in the use of many adjectives in the positive degree. 

118 In Anglo-Saxon there were two superlative suffixes, -ost 
or -est and -ema (compare the Latin -imus in svmiU-imus, 
intimus, &c). There are a few superlatives in English 
ending in -most : hindmost, topmost, inmost, foremost, utter- 
most. Most of these are derived, not from adjectives in 
the positive degree, but from adverbs. They are not com- 
pounds of the adverb most, but double superlatives, formed 
by the use of both terminations -ema and -ost. In old 
English we find formest. The older writers often use 
double comparatives and superlatives, as "more kinder," 
"most unkindest." Former appears to be a comparative 
formed from the a.s. superlative forma. 



AKTICLE. 

119 One species of adjective, namely, the Article,* has been 
classed by grammarians as a separate part of speech. 
An Article is a demonstrative adjective; that is, it is a 
word which, when placed before a common noun, points 
out (with more or less distinctness) which of the things, 
for which the noun is a name, is spoken of. 



• J*ttn articulus, " a joint ;" a word used rather vaguely by the Latin 
grammarians. 
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120 There are two Articles, the Indefinite Article an or a, and 
the Definite Article the. 

121 The indefinite article an is the same in origin as the 
numeral one (in Scotch ane). When placed before a noun 
it indicates that we are speaking of some one of the things 
for each of which the noun is a name, but does not indicate 
which particular individual is meant, as **A dog bit me;" 
" I saw an old man." 

Of course the indefinite article can only be used before 
nouns in the singular number. 

122 The form an is used before words beginning with a vowel 
sound or mute h, as an apple, an heir, or before words 
beginning with an h which is sounded, provided the accent 
be not on the first syllable of the word; as, " an historical 
event." 

An drops the final n and becomes a before words beginning 
with a consonant, the aspirate h, or the letter w, when the 
sound of y is put before the u in pronunciation, as A man, 
a horsey a yellow ball, a useful book. 

123 The indefinite article is sometimes equivalent to any or 
every, as " Three times a week, i.e., every week ; " " Half-a- 
crown a dozen, i.e., any or every dozen;" "A hundred 
pounds a year, i.e., every year." 

124 The definite article the is used before a noun, to define or 
mark the particular individual or individuals that we are 
speaking of out of the class named by the noun. It is of 
the same origin as the demonstrative adjective that In 
Anglo-Saxon there was no definite article distinct from the 
demonstrative and relative pronouns, se, aeo, thaet (see 
Appendix, A., 1). The word the was indeclinable, and 
used oftener as a relative pronoun than as a demonstrative. 

120 The definite article is used in English before significant nouns (see 
§ 31). (a). It is used to mark out or individualise out of all the objects 
of thought that might be denoted by the significant name, that one to 
which attention is directed. It does th\», first, by directing attention to 
some attributive adjunct by which the individual is distinguished from 
the rest of the class of which it is a member. Thus, when we say, the 
black horse, the points attention to the adjective black, by which the 
horse in question is distinguished from others of the group to which it 
belongs. When we say, the Queen of England, the points to the dis- 
tinguishing adjunct of England. In the man who stole my puree, the 
points to the distinguishing adjective clause who stole, &c. The 
omission of the common name which is restricted by the adjective or 
attributive adjunct leads to such combinations as the Thames (for the 
river Thames) ; the Atlantic (for the Atlantic ocean) ; the Victory (for the 
ship Victory) ; secondly , by indicating that out of all the possible objects 
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to which the significant name might he applied, we are speaking of 
that particular one with which we have some obvious connection or 
concern, as when we say, the sun, the moon, the Queen, the City, the street, 
the door, the army, the Churchy &c. 

(b) The word the is used before significant nouns in the singular to 
show that one individual is taken as the representative of its class, as 
when we talk of the lion, the eagle, or when the name does not admit of 
more than one application in the sense in which it is used, as the 
universe, the Deity, the ocean. 

(c) The is used before nouns in the plural to show that we are speak* 
ing of the whole of the class to which the name belongs, as when we 
speak of the stars, the English, the good, the Alps. 

There is a corresponding use of the before an adjective when the two 
together form (not, as some say, an abstract, but) a universal concrete 
name, as the sublime, the ridiculous. 

126 When a noun preceded by an article is qualified by an 
adjective, the adjective is generally placed between the 
article and the noun. But in the case of the adjective 
such, or an adjective qualified by the adverbs so and too, 
the indefinite article comes after the adjective, as, " Such 
an event ;" " So great a misfortune." The same is the 
case with the definite article and the adjective all, as 
" All the day." 

127 An article should only be used once before a complex 
description of one and the same object, as "He made a 
better soldier than poet." If we were to say, " He made 
a better soldier than a poet," the latter clause would mean, 
" than a poet would make." " He upbraided the tyrant 
and destroyer of his country." If we were to say, " And 
the destroyer," the words tyrant and destroyer would denote 
two different persons. 



PBONOUN. 

128 A Pronoun* is a word used instead of a noun, as when 
we say, "John has come in: he is very tired," instead oi 
" John has come in : John is very tired." 

Pronouns are divided into two classes, Substantive Pro- 
nouns and Adjective Pronouns. 

129 Strictly speaking, no word should be called a Pronoun unless it is a 
substantive. But it is usual to include under this head certain demon- 
strative adjectives which are very often used substantively. These bear 



• Latin pronomen : pro for, nomen noun. 
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the somewhat contradictory name of Adjective Pronoun*. When they 
are attached to substantives which are expressed, as this man, each tune, 
they should he called Demonstrative Adjectives. 

130 The Substantive Pronouns are the following : — 

A. The Personal Pronouns, J, thou, he, she, it, we, you or 
ye, they. 

B. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun who. * 

0. The Relative Pronoun that. 

D. The Indefinite Pronouns one, aught, naught 

131 The Adjective Pronouns are the following : — 

E. The Demonstrative Pronouns this (plural these), that 
(plural those). 

F. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun which. 

G. The Relative and Interrogative Pronoun what. 
H. The Interrogative Pronoun whether. 

1. The Distributive and Indefinite Pronouns each, every, 
either, neither, any, other (plural others), some. 

J. The Possessive Pronouns mine, thine, hit, its [hersrf 
ours, yours, theirs]. 
K. The Reflective Pronoun self. 



Table of the Pronouns. 

SUBSTANTIVE. ADJECTIVE. 

f I, thou, he, she, 
132 I. Personal < it, we, you or 

[ ye, they. 
II. Relative — who, that . . . which, what. 
HI. Interrogative — who ... which, what, whether. 
IY. Demonstrative this, these, that, those. 

V Indefinite ( one » ^ aught, 

J ( naught . . any, other, some. 

VI. Distributive ( each > everv > either » 

I neither. 

VH. Reflective self. 

^^ fmine, thine, his, its 

VIII. Possessive < [hers,t ours, yours, 

I theirs]. 

* The real identity between the Relative and the Interrogative pronoun, and 
the nature of the apparent difference between them, will be found treated of in 
the introductory part of the Syntax (5 856). 

+ It is very doubtful whether hen, our*, your* and their* should be called 
objective* at all. (See 1108). 
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I.— Personal Pronouns. 

133 Personal Pronouns are of three kinds. 1. Those of the 
First Person. 2. Those of the Second Person. 3. Those 
of the Third Person. 

134 The Pronoun which is used when a person speaks of 
himself singly, or of himself in conjunction with one or 
more others, without mentioning any names, is called the 
Personal Pronoun of the First Person. It is declinable, 
and has the following forms : — 

Singular. FluraL 

Nominative Case ... I We 

Possessive Case .... Mine* or My Our 
Objective Case .... Me Us. 

The Nominative Case I is always written with a Capital 
letter. 

135 The Pronoun which is used when we speak of the person 
or persons spoken to, is called the Personal Pronoun of the 
Second Person. It is declinable, and has the following 
forms: — 

Singular. Floral. 

Nominative Case . Thou You or Ye 

Possessive Case . . Thine* or Thy Your 
Objective Case . . Thee You or Ye.f 

Tfce plural forms of this pronoun (except ye) are commonly 
used when speaking to a single person. 

136 The plural forma of the pronouns of the first and second persons are 
not etymologically derived from the singular forms. In fact, the notion 
involved (for example) in we is not related to that expressed hy I in the 
same way that the idea expressed hy men is related to that expressed hy 
man. We does not imply a simple repetition of I. The notion involved 
in the word I does not admit of plurality. 

137 The pronouns of the first and second persons do not mark 
distinctions of gender, because when a person speaks of 

* Mine and thine f Anglo-Saxon mtn and thin) are the older forms of the posses- 
sive caae. Formerly these forms and the shorter forms my and thy were used 
indifferently, as " My son, give me thine henrt ;" the forms mine and thine being 
preferred before words beginning with a vowel or h. At present, mine and thine 
are used like the posbessive pronouns ours, yours, and theirs, when the noun which 
they qualify is nut expressed. In old English, we find maugre myne and maugre ' 
thyne for in spite of me, in spite of thee, showing that mine and thine are true 
genitive or possessive cases, and nor- adjectives. 

t Several grammarians maintain that ye is exclusively nominative ; but the best 
writers in the language use ye as an objective case. As, " Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
my people.** '* His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both " (Milton). " The 
more shame for ye, holy men I thought ye " (Shakspere). It is true, however, that 
ye is derived from the Anglo-Saxon nominative ge, and you from the accusative 



Feminine. 


Neuter. 


She 


It 


Her 


Ite 


Her 


It 
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himself or to another person, the sex, being evident, does 
not need to be marked in language by differences of 
gender, and the plural forms must of necessity be 
ambiguous, as we and you may include persons of different 
sexes. 

138 The pronoun which is used when a person speaks of one 
or more other persons or things, without describing them 
by a noun, is called the Personal Pronoun of the Third 
Person.* It admits of the distinctions of number, case, and 
gender. It has the following forms : — 

Singular. 
Masculine. 

Nominative Case . . He 
Possessive Case . . . His 
Objective Case . . . Himf 

Plural 

Nominative Case . . They 1 
Possessive Case . . . Their > For all genders. 
Objective Case . . . Them J 

ISO The plural forms must be ambiguous as to gender, because they may 
be used when speaking of persons of different sexes, or of persons and 
things together. 

140 It in Anglo-Saxon was hit, of which the regular genitive or possessive 
case was his The possessive case its is of comparatively modern origin. 
It is hardly to be found \ in the English Bible. His was formerly used 
for the neuter as well as for the masculine ; as, " If the salt have lost 
his savour," &c. Its is found in Shakspere, but even there his is much 
more common as the possessive case of it. 

141 The possessive cases of the above pronouns are frequently set down 
as possessive pronouns, that is, as pronominal adjectives. This is a 
mistake. When we say My book, my is not an adjective qualifying 
the noun book, but a possessive case attached to the noun book, just 
as the word John's is in John's book. It follows from this that it is 
perfectly correct to say, " Pity my sorrows, who am bereaved of my 
children ;" " I bewail thy fate, who art so poor." Nevertheless such 
expressions as the above are unusual. 

142 The plural forms they, their, them are taken with very little alteration 
from the plural of the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative pronoun, Nom. and 
Ace. ' tha,' Abl. and Dat. ' tham,' Gen. ' thara.' He is a corruption of 
the Anglo-Saxon nominative masculine se, and she either of the same 
word, or of the feminine form seo or heo. In some parts of the country 
she is still used in speaking of men, Hoo is still heard in Lancashire 
for she. 

* Some grammarians of authority (e.g., Dr. Adams) class this pronoun among 
the demonstratives. Its forms are closely allied to, and in some instancos 
borrowed from, those of the definite article or demonstrative. (8ee Appendix A..) 

+ On looking at the Anglo Saxon forms (Appendix A, 8), it will be seen that 
Aim is properly a dative (maso. and neut.) and her a gen. or dat. feminine. 

% One example occurs in Lev. xxv. 6. 
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143 The possessive oases of tbe personal pronouns differ from the posses- 
sive cases of nouns in this respect, that they cannot be used without 
a noun. * We can say. " This knife is John's." but we cannot say. 
"This knife is your." 



H. and III.— The Relative and Interrogative Pro- 
nouns WHO, WHAT, WHICH, WHETHER. 

144 A Eelative t Pronoun is a word which refers to some noun 
or pronoun which has been already used to mark the person 
or thing spoken about, and which is called the antecedent of 
the relative. Thus, in the sentence, "He is reading about 
Harold who was slain at Hastings/' who refers to the noun 
Harold, and Harold is called the antecedent to the relative. 
In " I have found the sheep which I had lost," which refers 
to the noun sheep, and sheep is called the antecedent to the 
pronoun which. In "He who is contented is rich," who 
refers to the pronoun he, and he is called the antecedent to 
who. When a common noun in the singular number is the 
antecedent to a relative, it is always accompanied by some 
demonstrative adjective ; as, " He is the man whom 1 was 
speaking about; "I found a ford which had been shot." 
Li such cases there is always a reciprocal relation. The 
relative points us to the demonstrative word which 
accompanies the antecedent, while the demonstrative word 
in its turn points us to the relative, by means of which its 
own signification is made clear. 

145 The relative pronoun, however, differs from the definite 
article and the demonstrative adjectives this and that by 
having at the same time a grammatically connective force, 
and attaching subordinate adjective clauses to some word 
in the principal sentence. Interrogative pronouns are not 
different pronouns ; they are relative pronouns used in a 
special manner. (See § 356.) 

146 The pronoun WHO is used only when persons are spoken 
of. It does not mark the distinctions of number and gender, 
but it has the distinctions of case. It is thus declined : — 

Nominative Case .... Who 

Possessive Case Whose 

Objective Case Whom. 

• That is to say, not now ; but such constructions were legitimate in Chaucer's 
time. 

+ Relative to a bad term, because it is insufficient. He, the, it, this, that, they are 
also (literally) relative pronouns, because they refer to some preceding substantive 
or antecedent. 
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147 WHAT was originally the neuter of who, and was a sub- 
stantive ; but like the neuter that, it has come to be used 
adjectively with nouns of any gender, at least when used 
interrogatively. It is not now used adjectively as a relative, 
though in old English we find such sentences as "What 
time I am afraid," "I will trust in thee. 1 ' As a substantive 
it is very common ; as, * * This is what I said." It never has 
its antecedent expressed. 

148 It is, however, an utter mistake to treat what as though it were made 
up of, or were equivalent to, that which. It is simply a relative with its 
antecedent understood, just as when we say, " Who steals my puree 
steals trash." It is like the German was, before which the antecedent 
da* is commonly omitted, though it may be expressed. An adjective 
clause introduced by the relative what is therefore an adjective clause, 
used substantively. In the sentence, " I do not believe what has been 
said," what is in no sense the object of believe; it is the subject of hat 
been said. 

149 The pronoun who, with its neuter what, is also used inter- 
rogatively; as, " Who did this?" " Whose book is that?" 
" What did you say ? " In Anglo-Saxon who (hwa,* neuter 
hwaet) was not a relative, it was only used substantively 
and interrogatively. (For its declension, see Appendix A, 
4.) There is also a rare use of who as an indefinite pro- 
noun ;t as, " As who should say," for " As one may say." 
(In old English, "Als hwa say.") The neuter what is 
commonly thus used after some, somewhat, meaning some- 
thing. Somewho is found in old writers. % 

150 As what is no longer used as a relative when the antecedent 
is expressed, its place is supplied by the pronoun WHICH. 
It is wrong, however, to call which the neuter of who. It 
is an adjective pronoun, and not necessarily neuter. In 
old-fashioned English it is found instead of who, as " Our 
Father which art in heaven." At present, however, it is 
never used substantively as a relative, except with refer- 
ence to animals and things. 

151 Which corresponds in origin to the German welcher. In 
Anglo-Saxon it was hwyle or hwile, being a compound of 
hwa and lie or like. In Scotch it is quhilk, thus answering 
exactly in force to the Latin qualis. Its correlative is such{ 
(German solcher), a compound of swa (so) and lie. 

• We still pronounce the h before the w in words like when and where. 

♦ See Dr. Adams (Bng. L„ \ 260). 

X Compare the use of qui and qui* in Latin after n, Ac. 

* In old English which is used after such (as quali* is after talis) ; as, " Such 
which must go before " (Bacon). One old form of the word was wuch (compare 
such). The premutation which has established itself, but sich is considered 
vulgar. 
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As an adjective it is used both relatively and interro- 
gatively; as, " The doctrine of the Nicolaitans, which thing 
1 hate;" "Wait till to-morrow, on whi ch day I shall be 
with you;" "He employed his money unsparingly, by 
which means he succeeded;* " Which dress are you going 
to wear P " When used interrogatively, it asks for one out 
of a definite number. 

1W Tn place of of which (implying possession) many good writers use 
whose. Thus, "The question whose solution I require" (Dryden), 
"I could a tale unfold, who$e lightest word," &c. (Shak$pere). This 
is perfectly correct, though unusual except in poetry. Whose is the 
possessive of the neuter what. Hwaes in Anglo-Saxon was neuter as 
well as masculine. But it is a mistake to call whose the possessive case 
of which. The pronoun which, being an adjective, is not declined. 

In old-fashioned English we often find the before which. (Compare 
the French le quel, where quel is the equivalent of which, being derived 
from qualis.) 

153 The pronoun whetherf (i.e., which of two) was originally an 
adjective pronoun ; as, "Whilst thus the case in doubtful 
balance hung, unsure to whether side it would incline." 
(Spenser.) Like which, it may be used substantively; as, 
" Whether of them twain did the will of his father." This 
pronoun is now nearly obsolete. 

154 The relative pronouns who, which, and what are com- 
pounded with ever and soever. Whosoever is declined — 

Nominative Case . . • Whosoever, or whoever 
Possessive Case . . . Whosesoever 
Objective Case .... Whomsoever. 

Whosoever and whomever are not used. Whoso is not 
declined. 

a 

155 Whoever and whatever have the same peculiar force as 
wJiat. (See § 160.) They also give the notion of univer- 
sality to the antecedents that are implied; thus, " Whoever 
does this shall be punished," is equivalent to "Every one 
(or any one) who does this," &e. ; "Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted," is equivalent to "The sins of 
every one whose sins ye remit, are remitted." 

• In such sentences as this, which has not anyone substantive as an antecedent; 
but refers to the whole preceding clause. 

t The syllable ther in whether, either, other, implies an alternative between two. 
It is, in fact, of the same origin as the ter or repot which we find in uter, irepos, 
&c., and many comparative adjectives. Uter (once quuter or ewter, from qui) is 
precisely analogous to whether, from who, as is worepot from the interrogative sad 
relative root to. 
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106 In Anglo-Saxon the word aeg ' ever' (German, twig) was pat before 
the pronoun. Thus we find aeghwa = whoever; aeghwaet — whatever; 
aeghwaefter, * which of the two you like.' This last was shortened into 
aegfier, whence our either. 



The Relative Pronoun THAT. 

157 The relative pronoun THAT is a substantive. It may be 
used either of persons or of things. It is never placed 
after prepositions, and is governed, by a preposition only 
when the preposition is placed at the end of the clause. It 
has no variations in form to mark number, gender, or case. 
Examples : " The horse that I rode, fell." " He to-day that 
sheds his blood with me, shall be my brother." " This is 
the man that I spoke of." 

158 That was originally the neater of the Anglo-Saxon demonstrative 
pronoun ae,teo, pact, which was also used as a relative, just as der, die, 
dot still is in German. This pronoun and the indeclinable Jx were 
used as relatives before who was so used. When that is used as a 
relative, it is never an adjective. It is always used as a substantive, 
bat may refer to a noon of any gender. In old-fashioned English that 
(like what) was used with its antecedent understood ; as, " We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen" (John iii. 11); " That 
thou doest, do quickly " (John xiii. 27) ; "lam that I am." 

159 That cannot be used in all cases where who can be used. It can be 
used only when the relative clause is required to give to the antecedent 
its full signification. We cannot use that when the antecedent is a 
proper name, or when the antecedent noun has with it a demonstrative 
adjective which sufficiently defines the thing or person spoken of. We 
cannot say, " Thomas that died yesterday, was my brother;" or " I have 
heard from my father, that is in America." The words Thomas and my 
father explain perfectly by themselves who is meant. In other words, a 
clause beginning with that limits or defines* the noun to which it 
refers, and is therefore improper when that noun does not admit of 
farther limitation. But who or which may always be used when that 
can be used. The use of the relative will be further explained in the 
Syntax. (See Adjective Clauses.) 

160 The relative pronoun is frequently understood, that is, 
implied, but not expressed; as, " He has not returned the 
book I lent him," for " the book which I lent him ; " "That 

• Some grammarians think that who and which are not properly used to intro- 
duce a limiting or defining clause, and that in such sentences as " That is the man 
who spoke to us yesterday/' "The house which he built still remains," the word 
that is preferable. The best writers of English prose do not seem to entertain 
this view. When prepositions have to be employed, whom and which are preferred 
to that. In the English Bible it would be difficult to find a clause beginning with 
that, and having a preposition at the end ; and when a defining or restrictive 
clause is wanted after the demonstrative that, It always begins with which in the 
English of the Bible. 
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is the person I spoke of," for "the person whom I spoke of." 
But the relative is not now omitted in good English, unless, 
if expressed, it would be in the objective case. 

161 The adverb as (a. s. aelswa = also, German als) is often 
used as a substitute for a relative pronoun, especially after 
same and such; as, " This is not the same as that , " His 
character is not such as I admire ; " "I have not from your 
eyes that gentleness and show of love as I was wont to 
have" (Shakspere, Julius Ccesar, i., 2, 45). In vulgar 
English as is commonly used as a simple relative. In old- 
fashioned German so is found doing duty as a relative 
pronoun.* 



IV.— The Demonstrative Adjectives THIS and THAT. 

162 This has a plural, viz., these. That has a plural, viz., 
those.\ This refers to what is near the speaker (near me) 
in position ; that refers to what is at a distance from the 
speaker. As " This apple is ripe, that is not." In this sense 
this and that are called real demonstratives, or words that 
point to things (Latin res), 

163 This and that are also used to point, not to things them- 
selves, but to some description of what we are speaking 
about, as, " The general was in command of a large force. 
This force consisted of infantry and artillery." "They 
remained one day at Rome. That day passed without any 
remarkable event." When thus used, this and that are 
called logical demonstratives. "When two things which 
have been already mentioned are referred to, this refers to 
what has been mentioned last, that refers to what was 
mentioned before it; as, " Virtue and vice offer themselves 
for your choice : this leads to misery, that to happiness." 
This is also used to refer to something which is going to be 
mentioned, as, "This is my hope and prayer, that my 
children may grow up in the fear of the Lord." 

164 This and that (in the singular) are not used substantively to stand for 
persons, except as subjects of the verb be when the latter is followed by 
a noun as the predicate; as, "This is my brother;" "that is John." 
We cannot say, " This did the deed," meaning " this man ;" or, " That 

* Some writers say that but is used as a relative pronoun, as in, " There was no 
one but did his best." This is quite inadmissible. The phrase may be otherwise 
explained. (8ee \ 567, &c.) 

+ Etymologically, however, those is not the plural of that (a. b. ]>mt). These and 
thon are only various forms of pas, the plural of pes or pis. (See Appendix A, 1, 2.) 
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•hall lie punished,*' meaning " that person/' This restriction does not 
apply to the plural : " These are not drunken, as ye suppose ;" " Upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute." Bnt this use of the plural is now 
almost obsolete. 



V.— The Indefinite Pronouns ONE, AUGHT, 
NAUGHT, ANY, OTHEK, SOME. 

165 The Indefinite Pronoun one is not the same as the 
numeral adjective one. It is a substantive, and is the 
same word as the French on, which is derived from the 
Latin homon=* It has a possessive case, as, " One's repu- 
tation is at stake. 9 ' 

166 Aught f (a. s. awiht) is a derivative from the Anglo- 
Saxon substantive tin At, ' a thing,' which we still employ 
as a masculine in the noun wight. Naught is a compound 
of the negative ne and aught 

167 Any (a. s. aenig) is a derivative from ane, * one,' just as 
ullus in Latin is a diminutive of unm. (Key, Lai. Gr. y 
§ 334.) When any refers to a singular noun, it implies 
quantity; when it refers to a plural noun, it implies 
number; as, "This food is bad, I will not eat any; 99 
" There were some apples on that tree, did you pluck 
any$" 

168 Otheb, when used as a substantive, has the ordinary 
inflections of a noun. 

Singular. FluraL 

Nominative Case .... Other Others 

Possessive Case .... Other's Others* 

Objective Case .... Other Others. 

When an is used before other the two words are usually 
written together, another. 

VI.-— The Distributive Pronouns EACH, EVERY, 

EITHER, NEITHER. 

169 Each (a. s. aelc, Scotch ilka) is used both adjectively and 

substantively. 

In such phrases as, " They loved each other ;" " They hated one 
another," the words each and other, and one and another, have a 

* Compare the German man aiid the noun mann. Man whs used for one in 
Anglo-Saxon. Dr Adauis considers that the plural form ones should be connected 
with the Indefinite Pronoun <m«, and not with the numeral one. Yet in French 
we find Us un$. 

+ These words are often (but incorrectly) written ought and nought. 
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reciprocal relation to each other; but It is a mistake to call them 
compound pronouns (as though equivalent to the Oreek alleloi). They 
are independent pronouns, having separate and different constructions 
in the sentences where they occur. In " They loved each ot^er," each 
is in the nominative case, in the attributive relation to they, which it 
distributes in sense ; other is in the objective case, governed by the verb 
loved. Iu Spenser {Faerie Queen, i. 5, 6) we find : — " With greedy force 
each other doth assail ;" that is " each doth assail the other." In " They 
heard each other's voice," each is in the nominative case, agreeing 
with they ; other's is in the possessive case, attached to the noun voice, 
8uch phrases as to each other, from one another, Sec., are corruptions, 
made upon a false analogy. In old-fashioned and correct English we 
find each to other, one from another. It seems anomalous at first sight, 
that a word like each, which is essentially singular, should be attached 
to a plural word, but we have exactly the same idiom in Latin. QuUque 
in the singular may be used to distribute a plural subject. 

170 Every (old English everaelc or everiUe) is a compound of 
A. 8. aefre, 'ever,' and adc, and denotes all of a series 
taken one by one. Each and every both call attention to 
the individuals forming a collection. When each is used, 
the prominent idea is that of the subdivision of the collec- 
tion into its component parts. When every is used, the 
prominent idea is that the individuals taken together make 
up some whole. 

171 Either and neither are always singular. It is a blunder 
to make them the subjects of verbs in the plural.* Eor the 
derivation of the words, see § 156. 

VII.~ The Reflective Pronoun SELF. 

172 Self (plural selves) is used with either the possessive or the 
objective case of the personal pronouns, it is preceded by 
what seems the possessive case of the personal pronouns of 
the first and second persons, and by the objective case of 
the pronouns of the third person, myself, thyself, ourselves, 
yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, themselves. 

The pronoun self may also be used substantively with 
the possessive case of a noun, especially along with the 
adjective own; as, "A man's own self." "Men's own 
selves." In such cases the pronoun is always in the 
possessive case, as " his own self," " their own serves." 

The pronoun one is generally treated as being on a par 
with the pronouns of the third person ; so that we write 
oneself, not one's self 

173 The constructions in which ttlf appears to be used as a substantive 

* The older writers were not clear upon this point. Shakspere frequently gives 
a plural sense to every and neither. Thus, " Every one to rest themselves betake" 
{Rape q/Lucrtce, 125) ; " When neither are alive* (Cymb. iv. 2, 262). 
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are probably corruptions. In Anglo-Saxon sylf was always an adjective, 
and being declinable, was pat in the same case and number as the 
personal pronoun to which it was attached. This accounts for the 
plural selves, without resorting to an original substantive use of 
the word. But this curious anomaly is found in Anglo-Saxon, that 
the nominative sylf might be preceded by the dative case of a pronoun, 
the compound having the force of a nominative. * This idiom gave 
rise to the forms mevylf (of which myself is a corruption), thesylf (of 
which thyself is a corruption), and himsylf, i.e., himself. Herself is 
derived from the dative hire, not from the genitive. Themselves had 
a similar origin. Ourselves and yourselves were probably formed by 
a false analogy. This accounts for the fact that although self appears 
to be a substantive in myself, &o., the words myself, ourselves, thyself, 
yourself, yourselves, are never considered to be of the third person, but 
of the first and second respectively, as, " Myself am hell." These 
compounds, however, when used as the subjects of sentences, are 
generally preceded by the nominative of the personal pronouns, as, 
8 1 myself saw him," or "I saw him myself." So, "He himself told 
me," or, " He told me himself:* 

VIII.— The Possessive Pronouns. 

174 The forms ours, yours, theirs, Tiers are not (strictly speak- 
ing) possessive cases of the personal pronouns, but deriva- 
tives from them, being apparently possessives formed from 
possessives. They are only used when the noun to which 
they relate is not expressed. It is rather doubtful whether 
they ought to be called adjectives at all. It would, per- 
haps, be better to call them secondary possessives, and treat 
them as substantives. In formation they are analogous to 
the double superlatives (§ 118). 

In Anglo-Saxon the genitive cases of the personal pronouns were 
turned into adjectives, and declined as such. (Compare the relation 
between the possessive oases of the personal pronouns and the 
possessive adjectives in German.) It is, therefore, by no means 
clear whether mine, thine, his, &c, should now be treated as possessive 
cases (i.e., as substantives), or as adjectives, which have lost their 
declension-suffixes.* The word own has no pretensions to be con- 
sidered a pronoun. 

* Modern grammarians are horrified at such expressions as, " It is me." "Who 
did that? Me, Sir," &c. Nevertheless, it is by no means clear that these forms 
are inconsistent with the idioms of our language. They are not more at variance 
with strict rules than he hinwlf, she herself, &c. ; and the French language tolerates 
the dative forms moi, tot, lui, &c, in constructions where grammatical purity 
would require the nominative, as "C'est moi/' 

t Dr. Adams is disposed to treat of mine, Ac. (a book of mine), as arising from a 
repetition of the idea of possession. The general explanation is that " a book of 
mine" means "a book of my books" (Latham, Bug. Lang., p. 443). If this were 
necessarily the case, such an expression as "this sweet wee wife of mine/' in 
Burns'e song, would suggest unpleasant ideas of bigamy. In " a book of yours " 
we have a triple expression of the possessive or genitive idea by means of of, r, 
and s. The provincial forms ourn, yourn, hisn, &c, though not recognised in 
polite English, are just as good as ours and yours. 
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VERB. 

175 A Verb* is that part of sp^ech by means of which we are 
able to make an assertion about something. 

176 The word which stands for what is spoken about is called 
the subject of the verb (or of the sentence). It is put in 
the nominative case. A verb expresses with regard to 
what is spoken about, that it is something, that it does some" 
thing, or that it is the object of some action, 

177 When an adjective is prefixed to a noun, the notion of some quality, 
attribute, or fact, is connected with our notion of that which is spoken 
about. If we say a red apple, the notion of red is connected with that 
of apple. The same end is attained by the use of a verb, with this 
difference, that when we prefix an adjective to a noun, the connexion 
between the two notions is spoken of as already existing ; the use of a 
verb effects the union of the two notions. When we say a blue coat, the 
connexion between the object of thought and its attribute is pre- 
supposed. When we say, The coat is blue, the verb is effects the union 
of the two notions. [The different kinds of sentences that result from 
the use of verbs are treated of in the Syntax.] 

178 Verbs are divided into two classes — Transitive! and In- 
transitive Verbs. 

A Transitive Verb is one which denotes an action or 
feeling which is directed towards some object; as, strike, 
"He strikes the ball;" love, "He loves his father." The 
word which stands for the object of the action described by 
the verb is called the object of the verb. It is put in the 
objective case. 

An Intransitive Verb is one which denotes a state or con- 
dition, or an action or feeling which is not directed towards, 
or exerted upon an object ; as, to be, to dwell, to stand, to 
sit, to rejoice, to run. Verbs of this kind are sometimes 
called Neuter Verbs. 

179 Many verbs which denote actions are used sometimes as transitive 
verbs, sometimes as intransitive verbs ; as, " He rolls a ball ; the ball 
rolls." " He ran away ; he ran a thorn into his finger." " The child 
speaks already." " He speaks several languages." In all such cases there 
is not only a difference of use, but a real difference of meaning. Thus, 
roll (transitive), " to give a rotary motion to a body ;" and roll (intransi- 
tive), " to move with a rotary motion." Speak, " to utter articulate 
sounds" (intransitive); speak, "to use (a language) as the means of 
expressing ideas " (transitive). Sometimes the intransitive use of ft 

* Latin verbum, " word ;" the verb being emphatically the word of the sentence. 
f Latin transit*, " to go across ;" the action passes over, as it were, from the 
doer of it to the object of it. 
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verb may be explained by understanding the reflective pronoun, after it; 
as, " The earth moves (itself)." " The needle txtrrs (itself) towards the 
pole." But this explanation will not apply in all cases. 

180 Verbs admit of the following modifications: — Voice, 
Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

Voice. 

181 Voice is the form of a verb by means of which we show 
whether the subject of the sentence stands for the doer, or 
for the object of the action spoken of by the verb. There 
are two Voices, the Active Voice and the Passive Voice. 

The Active Voice is made up of those forms of a verb 
which denote that the subject of the sentence stands for the 
doer of the action described by the verb; as, "The boy 
strikes the ball. 1 ' " The cat killed the mouse." 

The Passive Voice is made up of those forms of a verb 
which denote that the subject of the sentence stands for 
the object of the action described by the verb; as, "The 
ball is struck by the boy." "The mouse was kitted by 
the cat." 

182 We may speak of one and the same action by means either 
of a verb in the active voice, or of a verb in the passive 
voice ; but then the word that is the object of the active 
verb must be the subject of the passive verb, as in the above 
examples. 

It is clear that only transitive verbs can properly be used 
in the passive voice. There is, however, a remarkable 
exception to this principle in English. When an intransi- 
tive verb is followed by a phrase made up of a preposition 
and noun, the intransitive verb may often be used passively 
with the preposition as an adverbial adjunct. Thus we 
may say, "I despair of success,'* "I hope for* reward," 
and also ' ' Success is despaired of," ' ' Reward is hoped for . " * 

183 The Passive Voioe of a verb is formed by prefixing the 
various parts of the verb be to the perfect participle of the 
verb. The perfect participle of a transitive verb is passive 
in meaning. 

184 Some intransitive verbs have their perfect tenses formed 
by means of the verb be, followed by the past or perfect 

* Respecting the view held by some grammarians that in such a phrase as, " I 
wonder at your folly," at has become an adverb, and wonder at a compound pre- 
cisely equivalent to a transitive verb, and having your folly for its object, see the 
note on § 372. 
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participle;* as, " I am come;" "He is arrived;" "He is 
fallen. Great care must be taken not to confound these 
with passive verbs. The sign of the passive voice is not 
the verb be, but the passive participle that follows it. 

Mood. 

185 Moods (that is, modes) are certain variations of form in 
verbs, by means of which we can show the mode or manner 
in which the attribute or fact indicated by the verb is con- 
nected in thought with the thing that is spoken of. 

In English mere are four moods : — 1. The Infinitive 
Mood. 2. The Indicative Mood. 3. The Imperative 
Mood. 4. The Subjunctive Mood.f 

186 To these moods many grammarians add the Potential Mobd, meaning 
by that mood certain combinations of the so-called auxiliary verbs may, 
mighty can, could, would, should, must, with the infinitive mood. This is 
objectionable — 1. Because such a way of forming a mood is different 
from what we find in the case of the other moods, which depend upon 
inflection. 2. Because the said potential mood would need to be itself 
subdivided into Indicative forms and Subjunctive forms. The sentences, 
" I could do this at one time, but I cannot now," and " I could not do 
this, if I were to try," do not contain the same parts of the verb can. 
In the first sentence, could is in the indicative mood ; in the second, it 
is in the subjunctive mood. 8. Because no grammatical analogy justi- 
fies us in calling these compound expressions moods. I can unite, and 
I must go, are no more mood* of the verbs write and go, than possum 
scribere is a mood of scribo in Latin ; or, Je pui» ecrire, Ich kann schreibem 
and Ich must gehen, moods of the verbs icrire, schreiben, and gehen in 
French and German. The potential mood seems to have been invented 
because grammarians did not know what to do with an infinitive mood 
that is not preceded by to. 

1.— The Infinitive Mood. 

187 The Infinitive Mood is that form of the verb which is 
used when the action or state that is indicated by the verb 
is spoken of without reference to person, number, or time. 
The infinitive mood has the force of a substantive. It is 
used (sometimes with, sometimes without the preposition 
to) either as the subject or as the object of some other 
verb. Thus in "To rise early promotes health," to rise is 

# Some grammarians are pleased to order us to alter these forms into " I have 
come," " He has arrived," Ac. They ha 1 better at the same time mend the French 
and German languages, which at present still tolerate the forms, Je suis venu, Ich 
bin gtkommen. 

+ Mood > omes from the La+in modus, "manner;" Indicative from indicate, "to 
point out ;" Imperative from imperare, " to command :" Subjunctive from subjungere, 
"Ujom m tOi n Infinitive from injhutus, "unlimited." 
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the subject of the verb promotes. In " I love to read good 
books, to read is the object of the verb love. In " I dare 
not do this/ 1 do is the object of the verb dare. 

188 It is impossible to make an assertion by means of the 
Infinitive Mood. 

189 The preposition to, which commonly precedes the infinitive 
mood, is no part of the mood itself. An infinitive mood may 
be complete without it. After many verbs (such as may, 
can, shall, will, must, let, dare, do, bid, make, see, hear, fed, 
need) to is not required before the infinitive that follows. 
As, " I bid you go away." " He made me turn out of my 
way." "I ieel the shock vibrate through my nerves." 
"Let me depart" "How dare you tell such a lieP" &c. 
As the verbs in Italics are all m the infinitive mood, it 
follows that the preposition to is not necessary to form an 
infinitive.* 

100 In Anglo-Saxon, the Infinitive Mood in -a*, when used astt/eA, had 
no to before it. \\ was, however, treated as a declinable abstract noun, 
and a dative form (called the gerund) in -anne or -enne was used, pre- 
ceded by the preposition to, which had its full force, as to gehyrann* 
('to hear,' i.e., * for hearing*), to cumenne ('to come,' or ' for coming 'J. 
In ' He that hath ears to hear,' to hear would be expressed by to 
gehyranne. This combination was never used as the mere subject or 
object of another verb. It passed into modern English, with the loss 
of the dative termination, as in 'I came to tell you ;' ' The water is 
good to drink. 1 Here the to has its full and proper force. But, 
somehow or other, this infinitive with to came to be used in place of 
the simple infinitive as the subject of another verb, as, " To err is 
human, to forgive divine." Here the preposition to is utterly without 
meaning. We even find another preposition used before it, as, u This 
is Elias which was for to come." When the phrase is used as the object 
of a verb, the to has still a vestige of meaning. " I love to hear sweet 
music " means "my love is directed towards hearing sweet music." 
But the force of the to is very feeble. As this infinitive, preceded by 
to, has come to us through the Anglo-Saxon gerund, it is often called 
the gerundial infinitive, or the gerund. 

191 Some grammarians of authority t believe that the forms in -ing, used 

* The case is exactly analogous in German. The preposition zu precedes the 
infinitive mood after all verbs except such as answer to the English verbs after 
which to is not required. But no one would dream of writing down ru Usen as an 
infinitive mood. The infinitive mood of the verb is Usen. Becker (in his German 
Grammar) applies the term supine to this combination of tu with an infinitive 
mood. There would be advantages in the use of this name in English grammar, 
as the combination most nearly approaches the force of the Latin supine in -urn, 
and the term gerund might then be restricted to the forms in -ing. 

t E.g., Dr. Adams. It is, however, by no means clear that this view is correct. 
It is, in the first place, a matter of theory, and not of clear historical certainty. 
In the next place, if forms in -ing are the lineal descendauts of the ordinary old 
infinitive in -an, it is unaccountable that they are never employed after the verbs 
can, may, shall, &c, where in modern English (as in German) we get the simplewt 
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as the subjects or objects of verbs, as in " I hate lying" " Seeing is 
believing" have arisen from a corruption of the old infinitive ending in 
•an f which became -en or -in, and then -ing. Accordingly they call these 
forms Infinitives in -ing. In this work they are treated as verbal nouns 
or gerunds. (§ 197.) 

2.— The Indicative Mood. 

192 The Indicative Mood comprises those forms of a verb by 
means of which a simple assertion can be made without 
reference to any other fact or event; as, " He struck the 
ball." " I love my parents." " We shall set out to-morrow." 

3.— The Imperative Mood. 

193 The Imperative Mood includes those forms of the verb 
by means of which we utter a command (requests and 
exhortations are only weaker kinds of commands) ; as, 
" Give me that book. " Go away." From its nature the 
imperative mood can only be used in the second person. 

4.— The Subjunctive Mood* 

194 The Subjunctive Mood includes those forms of the verb 
by means of which a fact or event is spoken of, not simply 
and unconditionally, but as a supposition, or as contingent 
upon some other action or event. 

195 A verb in the Subjunctive Mood is generally (but not 
always) preceded by one of the conjunctions, if, that, 
though, unless, except, either expressed or understood; as, 
" If he were here, I should see him." " Would that this 
were so." "The sentence is, that he be imprisoned for 
life." 

It must be observed that the indicative mood follows most 
of these conjunctions quite as often as the subjunctive. 

196 Some of the contingent or dependent modes in which a 
fact or event is viewed, which in other languages are ex- 



and purest use of the Infinitive. Nor do we get over any grammatical difficulty 




the ordinary 

* It is necessary to caution the learner that the conjunction is no part of the 
mood itself. He may meet with English grammars in which If I am is set down 
as the subjunctive mood of the verb be. On the same principle we shall next be 
told that ti turn is the subjunctive mood of the verb ««. 
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pressed by the subjunctive mood, are expressed in English 
by certain parts of some verbs, which are called auxiliary, 
or helping verbs. 

Gerund* 

197 Besides the participles (which are adjectives), most verbs 
in English have a noun ending in -ing formed from them, 
called the gerund* A gerund is like an imperfect parti- 
ciple in form, but is totally distinct from it in origin and 
construction. As the verbs have and be have gerunds, 
there are also certain compound forms, which may be 
called compound gerunds, made up of the gerunds of these 
verbs combined with participles; as, having gone, being 
loved, having been writing, having been struck, 

198 Gerunds are used either as the subjects or objects of verbs, or after 
prepositions, + as, " I like reading y " " He is fond of studying,' 1 " He is 
desirous of being distinguished," " After having been writing all the 
morning, I am tired," " Through having lost his book, he could not 
learn his lesson." The English gerunds (like the Latin gerunds) may 
govern a noun in the objective case ; as, " I like heating music." 

199 Participles (being adjectives) are never used as the subjects or objects 
of verbs, or after prepositions. It must be observed, too, that in all 
such compounds as a hiding-place, a walking-stick, <fec, it is the gerund, 
and not the participle, which is used. If the latter were the case, a 
walking-stick could only mean a stick that walks. 

Participle. 

200 Participles are verbal adjectives, differing from ordinary 
adjectives in this, that the active participle can take a sub- 
stantive after it as its object. 

There are two participles formed by inflection, the Im- 
perfect Participle and the Perfect Participle. The im- 

* The way in which the gerund in -ing originated is not quite certain. It is 
probably derived from the Anglo-Saxon dative gerund in -anne or -enne. In old 
English this termination is found changed into -inge t as to sellinge, for to sellenne 
(see Morris, Spec. p. liii). This form in -inge may then have been used without 
the to in other cases besides the dative, or with other prepositions. The change 
was, perhaps, assisted by the fact that there was in Anglo-Saxon a class of verbal 
nouns ending in -ung, as claensung (cleansing). As it thus appear** that there is in 
English a verbal substantive, or gerund, derived indirectly from the old infinitive 
mood, through the Anglo-Saxon gerunl, it seems superfluous to suppose that there 
is also an identical form derived directly from tbe infinitive, as the former is 
sufficient for all grammatical purposes (See $ 191.) 

t The grossnessof the mistake which is made in confounding the participle with 
the gerund in English, becomes most palpable when beginners, who have been led 
astray by their English grammars, render such phrases as " He talks about fight- 
ing," by the Latin "Loquitur do pugnante." In such French expressions as en 
attendant, the word in -ant is a gerund, derived from a Latin form in -ando-. The 
adjective in -ant is derived from the participle in -one (-antis). — Max Miiller. 
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perfect participle always ends in ing.* The perfect parti- 
ciple in what are called regular verbs ends in d or ed.f 
The Imperfect Participle is always active, the Perfect 
Participle is passive, provided the verb be a transitive 
verb; as, "I saw a boy beating a dog." "Frightened by 
the noise, he ran away." 

201 Even in the perfect tenses, as, " I have written a letter," the origin of 
the construction is, " I have a letter written," where written is an 
adjective agreeing with letter; in Latin, habeo epislolam scriptam. In 
French the participle agrees with the object in some constructions ; as, 
" Les lettres que j'ai ecrites." In Anglo-Saxon the perfect participle 
in the perfect tenses was frequently inflected, and made to agree with 
the object of the verb. 

202 Besides the participles formed by inflection, there are the 
following compound participles : — 

Active Perfect Participle — Having struck. 
Active Perfect Participle of continued action — Having 
been striking. 

Passive Indefinite Participle — Being struck. 
Passive Perfect Participle — Having been struck. 

Tense. 

203 Tense (Latin tempus, * time ' ) is a variation of form in verbs, 
or a compound verbal phrase, indicating partly the time to 
which an action or event is referred, and partly the com- 
pleteness or. incompleteness of the event at the time in- 
dicated. 

204 In perfect strictness it ought to be said that a verb in English has only 
two tenses, the present and the past, because these alone are formed by 
inflection.* 

* The old and proper termination of the imperfect participle was -and (a. 8. -ende. 
Compare the German -end, Frenoh -ant, and Latin -eat). It is the opinion of some 
of the best grammarians that the imperfect participle in -ing which is now used 
as an adjective, has originated in a mistaken use of the gerund, or verbal sub- 
stantive, in -ing. Such phrases as " I am a going," " He was a saying," were once 
perfectly good English. The a was a shortening of the preposition an, which 
meant on or at. Tne word in -ing was a substantive form. The a was dropped, 
and the words in -ing came to be looked upon as verbal adjectives, and supplanted 
the proper forms in -and (see Max Mttller, Lectures on the Science of Language, it, 
p. 17). Another explanation of the matter is, that -and was changed into -an, -in, 
and, lastly, -ing. Perhaps the two processes went on together. The apparently 
passive use of the participle in -ing is easily explained on the former hypothesis. 
In old English we find such expressions as "While the ark was a preparing," 
"Forty and six years was the temple in building." The omission of the preposi- 
tion gave rise to such expressions as "The house was building," " The ark whs 
preparing," which are perfectly well-established forms of speech. 

f The initial y, which is found in one or two old forms, like yclept (called), and is 
affected by some writers in others, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon prefix ge. 

t But as it would be thought needlessly rigid to deny that monitus sum is a tense 
of the Latin verb moneo, and as it is all but universal in the grammars of other 

E 
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205 There are three divisions of time to which an event or a 
state may be referred, — the Present, the Fast, and the 
Future. Hence, if the time of an event were the only 
thing to be considered, there could not be more than three 
tenses. But, besides the time of an action, there are three 
ways in which an action or event may be viewed : — 

1. It may be spoken of as incomplete, or still going on. 
A tense which indicates this is called an imperfect tense. 

2. It may be spoken of as complete. A tense which indi- 
cates this is called a perfect tense. 

3. It may be spoken of without distinct reference to other 
events, with regard to which it is complete or incomplete. 
A tense in which an action is thus spoken of is called an 
indefinite tense. The indefinite tenses are employed when 
an action or event is spoken of as one whole, without refer- 
ence to its duration ; as, " He strikes the ball." " He fdt 
to the ground." " He will break his neck." 

206 An action may be viewed in these three ways with refer- 
ence either to past, to present, or to future time. We thus 
get nine primary tenses. 

/ 1. The Fast Imperfect, showing that at a certain past 
time an action was going on; as, I was writing, 

2. The Past Perfect, snowing that at a certain past 
time an action was complete ; as, / had written, 

3. The Past Indefinite, speaking of the action as one 
, whole referred to past time ; as, / wrgte. 
f 1. The Present Imperfect, showing that an action is 

going on at the present time ; as, / am writing. 
j. . 2. The Present Perfect, showing that at the present 
time a certain action is complete ; as, / have written. 

3. The Present Indefinite, speaking of the action as 
< one whole, referred to present time ; as, / write. 
f 1. The Future Imperfect, showing that at a certain 
future time an action will be going on ; as, J shall be 
writing. 
r j 2. The Future Perfect, showing that at a certain 
^* future time an action will be complete; as, I shall 
have written. 

3. The Future Indefinite, speaking of an action as one 
\ whole, referred to future time; as, I shall write. 

languages to inolude compound forms under the name tense, and the rejection of 
this practice in Euglish would entail excessive inconvenience in the comparison 
of English idioms with those of other lanifuages, the limitations insisted on by 
certain purists are here discarded. It is curious that grammarians who deny that 
have written is a tetue, because it is not formed by inflection, have no difficulty in 
accepting may write, or must write, as a mood, or am struck as a passive voice* 
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207 From this table it appears at once that perfect and pa»t are not the 
same. A tense is past, present, or future, according to the time with 
reference to which an action is spoken of, not according to the com- 
pleteness or incompleteness of the action at that time. When we say, 
" I have written," although the act of writing took place in past time, 
yet the completeness of the action (which is what the tense indicates) is 
referred to present time. Hence the tense is a present tense, although it 
speaks of an action that is completed. To justify us in using this tense, 
it is necessary that the state of things brought about by the action 
should still exist at the present time. We may say, " England has 
founded a mighty empire in the East," because the empire still lasts : 
but we cannot say, " Cromwell has founded a dynasty," because the 
dynasty exists no longer. 

208 The indefinite tenses are often imperfect in sense. Thus, " I stood 
during the whole of the performance." " While he lived at home he 
was happy." The verbs in such cases would have to be rendered into 
the past imperfect tense in French, Latin, or Greek. 

209 Besides the primary tenses given in § 206, we have the 
following : — 

The Present Perfect of continued action — I have been 
writing. 

The Past Perfect of continued action — I had been writing. 

The Future Perfect of continued action : — I shall have been 
writing.* 

210 The Present Indefinite Tense is used not only of what 
takes place now, but also of what frequently or habitually 
takes place; as, "John often goes to the theatre." "He 
writes beautiful poems." "It rains here almost every 
day." It is also used of what is universally true; as, 
" Virtue is its own reward." ' ' Honesty is the best policy." 
It is also used with reference to what is future, t in cases 
in which in Latin a future or future perfect tense would 
be used; as, " When he comes, I will speak to him." " If 
he hits me, I will hit him again." to. lively narrations 
also, the speaker or writer often imagines himself to be 
present at the events he is describing, and so uses the 
present tense in speaking of past events. When thus used, 
the tense is called the Historic Present. 

211 A Substantive has no relation to any time in particular. 
The Infinitive Mood is virtually a substantive. Hence 

* Some grammars give combinations like " I am going to write," as tenses (Pre- 
sent Intentional, Past Intentional, inc.). This is quite unnecessary. "I am going 
to write," and " I am intending to write," are not tenses of the verb write, but of 
the verbs go and intend, followed by a gerundial infinitive, which constitutes 
either an object or an adverbial adjunct to it 

+ Our language admits this idiom the more readily, as in Anglo-Saxon the same 
form served for both the present and the future tense. 
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the Infinitive Mood does not indicate time.* It admits 
only of the distinctions in tense called Imperfect, Perfect, 
and Indefinite. " [To] be writing" is an Imperfect Tense, 
but it may refer either to present or to future time. In 
" I ought to be writing my letters now," it refers to present 
time; in "I shall be travelling to-morrow," it refers to 
future time. 

212 The tenses of the English verb are made partly by inflec- 
tion, partly by the use of auxiliary verbs. 

The Present Indefinite and the Past Indefinite in the 
Active Voice are the only two tenses formed by inflection. 

The Imperfect tenses are formed by the indefinite tenses 
of the verb be, followed by what appears to be the im- 
perfect participle, but is in reality the gerund, the pre- 
position an or a (which meant on or at) having been 
omitted. The old English mode of expressing an im- 
perfect tense was such as, "I am a writing," i.e., "I am 
at Tor engaged in) writing." This preposition was dropped, 
and so arose the modern forms, t 

The Perfect tenses are formed by means of the indefinite 
tenses of the verb have, followed by the perfect participle. 

The Future tenses are formed by means of the auxiliary 
verbs shall and will, followed by the infinitive mood : shall 
being used for the first person, will for the second and 
third in affirmative principal sentences ; but in subordinate 
clauses, after a relative, or such words as if, when, as, 
though, unless, until, &c, the verb shall is used for all three 
persons; as, "If it shall be proved." "When they shall 
turn unto the Lord." 

213 When the verb will is used in the first person and the verb shall in 
the seeond and third, it is implied that the action spoken of depends 
upon the will of the speaker. Shall (like sollen in German) implies an 
obligation to do something. Shall is used in the first person as a simple 
auxiliary of a future tense, on much the same principle as that on which 
a person subscribes himself at the end of a letter, " Your obedient 
humble servant." It implies a sort of polite acknowledgment of being 
bound by the will of others, or at least by the force of circumstances. 
By a converse application of the same principle, the verb will is used in 
the second and third persons to imply that the action referred to 
depends upon the volition of the person to or of whom we speak. In 
questions, however, and in reported speeches, the force of the verb shall 
is the same in the second and third persons as it would be in the answer, 



* The same is the case with the Participles in English. They express imperfect 
and perfect ; but not past or present. 

f At the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that the use of the true 
imperfect participle active with the verb be, to form imperfect tenses, was 
allowable in Anglo Saxon. (See Rask, a. a. Grammar, \ 257.) 
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or as it was hi the direct speech : " Shall you be present?" " 1 shall." 
" I shall not set out to-morrow ;" " I said I should not set oat to-morrow," 
or, "John said that he should not set oat to-morrow." The verb to be 
used in a question depends upon the verb expected in the reply. We 
say, " Will yon go?" if we expect the answer, " I will." 

In old-fashioned English shall was employed to express simple 
futurity in the second and third persons in subordinate limiting 
clauses, where we now use the present tense ; as, " Whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved ;" " When He shall appear, 
we shall be like him," &c. 

214 All moods and tenses in the Passive Yoice are made by 
means of auxiliary verbs; the Passive Voice of a verb 
consisting of its perfect participle, preceded by the various 
moods and tenses of the verb be. 

Number. 

215 Number is a modification of the form of a verb, by means 
of which we show whether the verb is spoken of one person 
or thing, or of more than one. There are, therefore, two 
numbers in verbs, corresponding to the two numbers in 
substantives. 

Person. 

216 Person is a modification of the form of verbs, by which we 
indicate whether the speaker speaks of himself, or speaks 
of the person or persons addressed, or speaks of some other 
person or thing There are three persons — the First Per- 
son, the Second Person, and the Third Person.* 

The First Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are used when the speaker speaks of himself either singly 
or with others. 

The Second Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are used when the subject of the verb stands for the person 
orpersons spoken to. 

The Third Person includes those forms of the verb which 
are used when the subject of the verb denotes neither the 
speaker nor the person spoken to. 

DEFECTIVE VEBBS. 

217 Several verbs in English are defective; that is, have not 
the full complement of moods and tenses. Those which are 
still in common use are shall, willy may, must, can, ought. 

* Observe that the subject of the verb forms no part of the person of the verb. 
The first person of tbe present tense of the verb be is am, not / am. In thou, writes^ 
vritest (without thou) is the second person of the verb. It is usual, however, to 
conjugate verbs with a subject expressed, for the sake of clearness. 
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BWAT1T1. 

218 No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Floral. 

1. [Ilshall 1. [We] shall 

2. [Thou] shaft* 2. [You] shall 
a [He] shall 3. [They] shall 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should 1. [We] should 

2. [Thou] shouldst 2. [You] should 
a [He] should 3. [They] should 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. P lural. , 

1. [I] should 1. [We] should 

2. [Thou] shouldest or shouldst t 2. [You] should 
a [He] should a [They] should 

219 In the first person of the present indicative and past subjunctive, this 
verb simply indicates futurity. In the second and third persons of these 
tenses, and in all the persons of the past indicative, the idea of a moral 
necessity or compulsion, depending on the will of the speaker, is in- 
volved in addition. As the verb makes no complete sense by itself, it 
is always followed by some other verb in the infinitive mood, but without 
the preposition to. For example: " I shall die;"" Thou shatt not steal ;* 
" He shall not do that" " I shall," in old English, means " I owe." 

wrLii. 

220 Infinitive Mood, [To] will. 

Imperfect Participle, Willing. 

Perfect Participle, Willed. 
Compound Perfect Participle (active), Having willed. 

The infinitive mood and the participles of this verb are only 
used when it has the stronger of its two senses. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. [I] will 1. [We] will 

2. [Thou] wilt 2. [You] will 
a [He] will or wills % a [They] will 

* ShaU and viU have dropped the s of the suffix -sL 

t The termination st in the second person singular in the subjunctive mood, is 
a deviation from the ancient principle of formation. la Anglo-Saxon, the three 
persons were alike in the subjunctive mood in both tenses. 

J This form is used only when the verb is used in its strong sense. 
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Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] would 1. [We] would 

2. [Thou] wouldest or wouldst 2. [You] would 
a [He] would a [They] would 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Past Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] would 1. [We] would 

2. [Thou] wouldest or wouldst 2. [You] would 
a [He] would a [They] would 

m 

The verb will is followed by the infinitive, without the prepo- 
sition to; as, " I will strive ;" "He will not obey." 

221 This verb, besides being used as a mere auxiliary for forming future 
tenses in the second and third persons, is used to express determination 
or intention. It has this force in all its persons, as — " Not as I will y but 
as thou wilt; n " In spite of warning, he will continue his evil practices." 
When nsed in the strong sense of " having a determination " to do 
something, the verb will may be conjugated like an ordinary regular 
verb ; bnt in this case the preposition to must be used with the infinitive 
that follows it. 

222 The Past Indefinite tense of the indicative mood of this verb is used 
to express the frequent repetition of an action; as, "When he was 
irritated, he would rave like a madman." 



223 No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] may* 1. [We] may 

2. [Thou] mayest or mayst 2. [You] may 
a [He] may a [They] may 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] might 1. [We] might 

2. [Thoujinightest 2. [You] might 
a [He] might a [They] might 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] might 1. [We] might 

2. [Thoujmightest 2. [You] might 
a [He] might a [They] might 

* The y of may is a softened form of the guttural g (Anglo-Saxon matg, German 
mag). 
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224 The notion now involved in this verb is that of permission or liberty to 
do something. It is also used to express possibility or concession ; as, 
" That may be so, bat I scarcely believe it." This sense of may is ex- 
pressed in Latin, French, and German, by the verbs which answer to 
the English can. When placed before its subject, this verb expresses a 
wish; as, "May he be blessed;" "Might I but see him." It is a 
common vulgarism to use eon for may; as, " Can I go?" for " May I 
go?" The primary sense of may is be able, with reference to the 
possibility allowed by the circumstances of the case. It is now 
commonly employed as an auxiliary to express the force of the sub- 
junctive mood after that, the simple subjunctive having disappeared 
in modern English in this construction. Now-a-days, instead of '* Give 
me this water that I thirst not," we say, " that I may not thirst." 

225 The past tense of the indicative mood is scarcely ever used, except 
in the reported form of the present. Thus, "You may go" (direct); 
" He told me that I might go," i.e., that it was permitted me to go 
(reported). " He might [not] ;" " I might [not] ;" &c., are sometimes 
used (especially in poetry) for "He was [not] permitted;" "I was 
[not] permitted," <fcc. 

226 The verb may is followed by the infinitive mood without the pre- 
position to. 

MUST. 

227 No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

This verb is only used in the indicative mood, sometimes as a pre- 
sent, sometimes as a past tense ; but there is no difference of form to 
mark tense, number, or person. It is followed by the infinitive without 
to. It denotes, 1. Being obliged or compelled, " He must do as he is bid." 
2. Compulsion arising from the inability to control the desire or 
will; hence a fixed determination to do something ; as, " I must and will 
have my own way;" "So you mutt always be meddling, mutt you." 
8. Certainty, or the idea that a thing cannot but be as is stated : " He 
surely mutt have arrived by this time;" "It mutt be so; Plato, thou 
reaaonest well." 

CAN. 

228 No Infinitive Mood. No Participles. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. [I] can 1. [We] can 

2. [Thou] canst 2. [You] can 
a [He] can 3. [They] can 



1. 

2. 



Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 



[I] could * 1. 

Thou] couldest or couldst 2. 



]We] could 
You] could 



a [He J could 3. [They] could 

* The 2 in could had no business to intrude itself. It is not found in the Anglo- 
Saxon verb. It was probably inserted to make could resemble would and should, 
where the I is radical The Anglo-Saxon form is " Ic cuthe." 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. [I] could 1. [We] could 

2. [Thou] couldest or couldst 2. [You] could 

3. [He] could 3. [They] could 

This verb is followed by the infinitive mood without to; as, 
" I can speak Greek." f 

OUGHT. 

228 b. Ought is properly the past tense of the verb owe, though it is 
commonly used with respect to present time. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] ought 1. [We] ought 

2. [Thou] oughtest 2. [You] ought 
a [He] ought 3. [They] ought 

228 o. The following defective verbs are now obsolete, or nearly so. To wit 

(i.e., to know); present, I wit or wot; past indefinite, I wiste or wuste. 
Quoth I or he (i.e., said I or he; Anglo-Saxon, cwethan, " to say "). The 
impersonal thinks (= seems, from the Anglo-Saxon thincan, " to appear" 
a different verb from thencan, " to think "), in methinks (it seems to me), 
methought (it seemed to me. Comp. the German verb dtinken, " to seem "). 
Worth ("is or be"), as in the phrase "woe worth the day," that is, 
" woe be to the day "), a relic of the Anglo-Saxon weorthan, or wurthan, 
"to become" (German, werden), which was one of the auxiliaries by 
means of which the passive voice was formed. Durst is properly 
the subjunctive mood, past indefinite tense of dare (a. s. dorste). 
Wont is now used only as a participle. Formerly, I wont, he wont, &c, 
were used in the indicative mood. 

HAVE. 

229 Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense, [To] have. Imperfect Tense, [To] be having. 
Perfect Tense, [To] have had. 

Participles. 

Imperfect Participle, Having. Perfect Participle (passive), Had. 
Compound Perfect Participle (active), Having had. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have 1. [We] have 

2. [Thou] hast 2. [You] have 

3. [He] hath or has 3. [They] have 

Present Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have had 1. [We] have had 

2. [Thou] hast had 2. [You] have had 

3. [He] has had or hath had 3. [They] have had 
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Past Indefinite Tense. 



___ PluraL 

L [I] had 1. [We] had 

2. (Thoujhadst 2L [Yoa] had 

3. [He] had a [They] had 

Past Perfect Tense, 

Singular. P luraL 

1. [I] had had 1. [We] had had 

2. [Thou] hadst had 2. [Yoa] had had 
a [He] had had a [They]hadhad 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. P luraL 

1. [i]shallhave 1. [We] shaU have 

2. [Thou] wilt have 2. [You] will have 
a [He] will have a [They] will have 

Future Perfect Tenet. 
Singular. P lural. 

1. [ifahall have had 1. [We] shall have had 

2. [Thou] wilt have had 2. [You] will have had 
a THe] will have had a [They] will have had 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural 

Have [thou] Have [you or ye] 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Present Indefinite Tenet. 

(Used after (/J that, lest, unless, &c) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] have 1. [We] have 

2. [Thou] have 2. [You] have 
a [He] have a [They] have 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(Used after if, that, unless, ftc.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] have had 1. [We] have had 

2. [Thou] have had 2. [You] have had 
a [He] have had a [They] have had 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, unless, &a) 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had 1. [We] had 

2. [Thou] hadst 2. [You] had 
a [He] had a [They] had 
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Secondary or Conditional Form. 
(Not preceded by Con junctions.) 
Singular. Plural. 

1. pi should- have 1. [We] should have 

2. fTnou] wouldst have 2. [You] would have 

• 3. [He] would have 3. [They] would have 

Past Perfect Tense. 
(Used mostly after if, that, unless, &c. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] had had 1. [We] had had 

2. [Thou] hadst had 2. [You] had had 
a [He] had had 3. [They had had 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [11 should have had 1. [We] should have had 

2. Thou] wouldst have had 2. [You] would have had 

3. [He] would have had 3. [They] would have had 

Future Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. P lural. 

1. [I] should have 1. [We] should have 

2. [Thou] shouldst have 2. [You] should have 

3. [He] should have 3. [They] should have 

Future Perfect Tense, 

Singular. P luraL 

1. nn should have had 1. [We] should have had 

2. Thou] shouldst have had 2. 'You] should have had 

3. [He] should have had 3. [They] should have had 

230 The verb have often has the sense of to keep or to hold. In this case 
it may have the imperfect tenses, and may be used in the passive voice, 
like an ordinary verb. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. DQ am having 1. [We] are having 

2. Thou] art having 2. [You] are having 

3. [He] is having 3. [They] are having 

Past Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [II was having 1. [We] were having 

2. Thou] wast having 2. [You] were having 

3. iHel was having 3. [They] were having 
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Future Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. PluraL 

1. ril shall be having 1. [We] shall be having 

2. [Thou] wilt be having 2. [You] will be having 

3. [He] will be having 3. [They] will be having 

Present Perfect of continued action, 

Singular. PluraL 

1« ri] have been having 1. [We] have been having 

2. [Thou] hast been having 2. [You] have been having 

3. [He] has been having 3. [They] have been, having 

Past Perfect of continued action. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] bad been having 1. [We] had been having 

2. [Thou] hadst been having 2. [You] had been having 

3. [He] had been having 3. [They] had been having 

Future Perfect of continued action. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] shall have been ) jjf 1. [We] shall have been ) <f 

2. Thou] wilt have been 5 '£ 2. [You] will have been J "£ 

3. [He] will have been J J| 3. [They] will have been) Jg 

Subjunotive Mood. 

Present Imperfect Tense. 
(If that) though, &c. ) I be having, &e. 

Past Imperfect Tense, 
(If that, though, &c.) I were having, &c. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 
(If, that, though, &c.) I should be having, &c. 

831 For the formation of the Perfect Tense of continued action in the 
subjunctive mood, and for the passive forms of the verb, see (farther 
on) the conjugation of the verb Smite. 

Example: — "I am having my dinner." "At one o'clock he will be 
having his likeness taken." " This fact will be had in remembrance." 
" 1 have been having a ride," and so on. 

BE. 
232 Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. — [To] be. 
Perfect Tense. — [To] have been. 
Imperfect Participle. — Being. Perfect Participle. — Been. 
Compound Perfect Participle. — Having been. 
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Indioative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] am * 1. [We] are 

2. [Thou] art 2. [You] are 

3. [He] is 3. [They] are 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] have been 1. [We] have been 

2. [Thou] hast been 2. [You] have been 

3. [He] has been 3. [They] have been 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. pn was 1. [We] were 

2. [Thou] wast f 2. [You] were 
a [He] was 3. [They] were 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had been 1. [We] had been 

2. [Thou] hadst been 2. [You] had been 

3. [He] had been 3. [They] had been 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall be 1. [We] shall be 

2. [Thou] wilt be 2. [You] will be 

3. [He] will be 3. [They] will be 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 



1. [I] shall have been 1. 

2. [Thou] wilt have been 2. 

3. [He] wili have been 3. 



We] shall have been 
You] will have been 
They] will have been 



Imperative Mood. 
Singular. — Be (thou). PluraL — Be (ye or you). 

* Another form of the present tense, indicative mood, still used in some parts of 
the country, and found in Sbakspere and Milton, is [J] be, [thou] beat, [he] be, [we] 
b€ or ben, [you] be or ben, [they] be or ben. 

t Some writers use wert for wast, especially in poetry. It is questionable 
whether this is now grammatical ; but in Anglo-Saxon the form was waere 
(i.e., were). In Anglo-Saxon there were two verbs, teesan and beon (to be). The 
forms beginning with w or a vowel, are taken from the former, those beginning 
with 6 from the latter. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 
(After if, that, though, lest, &o.) 
Singular. PluraL 



1. 
2. 

3. [He] be 3. 



[Ilbe 1. 

"Thou] be* 2. 



We] be 
You] be 
They] be 



Present Perfect Tense, 

(After if, that, though, unless, &c) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] nave been 1. [We] have been 

2. [Thou] have been 2. [You] have been 

3. [He] have been 3. [They] have been 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if, that, though, unless, &o.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] were 1. [We] were 

2. [Thou] wert 2. [You] were 

3. .[He] were 3. [They] were 

Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should be 1. [We] should be 

2. [Thou] wouldst be 2. [You] would be 

3. [He] would be 3. [They] would be 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(Used mostly after if that, thougJi, unless, &c.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had been 1. [We] had been 

2. [Thou] hadst been 2. [You] had been 

3. [He] had been & [They] had been 

Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

2. [Thou] wouldst have been 2. [You] would have been 

3. [He] would have been 3. [They] would have been 

* The form beat, which Milton uses, is indicative, not subjunctive. (Compart 
the Anglo-Saxon byst and the German but.) 
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Future Indefinite Tense. 

(Used after if, though, unless, &c.) 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] should be 1. [We] should be 

2. [Thou] shouldst be 2. [You] should be 

3. [He] should be 3. [They] should be 

Future Perfect Tense, 
(Used after if, though, unless, Ac.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

2. [Thou] shouldst have been 2. [You] should have been 

3. [He] should have been 3. [They] should have been 

233 The verb be is a most important verb for the right understanding of 
the etymology and syntax of verbs 'in general, because it has distinct 
forms for the past indefinite in the indicative and subjunctive moods. 
In no other verb is there a corresponding difference of farm, though 
there is a real difference of mood. This identity of form, concealing a 
real difference of construction, is a fact of very common occurrence in 
English ; as in the nominative and objective cases of nouns, the three 
different persons in the plural of verbs, &c. The verb be, therefore, is 
a test verb. By substituting it in place of any other verb in a sentence 
where the construction is doubtful or difficult, we can see directly what 
part of the verb it is that is really used. In such sentences as, " He 
would not come when I' called him ;" " He could not lift the weight 
when he tried;" " Ye would not come unto me that ye might have life " 
(i.e., Ye did not choose to come) ; " He told me that I might go" (i.e., 
that it was permitted me to go) ; " You should not have done that " (i.e , 
it was your duty not to have done that) ; the verbs could, would, might, 
are in the indicative mood : the sentences are simple assertions. On 
the other hand, in such sentences as these : — " I could not do it if I were 
to try ;" " I should not have said that, if you had not asked me ;" " I 
would not tell you if I could;" " He might have done it if he had liked !" 
— the verbs which are in Italics are in the subjunctive mood. 

DO. 

234 Do is one of the verbs which do not require the preposition to before 
the infinitive mood which follows them. It is not defective, and has 
nothing peculiar in the formation of its moods, tenses, <fec. They are 
made like those of the verb given at full length (see § 237). 

It has two significations, one that of a verb of complete predication, 
both transitive (as, " He did the wrong ") and intransitive, in the sense 
of to act, and referring to some verb already used (as " I shall not do 
so," " He had done so already "). In old English it had this strong 
sense when followed by an infinitive, as, " we do you to wit," i.e., " We 
make you to know," or even without the to, as, " They have done her 
nnderstonde," i.e , " They have made her understand." — Oower. (See 
Richardson's Diet.) In its other use do is a mere auxiliary, or verb of 
incomplete predication. It is used commonly in this way in interro- 
gative and negaive sentences, or to give emphasis, as " Did you hear V 
" I do not understand," " That does astonish me." In this use the 
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verb ia defective, none of the compound tenses being used as mere 
auxiliaries. 

235 The conjugation of any English verb is known when we 
know the infinitive mood, the past indefinite tense, and the 
perfect participle, all other parts being formed from these 
according to fixed rules.* Tne following table exhibits the 
personal inflections that are made use of. Let a single 

stroke ( ) stand for the infinitive mood (without 

to), and a double stroke ( ==) f° r the firct person 

" jfinii 



singular of the past indefinite tense. 
Imperfect Participle. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 



Singular. 



Singular. 



-ing. 



Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 

PluraL 

1. 

- est or at 2. 

_ eth, th, or s 3. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 



est or st 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Floral. 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense. 



1. 
2. 



Singular. 



1. 
2. 

a 



PluraL 



Past Indefinite Tense. 
The same as in the Indicative Mood. 

236 Verbs ending in a mute e drop the e before the suffixes 

ing> est t and eth. Do takes th, not eth in the present tense 

{doth : doeth is obsolete). The suffix eth is now seldom used 

except in poetry. (See § 22.) 

The learner must analyse the following verb, and ascer- 



- • It must be observed that verbs ending in o add es for the third person singular, 
not $, as got*, doe*. Verba in ie form the imperfect participle with y instead of ie: 
as die, dying: tie, tying. The verb dye retains the mute e {dyemg\ to distinguish 
it from dying. 

t It is curious that in early English the termination of the plural of this tense 
in all three persons was -e* in the Northern, -en in the Midland, and -eth in the 
Southern districts : " They hopes " (n.) ; '• They hopen " (m.) ; " They hopeth* (a.> 
--{Morris, p. xii) The plural -ei often occurs in Shakspere. 
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tain how the compound tenses are formed. It will then 
. be unnecessary to set down the rules at fall length. * 

237 CONJUGATION OF A VERB, 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. — [To] smite. 

Imperfect Tense. — {To] be smiting. 

Perfect Tense. — [To] have smitten. 

Perfect of continued action. — [To] have been Hmiting. 

Participles. 
Imperfect — Smiting. 
Perfect. — Having smitten. 
Perfect of continued action. — Having been smiting. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I] smite 1. [We] smite 

Thou] smitest 2. [You] smite 

'He] smites or smiteth 3. [They] smite 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I] am smiting 1. [We] are smiting 

[Thou] art smiting 2. [You] are smiting 

[He] is smiting 3. [They] are smiting 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 

a 



1. 
2. 

3. 



3. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

T] have smitten 1. [We] have smitten 

[Thou] hast smitten 2. [You] have smitten 

[He] has smitten 3. [They] have smitten 



Present Perfect of continued action. 

Plural. 

1. [We] have been smiting 

2. [You] have been smiting 

3. [They] have been smiting 



Singular. 

I] have been smiting 
Thou] hast been smiting 
[He] has been smiting 



• It will not be easy to make mistakes in the verb which is here given. There 
is not a large choice of verbs which are transitive, denoting a single action which 
may be prolonged or repeated, having the past indefinite tense and the perfect 
participle different, and making some reasonable sense when conjugated through 
all varieties of voice, mood, and tense. Moat grammars follow the very objec- 
tionable plan of giving as a model some verb in which the past indefinite tense 
and the perfect participle are the same in form. If a dozen beginners were aet to 
analyse such a verb, three-fourths of them would probably pronounce the present 
perfect tense to be made up of have and the past indefinite tense. 
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1. 



Past Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. P lural. 



.1] smote 1. [We] smote 

2. Tlion] amotest 2. [You] smote 

a [He] smote 3. [They] smote 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
8ingular. P lural. 

1. [I] was smiting 1. [We] were smiting 

2. [Thou] wast smiting 2. [You] were smiting 

3. [He] was smiting 3. [They] were smiting 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. P luraL 

1. [1] had smitten 1. [We] had smitten 

2. [Thou] hadst smitten 2. [You] had smitten 

3. |He] had smitten a [They] had smitten 

Past Perfect of continued action. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had been smiting - 1. [We] had been smiting 

2. [Thou] hadst been smiting 2. [You] had been smiting 

3. [He] had been smiting 3. pThey] had been smiting 



1. 
2. 



Future Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I] shall smite 1. [We] shall smite 

Tliou] wilt smite 2. [You] will smite 



a [He] will smite a [They] wiU smite 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] shall be smiting 1. [We] shall be smiting 

2. |Thou] wilt be smiting 2. [You] will be smiting 

3. 'He] will be smiting 3. [They] will be smiting 

Future Perfect Tense, 

Singular. Pl ural. 

1. [I] shall have smitten 1. [We] shall have smitten 

2. "Thou] wilt have smitten 2. [You] will have smitten 

3. [He] will have smitten 3. [They] will have smitten 

Future Perfect of continued action. 
Singular. P luraL 

T] shall have been ) |P 1. [We] shall have been ) §> 
|Thou] wilt have been > '3 2. [You] will have been > '3 
'He] will have been ) S a [They] will have been ) g 



1. 
2. 

a 



Imperative Mood. 
Singular. — Smite [thou]. Plural. — Smite [you or yeT- 
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1. 

2. 

a 



Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense, 

(After if, that, though, lest, unless, &c) 

Singular. PluraL 

S smite 1. [We] smite 

hou] smite 2. [You] smite 

[He] smite 3. [They] smite 



Present Imperfect Tense. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



(After if that, though, lest, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

[I] be smiting 1. [We] be smiting 

'Thou] be smiting ** XT ' """ * 
>] be waiting 8 



X. I TT UJ W DUUU1UJJ 

2. [You] be smiting 

3. [They] be smiting 



Singular. 



1. [I] have smitten 

2. [Thou] have smitten 

3. [He] have smitten 



Present Perfect Tense. 

(After if, though, unless, &c) 

PluraL 



1. 
2. 
3. 



We] have smitten 
You] have smitten 
'They] have smitten. 



1. 
2. 

a 



Present Perfect of continued action. 

(After if though, unless, &c.) 

Singular, Plural. 

[I] have been smiting 1. [We] have been smiting 

'Thou] have been smiting 2. 'You] have been smiting 

[He] have been smiting 3. [They] have been smiting 



Past Indefinite Tense. 

(Used mostly after if though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. Q] smote 1. [We] smote 

2. [Thou] smotest 2. [You] smote 
a [He] smote a [They] smote 

Secondary,* or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] should smite 1. [We] should smite 

2. [Thou] wouldst smite 2. [You] would smite 

3. [He] would smite 3. [They] would smite 



• These secondary forms have replaced the older and simpler forms in con- 
ditional assertions. Instead of saying, "It were vain to tell thee all I feel," wo 
should commonly say, " It would be vain," Ac. Instead of "I had fainted unless 
I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord," we say now, " 1 should kav§ 
fainted," Ac. In German the corresponding forms keep their place side by side. 
Jeh ware = leh wurde seyn. 
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Past Imperfect Tense. 
(Used mostly after if, that, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. # Plural 

1. [I] were smiting 1. [We] were smiting 

2. [Thou] wert smiting 2. [You] were smiting 

3. [He] were smiting 3. [They] were smiting 

Secondary, or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should be smiting 1. [We] should be smiting 

2. "Thou] wouldst be smiting 2. [You] would be smiting 

3. [He] would be smiting 3. [They J would be smiting 

Past Perfect Tense. 
(Used mostly after if, though, unless, kc) 

8inguiar. P luraL 

1. [I] had smitten 1. [We] had smitten 

2. [Thou] had 4 smitten 2. [You] had smitten 

3. [He] had smitten 3. [They] had smitten 

Secondary, or Conditional Form. 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 



liar. PluraL 

mi 

2. 



[I] should have } g 1. [We] should have ) j{ 

[Tjiou] wouldst have > t* 2. [You] would have > ]g 
[He] would have ) § 3. [They] would have J | 



Past Perfect of continued action. 

(Used mostly after if, that, tiiough, unless, &c) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had been smiting 1. [We] had been smiting 

2. "tiiou] hadst been smiting 2. "" "" l "" * 

3. [He] had been smiting 3. 



You] had been smiting 
'They] had been smiting 



Secondary, or Conditional Form. 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

smiting smiting 

2. [Thou] wouldst have been 2. [You] would have been 

smiting smiting 

3. [He] would have been 3. [They] would have been 

smiting smiting 
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1. 
2. 

a 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Future* Indefinite Tense, 

(After if, though, unless, &c.) 
Singular. Plural 

I] should smite 1. [We] should smite 

.Thou] shouldst smite 2. [You] should smite 

'He] should smite 3. [They] should smite 

Future Imperfect Tense, 

(After if, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. ' FluraL 

I] should be smiting 1. [We] should be smiting 

Thou] shouldst be smiting 2. [You] should be smiting 

[He] should be smiting 3. [They] should be smiting 

Future Perfect Tense, 
(After if, though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. Plural 

[1] should have \ § 1. f We] should have 

[Thou] shouldst have > s 2. [You] should have 

[He] should have ) S 3. [They] should have 

Future Perfect of continued action. 
(After if, though, unless, &c.) 




1. 



Singular. 
[I] should have been 

smiting 
[Thou] shouldst have been 

smiting 
[He] should have been 



FluraL 

1. [We] should have been 

smiting 

2. [You] should have been 

smiting 

3. [They] should have been 

smiting 



1. 

2. 

a 



PASSIVE VOICE. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense.— -[To] be smitten. 
Imperfect Tense, — [To] be being smitten. 
Perfect Tense, — [To] have been smitten. 

Participles. 

Indefinite Participle.— Being smitten. 

Perfect Participle. — Smitten. 

Compound Perfect Participle. — Having been smitten. 

Indicative Mood. 
Present Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. FluraL 

[in am smitten 1. [We] are smitten 

[Thou] art smitten 2. [You] are smitten 

[He] is smitten a [They] are smitten 



• Notice the difference in the second and third persons between the- future 
tenses of the subjunctive mood and the conditional tenses. 
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Present Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. FloraL 

1. [I] am being smitten 1. [We] are being smitten 

2. 'lliou] art being smitten 2. [You] are being smitten 

3. [He] is being smitten 3. [They] are being smitten 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] nave been smitten 1. [We] have been smitten 

" * '" " [You] have been smitten 

'They] have been smitten 



2. [lliou] hast been smitten 2. 

3. [He] has been smitten 3. 



Present Perfect of continued action. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have been being 1. [We] have been being 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] hast been being 2. [You] have been being 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] has been being 3. [They] have been being 

smitten smitten 

Past Indefinite Tense, 

Singular. Plural 

1. [I] was smitten 1. [We] were smitten 

2. [Thou] wast smitten 2. [You] were smitten 

3. [He] was smitten 3. [They] were smitten 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. [I] was being smitten 1. [We] were being smitten 

2. [Thou] wast being smitten 2. [You] were being smitten 

3. [He] was being smitten 3. [They] were being smitten 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] had been smitten 1. [We] had been smitten 

2. [Thou] hadst been smitten 2. [You] had been smitten 

3. [He] had been smitten 3. [They] had been smitten 

Past Perfect of continued action. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] had been being 1. [We] had been being 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] hadst been being 2. [You] had been being 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] had been being 3. [They] had been being 

smitten smitten 
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Future Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall be smitten 1. [We] shall be smitten 

2. [Thou] wilt be smitten 2. [You] will be smitten 

3. [He] will be smitten 3. [They] will be smitten 

Future Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall be being ) § 1. [We shall be being *) S 

2. [Thou] wilt be being Vis 2. [You] will be being V§ 

3. [He] will be being J | 3 [They] will be being j S 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall have been ] S 1. [We] shall have been "j § 
• 2. [Thou] wilt have been J-jS 2. [You] will have been >£ 
a [He] will have been J | a [They] will have been j | 

Future Perfect of continued oxtion.* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] shall have been being 1. [We] shall have been 

smitten being smitten 

2. [Thou] wilt have been 2. [You] will have been 

being smitten being smitten 

a [He] will have been being 3. [They] will have been 
smitten being smitten 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

Be [thou] smitten Be [ye] smitten 

Subjunotive Mood. 

Present Indefinite Tense. 

(After if that, though, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] be smitten 1. [We] be smitten 

2. [Thou] be smitten 2. [You] be smitten 
a [He] be smitten 3. [They] be smitten 

Present Imperfect Tense. 

(After if, that, though, &c.) 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] be being smitten 1. [We] be being smitten 

2. [Thou] be Being smitten 2. [Yon] be being smitten 

3. [He] be being smitten 3. [They] be being smitten 

• It may be doubted whether many examples of the passive perfects of con- 
tinued action can be found in actual use. 
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Present Perfect Tense, 

(After \f, that, though, &c.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] have been smitten 1. [We] have been smitten 

2. [Thou] have been smitten 2. [You] have been smitten 

3. [He] have been smitten 3. [They] have been smitten 

Present Perfect of continued action, 
[I] have 'been being smitten, &c. 

Pad Indefinite Tense, 

(After if, that, though, &c.) 
Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] were smitten 1. [We] were smitten 

2. [Thou] wert smitten 2. [You] were smitten 

3. [He] were smitten 3. [They] were smitten 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions. ) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should be smitten 1. [We] should be smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst be smitten 2. [You] would be smitten 

3. [He] would be smitten 3. [They] would be smitten 

Past Imperfect Tense, 

(After if t though, &c) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] were being smitten 1. [We] were being smitten 

2. [Thou] wert being smitten 2. [You] were being smitten 

3. [He] were being smitten 3. [They] were being smitten 

Secondary or Conditional Form, 
(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. PluraL 

1. [I] should be being 1. [We] should be being 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst be being 2. [You] would be being 

smitten smitten 

3i [He] would be being 3. [They] would be being 
smitten smitten 

Past Perfect Tense, 
The same in form as the Past Perfect Indicative, 



X' 
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Secondary, or Conditional Form* 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] wouldst have been 2. [You] would have been 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] would have been. 3. [They] would have been 

smitten smitten 

Past Perfect of continued action. 

The same in form as the Past Perfect of continued action in the 

Indicative Mood. 

Secondary or Conditional Form. 

(Not preceded by Conjunctions.) 

I should have been being smitten, &c. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 
(After i/ t though, unless, &c.) 

Singular. P lural. 

1. [I] should be smitten 1. [We] should be smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst be smitten 2. [You] should be smitten 

3. [He] Should be smitten 3. [They] should be smitten 

Future Imperfect Tense. 
(After if though, unless, &c) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. [I] should be being 1. [We] should be being 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst be being 2. [You] should be being 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] should be being 3. [They] should be being 

smitten smitten 

Future Perfect Tense. 
(After \f, though, unless, &c) 

Singular. Plural. 

1. p] should have been 1. [We] should have been 

smitten smitten 

2. [Thou] shouldst have been 2. [You] should have been 

smitten smitten 

3. [He] should have been 3. [They] should have been 

smitten smitten 
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Future Perfect of continued action. 
I should have been being smitten, &c. 

941 The Indefinite Tenses and the Indefinite Participles of the Passive 
Voiee are a little ambiguous in meaning. They may refer either to the 
action indicated by the verb, or to the results of the action. In the 
latter case they are not strictly tenses of the passive voice, but the 
participle that follows the verb be is used as an adjective. In " He 
was terrified at the sight," was terrified is a past indefinite tense of the 
passive voice of the verb terrify. It represents an action exerted upon 
a certain person. In " He was terrified, so that he could not speak," 
the verb of the sentence is was, and terrified is a mere adjective.* In 
" Every house is built by some man," is built is a present indefinite 
tense passive of the verb build. In "This house is built of stone," i$ 
is the verb, and built is used as an adjective. 

242 In old English there were several compound negative forms, most of 
whieh have disappeared. Thus, there were nam = am not, nart =- art 
not, nas ca was not, nis = is not, nill or nile = will not, and many others. 
The compound of will is still preserved in the expression, willy nitty 
(whether he will or not). 

248 When it is requisite to make an emphatic assertion or command, 
the verb do is employed, followed by the infinitive mood, as, " I do 
love you?" f 

244 Interrogative sentences are formed in two ways. 1st. By placing 
the verb before its subject, as, " Said he not so?" "Went they not 
this way?" With any of the compound tenses, active or passive, the 
subject of the verb is always placed after the auxiliary verb, as " Shall 
webegin?" " Have you dined ? " "Were you hurt?" 

2. By using the verb do, followed by the infinitive mood : " Do yon 
hear ? " " Did you learn your lesson ?" 

240 But the verb do is never employed when the subject of the sentence 
is an interrogative pronoun, or when an interrogative word qualifies 
either the subject or an adjective attached to the subject, as, " Who 
broke the window?" "Which boy did this?" "How many persons 
voted?" 

246 In poetical language, a sentence is made negative by simply putting 
not after the verb ; as, " I heard not his voice." In prose the verb do, 
with the infinitive mood, is employed ; as, " I do not understand," 
"He did not reply." But do is never used in this way to replace 
a oompound tense of the active voice, or any tense of the passive voice ; 
nor is it used, either in negations or in questions, with the verbs have, 
be, may, can, must, shall, will, durst. 



• This distinction can be easily marked in Greek and in German. " The letter 
is written " may be rendered either '* h kwnrroXii f pd ftTtu," and " Der Brief wtrd 
geschrieben," or, " h *w««toX»| icfpannivn tort," and " Der Brief 1st geschrieben." 

T It is quite a mistake to set down such an expression as do love as a tense of the 
verb tow. 
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248 From the preceding table it will be seen that the English 
language admits of greater accuracy than any other in the 
expression of all the shades of meaning that are involved 
in tense. In other languages the same form often has to 
do double duty. 

250 English verbs are commonly divided into two classes, 
Regular and Irregular, the regular verbs being those in 
which the past indefinite tense and the perfect participle 
are formed by the. addition of d or ed to the infinitive 
mood; as, call, called; love, loved. These verbs are called 
regular, because they are all formed according to one rule. 
Verbs in which the past indefinite tense and the perfect 
participle are formed in any other mode, are commonly 
called irreaular t not that they do not conform to certain 
rules, but because they are not all formed according to one 
rule. The so-called irregular verbs may be divided into 
classes, in each of which classes the formation is regular, 
as far as that class is concerned. The only reason for the 
common division is, that the regular verbs are by much 
the most numerous, and that all new verbs introduced 
into the language are formed after that fashion. Some 
grammarians call the regular verbs verbs of the weak 
conjugation, and the irregular verbs verbs of the strong 
conjugation. 41 It is more accurate to call the regular 
verbs verbs of the new formation, and the rest, verbs of 
the old formation. 

251 The chief mark of the old formation is, that the past inde- 
finite tense and the perfect participle are formed either by 
a change of the vowel sound of the verb (the participle 
sometimes taking a suffix in addition), or by a modification 
of the final consonant. These verbs are almost always 
monosyllabic. In the following table, the vowel changes 
are indicated at the head of each class. 

252 A. Verbs in which the vowel sound is changed, but no 
suffix is added in the past indefinite tense. 

Present. Past Indefinite. Perfect Participle. 

La o 6 

awake awoke or awaked awoke 

2. ea a or o o with suffix n or ne 

bear (carry) bare or bore borne 

bear (bring 

forth young) bare or bore born 

break brake or broke broken 

■ i ■ — ~— ~ *~ 

* Tbore does not seem to be much sense in such a use of the word* weak and 
ttrtmQ. It explains nothing, and is little more than a pieco of affectation. 
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Present. 



Bwear 
tear 
wear 
8. a 

forsake 

shake 

take 
4. a 

hang 
6. ea or ee 

bleed 

breed 

feed 

lead 

meet 

read 

speed 

6. ea 
beat 
eat 

7. ea 
cleave 
freeze 
heave 
shear 

* speak 
steal 
weave 

8. Sa or e 
get 
forget 
tread 

9. i 
bite 
chide 
hide 
slide 

10. i 

begin 
drink 
ring 
shrink 



Past Indefinite. 


Perfect Participle. 


aor o 


o with suffix n or ne 


•ware or swore 


sworn 


tare or tore 


torn 


wore 


worn 


00 


a with suffix en 


forsook 


forsaken 


shook 


shaken 


took 


taken 


u 


ft 


hung or hanged 


hung or hanged 


8a or 8 


8a or e* 


bled 


bled 


bred 


bred 


fed 


fed 


led 


led 


met 


met 


read 


read 


sped 


sped 


ea or a 


ea with suffix en 


beat 


beaten 


ate 


eaten 



aor 5 
clave or clove 
froze 
hove 

shore or sheared 
spake or spoke 
stole 
wove 

ft or 6 
eat or got 
forgat or forgot 
trode or trod 

i 
bit 
chid 
hid 
slid 

& 

began 
drank 
rang 
shrank 



6 with suffix n or en 

cloven 

frozen* 

shorn or sheared 
spoken 
stolen 
woven 

5 with suffix en 
gotten or got 
forgotten or forgot 
trodden 

i with suffix en 
bitten or bit 
chidden or chid 
hidden or hid 
slidden or slid 

ti sometimes with 
suffix en 
begun 

drunk or drunken 
rung 
shrunk or shrunken 



* In some provincial dialects, they use the forma tgyeeu, $quote, tquoten. 
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PastL 
a 


^definite. 


Perfect Participle. 
u sometimes tvitk 






suffix en. 




sink 


sank 




sunk or sunken 




sling 


slang or 


slung 


slung 




spin 


span or 


spun 


spun 




spring 


sprang 




sprung 




stink 


stank 




stunk 




swim 


swam 




swum 


il- 


X 


a or tt 




u 




cling 


clung 




clung 




dig 


dug 




dug 




fling 


flung 




flung 




sling 


slang or 


slung 


slung 




spin 


> span or i 


spun 


spun 




stick 


stuck 




stuck 




sting 
strike 


stung 
struck: 




stung 

struck or stricken 




string 


strung 




strung 




swing 


swung 
won Qpn 




swung 




win 


onounced 


won 






as \f 


*wun) 






wring 


wrung 




wrung 


ls. 


I 


a 




a 




sit 


sat or sate 


sat 




spit 


spat 




spat or spit 


13. 


i 


a or a 




i with suffix en 




bid 


bade 




bidden 


14. 


i 


o or 6 




6 or 6 




abide 


abode 




abode 




shine 


shone 




shone 


15. 


lor! 


a 




I with suffix n or en 




drive 


drave or 


drove 


driven 




lie 


lay 




lien or lain 




give 


gave 




given 


16. 


i 


o 




¥ with suffix nor en 




drive 


drove or 


drave 


driven 




ride 


rode 




ridden 




rise 


rose 




risen 




arise 


arose 




arisen 




unite 


smote 




smitten 




stride 


strode 




stridden 




strive 


strove 




striven 




thrive 


throve 




thriven 




write 


wrote 




written 
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Present* 


Past Indefinite 


Perfect Participle. 


17. 


I 


on 


ou 




bind 


bound 


bound or bounden 




find 


found 


found 




fight 


fought 


fought 




grind 


ground 


ground 




wind 


wound 


wound 


18. 


ow 


ew 


own 




blow 


blew 


blown 




crow 


. crew 


[crowed] 




crow 
know 


grew 
knew 


grown 
known 




throw 


threw 


thrown 




show 


[shew]* or showec 
flew ' 


L shown or showed 




[fly] 


flown 


19. 


u (or o sounded 


a or a 


u (or o sounded 




like u) 




likeu) 




ran 


ran 


run 




come 


came 


come 




become 


became 


become 


20. 




Unique Forms, 






awake 


awoke 


awoke 




choose 


chose 


chosen 




climb 


clomb or climbed 


climbed 




draw 


drew 


drawn 




fall 


fell 


fallen 




hang 
hold 


hung 
hehf 


hung 

holden or held 




Bee 


saw 


seen 




seethe 


sod 


sodden 




shoot 


shot 


shot 




slay 


slew 


slain 




stand 


stood 


stood 


B 


. Verbs in which, besides the changi 


e of the vowel sound. 



d or t is added as a suffix in the past indefinite tense and 
the perfect participle. These verbs are sometimes called 
mixed verbs, because they are conjugated partly according 
to the old and partly according to the new formation. 

Present, Past Indefinite, Perfect Participle, 

1. ee or ea. 8a or e* + d or t 

bereave bereft 



creep 
deal 



crept 
dealt 



e* + dort 
bereft 
crept 
dealt 



• A provincial form. 
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Present 


Past Indefinite. 


Perfect Participle. 




dream 


dreamt or dreamed dreamt or dreamed 




feel 


felt 


felt 




flee 


fled 


fled 




bear 


heard 


heard 




keep 
leave 


kept 
left 


kept 
left 




mean 


meant 


meant 




sleep 


slept 


slept 




sweep 


swept 


swept 




weep 


wept 


wept 


2. 


ee or ea 


on or au 


ou or au 






(pronounced alike) 


(pronounced alike) 






+ d or t 


+ dort 




beseech 


besought 


besought 




seek 


sought 


sought 




teach 


taught 


taught 


3. 


8 


5 + d 


o + d 




sell 


sold 


sold 




tell 


told 


told 


4. 


o or oe 


6 + dor t 


6 + dcrt 


\ 


(sounded like 








oo) 




• 




lose 


lost 


lost 




shoe 


shod 


shod 


5. 


ing or ink 


ought 
brought 


ought 




bring 
think 


brought 




thought 


thought 


6. 




Unique Forms. 






buy 
can 


bought 
could 


bought 




catch 


caught 

clad or clothed 


caught 

clad or clothed 




clothe 




do 


did 


done 




may 


might 






owe 


ought 






say 


said 


said 




shall 


should 






will 


would 






work 


wrought 


wrought 



254 C. Verbs which have the past indefinite of the new forma- 
tion, and the perfect participle of the old formation. 



a 
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Present. 

ten]grave 
low 
lade 
load 
mow 
rive 
saw 
shape 
shave 
shew 
sow 
strew 

swell 
wash 
wax 



Past Indefinite* 

ten]graved 
tewed 
laded 
loaded 
mowed 
rived 
sawed 
shaped 
shared 
shewed 
sowed 
strewed 

swelled 
washed 
waxed 



Perfect Participle. 

Fen]graven 

hewn or Jiewe<?. 

laden 

laden 

mown 

riven or rived 

sawn 

shapen or shaped 

shaven or shaved 

shewn 

sown or sowed 

strewn, strown, or 

strewed 
swollen or swelled 
washen or washed 
waxen or waxed 



255 Tf. Verbs in which there is a modification of the final 
consonant, but not of the vowel sound. 



Present, 

bend 

build 

gild 

gird 

lend 

rend 

send 

spend 

wend 



Past Indefinite. 
bent 

built or builded 
gilt or gilded 
girt or girded 
lent 
rent 
sent 
spent 
went or wended 



Perfect Participle. 

bent 

built or builded 

gilt or gilded 

girt or girded 

lent 

rent 

sent 

spent 

wended 



256 E. Verbs in which there is no change. 



Present. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

shred 

•hut 



Past Indefinite. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

shred 

shut 



Perfect Participle. 

burst 

cast 

cost 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

rid 

set 

shed 

shred 

shut 
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Present. Past Indefinite. Perfect Participle. 

slit slit slit 

split split split 

spread spread spread 

thrust thrust thrust 

257 P. Anomalous Yerbs. 

Present. Past Indefinite. Perfect Participle* 

am was been 

dare durst or dared dared 

fo [went*] gone 

are bad (i. e. haved) bad 

make made (i. e. maked) made 

258 In some of tbe regular verbs the d at tbe end of tbe past 
indefinite and perfect participle is sounded like t, and 
sometimes replaced by t, as spilt for spilled, dwelt for 
dwelled, learnt for learned, leapt for leaped, pent for penned. 

In the verbs lay, say, and pay, laid is written for layed 9 
said for sayed, and paid for payed. 

ADVERB. 

359 When we think of an event that takes place, or of a 
quality that exists in anything, we may either consider it 
simply and absolutely (as when we say, " The bird flies ; " 
*' A large house ") ; or we may also take into consideration 
the conditions or circumstances under which the event or 
quality is viewed, such as time (as, " The man died yester- 
day") ; place (as " He lives here") ; manner (as " The bird 
flies swiftly") ; degree (as " The house is very large," " The 
distance is too great "). The words by which these condi- 
tions or circumstances are marked are called adverbs.^ 

260 Definition. An adverb is a word which is used with verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to mark the conditions of 
time, place, manner, degree, cause, effect, &c, under which 
an event or attribute is viewed. 

261 Adverbs are said to modify the meanings of the words 
with which they are used, that is, to mark the mode or 
manner in which the meaning of the words is applicable. 
We may express the definition conversely by saying that 
any word which thus modifies a verb, adjective, or adverb, 
is itself an adverb. 

262 Adverbs are of two kinds :• —1. Simple Adverbs ; 2. Rela- 
tive or Conjunctive Adverbs. 

* Really derived from wend, to wend one's way. 
f From Latin ad (to, near, or by), verbum iT*ord). 
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263 A simple adverb is one which does nothing more than 
modify the word with which it is used, as yesterday (" We 
arrived yesterday"}; now ("I hear him now"); hither 
(" He is coming hither"). 

264 A relative or conjunctive adverb is one which not only 
modifies the meaning of some verb or adjective, but con- 
nects the clause in which it occurs with the rest of the 
sentence ; as when (" Gome when you are ready ") ; whither 
(" I know not whitiier he has gone"). 

265 A relative adverb always refers to some demonstrative word, expressed 
or understood, which stands to it in the same sort of relation that the 
antecedent does to a relative pronoun, as, " Come (then) when you are 
ready ;" " There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose." 

266 Care is necessary to distinguish connective adverb* from connective 
words which are not adverbs. Many conjunctions refer to time, place, 

cause, &c. ; but they do not refer to these conditions in connection with any 
verb or adjective of the clause which they introduce ; bat the whole of the 
subordinate clause has the force of an adverb attached to some word in 
the principal clause of the sentence, as, "He said that, because he 
believed it." Here because does not, by itself, modify either the verb 
believed or the verb said, but the clause because he believed it is an 
adverbial clause modifying the verb said. 

267 The following words are conjunctive or connective adverbs : 
When, while, where, whither, whence, why, wherein, whereby, 
wherefore, whereon, whereat, whereout, whereafter, wherever, 
as * (when it answers to so, such, or the demonstrative as), 



* As is a difficult word to deal with. It is both a simple or demonstrative 
adverb and a relative or connective adverb. It is, in fact, a compound of all and 
so (like the German als), which has been shortened into cm. The demonstrative 
sense of the word is therefore the original one, but like other demonstratives it 
was also used as a relative. As a demonstrative adverb it only qualifies adjectives 
or adverbs, and is followed by as used relatively. But as has no pretensions to be 
called a relative pronoun, and yet in practice it is often difficult to dL-tinguish it 
from one. However, let it be borne in mind that the mode or manner in which a 
tiling w, may represent some quality which it possesses (us in Terence, Pkormio iii 
2, 42. Sic mm. Ego hunc esse aliter credidi. Ego isfi nihilo sum aliter ac fui), and 
if the attributive idea is embodied in a noun, the adverb answers much the same 
purpose as a pronoun, though it is not a pronoun any the more for that. Thus, in 
answer to the question, • * Is that boy a dunce ?" We may reply, " He is so. " " Is 
that true ?" " It is so." On a similar principle we may say, " He talked like a 
fool, as he was." " He seemed to be a foreigner, a* in fact he was." (Pertgrxnu*, 
ut erat, visus est. "He looked like a foreiguer, and so he was.") If the force of 
these examples is well understood, there will not be much difficulty in the as 
which follows suck and same, as, "His health is not such cm it was. Demon- 
stratively, "His health was so and so, it is not such now." «« This is not the same 
as that [is]." "This is so and so, that is not the same ;* the manner in which a 
thinff exists being used to denote either a quality of the thing, or even the thing 
itself, since no two things can possibly exist in the same way. In the analysis of 
sentences, however, it U often convenient, and. indeed, almost necessary, to treat 
as, not exactly »sa relative pronoun, but as a substitute for one. Thus we find in 
8bakspeare, " I have not from your eyes that show of love as I was wont to have." 
So may in like manner do duty for a demonstrative, as, " Is he a wise man? I do 
not think him so." In uld English to was used relatively. A great number of 
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than,* that (after so and such, and in some other of its uset>, 
as, "He arrived there the day that I left"). (See also 
§ 289, note on § 292, and §§ 534, 53d.) 

268 Most of the relative adverbs are also used interrogatively, 
as, " Where do you live P" " Whence do you come ?" 

269 Prom the adverb where are formed the compounds else- 
where, anywhere, somewhere, nowhere, which have not the 
relative force of where, 

270 There is an adverb the which is not the same word as the 
definite article the, but derived from pj {thy) the Anglo- 
Saxon ablative case of >aet (that) : as, " The more you 
learn, the wiser you will become." Here the in the first 
clause qualifies more, and the in the second clause qualifies 
wiser. It is not clear whether the in the first clause should 
be regarded as a relative adverb (answering to qtto in 
Latin), or whether the two clauses should be regarded 
as co-ordinately demonstrative, like such sentences as the 
proverb, "So many men, so many -minds." In Anglo- 
Saxon the demonstratives thaet and the were also used as 
relatives. 

271 Both simple and relative adverbs admit of being classified 
according to the ideas of time, place, &c, which they in- 
dicate. 

1. Adverbs of Time. Now, then, after, before, presently, 
immediately, when, while, as (in such sentences as "As 
I was returning, I met him"). 

2. Adverbs of Place and Arrangement. Here, there, where, 
whither, wherever, whithersoever, thence, whence, wherein, 
whereat, whereupon, within, inside, without, backwards, 
firstly, secondly, &c. 

3. Adverbs of Repetition. Once, twice, &c 

clfUMs beginning with as are elliptical. The construction of these will be dis- 
cussed in the section on Analysis (§ 545, &c.) Writers who make as a pronoun, 
w<>uld have to do the same with wie and als in German, and que in French. (Bin 
wicker wie er.) It need hardly be added tbat sentences like, " He is the man as 
did this," " That is the horse as I saw yesterday," are utter abominations, at 
least in the present form of the language. It is curious, however, that in old- 
fashioned German the adverb so was used unmistakably as a relative pronoun. 

* Than is commonly set down as a conjunction. This is a mistake. It is a con- 
junctive adverb. Compare it with the words that answer to it in other languages. 
Than answers to als in German. Alt is unquestionably an adverb. Qvtam in 
Latin is an adverb, whether used interrogatively or relatively. It is the exact 
correlative, in form and force, of the adverb tarn. Whether we say, Non tarn dives 
est quam ego, or Ditior est quam ego, quam is the same word, and had the same force 
to a Roman in each case ; in one case vre translate it by as, in the other by than. 
Bee this more fully discussed under the head of Elliptical sentences (§ 645, &c). 
Than is only a variety of the word then, which is used by the older writers. 
Originally "John is taller than James," meant "John is taller, then i%.e, t next, Of 
in an inferior degree) James." 
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4. Adverbs of Manner. Well, ill, badly, how, however, as, 
that. 

To this class belong the numerous adverbs formed from 
adjectives by the suffix ly, as rightly, virtuously, badly, &c. 

5. Adverbs of Degree, Very, nearly, almost, quite, much, 
more, most, little, less, least, all, half, any, only, as, than, 
the. (See §87.) These are only a particular kind of Ad- 
verbs of Manner. 

6. Adverb of Negation. Not.* 

7. Adverbs of Cause and Effect. Therefore, wherefore, why. 

272 Adverbs are often identical in form with adjectives. Thus, 
"A hard bed," and " He hits hard," " hard by," "A fast 
runner," " He runs fast," " A quick step," and " My pulse 
beats quicker than yours:" "A right action," and "It 
passes right through." 

In early English adverbs were formed from adjectives by 
the suffix e, as riht, rihte (right, rightly), bright, brighte. 
These adverbial forms are found in Spenser. The omission 
of this suffix may have led to the apparent identity in form 
between adjectives and adverbs. Modern English, how- 
ever, has rejected many adverbial uses of adjectives which 
were freely employed in Shakspeare's time; as, e.g., " Which 
the false man does easy " (Macb. ii. 3, 143) ; " Thou didst 
it excellent " (Taming of Shrew i. 1, 89). 

The formation and derivation of adverbs will be found 
treated of in § 333. The phrases and clauses which are the 
equivalents of adverbs are treated of in the Syntax, under 
the head of "Adverbial Relation." Many adverbs are 
identical in form with prepositions. (See § 284.) In the 
phrase to and fro, fro is another form of from. 

273 Some participles are occasionally used in such a way as 
to seem adverbs. As exceeding great, passing strange. 
They were originally participles : and the adjective that 
follows them was used substantively, and was in the 
objective relation to them. "Passing strange" meant 
" Passing (surpassing) what is strange." 

274 Adverbs are sometimes used after prepositions, so as to 
appear as if they were substantive words, as, "I have 
heard that before now," " He has changed sirvce then," " He 
came at once." These must be treated as compound ad- 
verbial expressions, like deinde in Latin. Now is equiva- 

• It is usual to oall yes, yea, aye, and no adverbs. But they are scarcely eutitlod 
to that appellation, for ttjey are never used to qualify verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. They had better be classed among the iuterjections. 
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lent to " the present time," then to " that time," once to 
«« one time." 

Comparison of Adverbs. 

275 Some adverbs (like adjectives) admit of degrees of com- 
parison. 

The comparative degree of an adverb is that form of it 
which indicates that of two actions or qualities which are 
compared together, one surpasses the other with respect to 
some circumstance of manner or degree by which they are 
both marked, but in different degrees. Thus, " John reads 
iUy but Thomas reads worse;" "I was but little prepared 
for that event, but he was less prepared." 

The superlative degree of an adverb is that form of it 
which indicates that out of several actions or qualities 
which are compared together one surpasses all the rest 
with respect to some circumstance of manner or degree by 
which they are all marked, but in different degrees; as, 
" Of all these boys, William writes the worst;" " John was 
less cautious than I, but Thomas was the least cautious of 
the three." 

276 Comparative and superlative adverbs are the same in form 
as the corresponding adjectives. It is only some adverbs 
of manner and degree which admit of degrees of comparison. 
Adverbs in -ly do not form degrees of comparison, but may 
be qualified by more and most, like adjectives. 

Erst is the superlative of the comparative ere, which is commonly 
employed as a preposition. In old English ere was sometimes spelt or, 
as, We, or ever he come near, are ready to kill him " (Acta zxiii. 10) ; 
" Or ever the silver cord be loosed " (Eccles. xii. 6). 

PBEPOSITION. 

277 Prepositions are words placed before substantives, by 
means of which we show the relation in which things, 
and their actions and attributes, stand to other things, in 
lie sentence, " I saw a cloud in the sky," in is a preposi- 
tion, and marks the relation (of place) in which the cloud 
stands to the sky. In the sentence, " Tuesday comes after 
Monday," after is a preposition, and shows the relation (of 
time) in which the coming of Tuesday stands with respect 
to Monday. In " He struck the dog on the head," on is a 
preposition, and denotes the relation of the act of striking 
to the head. In " The cup is full of water," of is a pre- 
position, and marks the relation of the attribute fulness 
to water. 
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278 The principal relations which prepositions indicate are 
those of place, time, and causality. 

The original use of prepositions was to express relations of place. 
Their other senses are derived from these. Thus with originally meant 
apposite, against (Germ, wider) ; from that it passed into the sense of 
along with (supplanting the old word mid) ; and so it came to imply the 
instrument of an action, the presence of the'instrument being necessary 
to the performance of the action. In a similar way by originally 
denoted alongside of, and came to 4enote an agent or instrument in 
much the same way as with. Of was originally off, and denoted removal 
from something. Hence came the partitive sense, as in • a bottle of 
wine,' and then the possessive sense, as in ( the house of my father.' 
For (like the Latin pro) meant in front of. From the idea of standing 
in front of a person came that of representing, or taking the place of. 
(Compare avri in Greek.) The simplest mode of indicating that any- 
thing is for a person is to put it in front of him. Hence arose another 
shade of meaning. What is essentially implied in to is motion towards 
some object, and the proximity which results therefrom. 

279 Things t and their actions and attributes, can only bear 
these relations to other things. Therefore a preposition 
can only be placed before a word that stands for a thing, 
that is, a substantive, or a substantive clause, which is 
equivalent to a substantive. (Comp. § 274.) 

The word preposition implies placed be/ore (Latin prae, 
before; positus, placed! 

^ The substantive whicn follows a preposition is in the ob- 
jective case, and is said to be governed by the preposition. 

A preposition can connect the substantive which follows 
it only with a substantive, a verb, or an adjective, since 
these alone stand for things and their actions and attributes. 

282 The following is a list of prepositions : — 
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abaft 


amid 


above 


amidst 


about 


among 


across 


amongst 


adown 


anent 


afore 


around 


after 


round 


against 
along 


aslant 
astride 



at 


between 


athwart 


betwixt 


atween 


beyond 


before 


but§ 


behind 


fry 


below 


down 


beneath 


ere 


beside 


for # 


besides $ 


from.* 



* By causality is meant the cause, reason, or purpose of any action or event. 
When we say, full of voter, of marks the cause of the fulness. 

t Whatever can be made a separate object of thought is a thing. 

t Beside has reference to place ; as, " A house beside a river." Besides means in 
addition to; to, " Besides the profit, there is the honour." 

4 Many grammars ignore this preposition, which is a genuine old word, not yet 
obsolete, an abbreviation of the Anglo-Saxon talon = without. In Chaucer we find 

* But meat or drinke she dressed her to lie 
In a dark corner of the house alone." 
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in on till underneath 

inside over until up 



into 



on 


till 


over 


until 


outside 


to 


past 


unto 


since 


toward 


through 


towards 


throughout 


under 



upon 



near past unto with 

next since toward within 

nigh through towards without 

of, off throughout under withal 

883 Words like concerning, respecting, regarding, pending, &c, are not 
proper prepositions. Some are active participles erroneously substi* 
tated for passive participles, agreeing with a noun used absolutely. 
Thus, "considering hit conduct" was "his conduct considered," as we 
still say " All things considered." Others are participles used im- 
personally. It is difficult, however, sometimes to avoid treating them 
as prepositions, as in " He spoke concerning himself." They may then 
be termed quasi-prepositions. Some writers use despite as a preposition. 
This is wrong. Despite is a noun, and is properly employed in the 

Shrase in despite of. Notwithstanding is certainly not a preposition ; it 
i a participle agreeing with the noun that follows in the nominative 
absolute. It is sometimes placed after the noun, especially in legal 
phraseology. During is a word of the same sort. It is a participle 
qualifying the noun that follows. Save (Ft. sauf) and except are of 
French origin, and are remnants of Latin ablatives absolute in which 
salvo- and excepto- were used.* In old English out-taken is found for 
except. In Shakspeare we still find excepted: "Always excepted my 
dear Claudio." 

284 Many of the above words are adverbs as well as prepositions. The 
mode in which they are U9ed will always determine which part of speech 
they are. When they are prepositions there is always a substantive, 
expressed or understood, which they govern. (But compare § 273.) 
In, " He laid one book above the other," above is a preposition. In, 
" One was below, the other above," below and above are adverbs. But,f 
except, and since, are also used as conjunctions. 

CONJUNCTION. 

285 Words which unite other words or sentences are called 
connective or conjunctive words. Connective words are 
found among various parts of speech. Who is a connective 
word which is a substantive. Which is a connective word 
which is an adjective. Whither is a connective word which 
is an adverb. The name conjunction is applied to a par* 
ticular class of connective words. (The name conjunction 
comes from the Latin con, ' together, aadjungo, ' 1 join.') 

The conjunction but used to be written bot. The preposition but is worth 
notieing because it is the only preposition except to which may be followed by 
the infinitive mood ; as, "He did nothing but laalgh." But being a preposition, ft 
follows that such phrases as none but he are uugrammaticaL A preposition must 
have the accusative case after it. - * ' 

• This point is excellently treated by Dr. Adams (Sng. Lang. § 497). 

+ It is not quite certain that the conjunction but is of the same origin as the 
preposition but. It used to be spelt bot. 
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286 Conjunctions are connective words which axe neither sub- 
stantives, adjectives, nor adverbs : or, in other words, con- 
junctions are connective words which are neither relative 
pronouns nor relative adverbs. 

Conjunctions may be divided into two classes: — 1. Co- 
ordinative Conjunctions; 2. Subordinative Conjunctions.* 

287 1. Co-ordinative Conjunctions are those which unite either 
co-ordinate clauses, that is, clauses which stand in the 
same relation to the entire sentence (§ 402), or words which 
stand in the same relation to some other word in the 
sentence. 

The oo-ordinative conjunctions are and, either, or, neither, 
nor, but, 

288 2. Subordinative conjunctions are those which unite sub- 
ordinate clauses (see § 412) to the principal clause of a 
sentence. They never couple words only. 

The Subordinative Conjunctions are for, since (expressing 
a reason) ; as (in the sense of since, in such a sentence 
as, — "As you say so, I must believe it "), whereas, because, if, 
whether, though, although, albeit, unless, but, f lest, that% (in 
some of its meanings), ere. 

^ For the further illustration of this classification the learner 
is referred to the Syntax. 

289 The words before, since, after, until, are usually set down as conjunc- 
tions, bat they are in reality prepositions. In such sentences as, " He 
arrived before 1 did ;" " He left soon after 1 did ;" the conjunction that 
has in reality been omitted. We find it expressed in old-fashioned 
English ; as, " Before that certain came from James, he did eat with 
the Gentiles" (Oalat. ii. 12). " Surely after that I was turned I 
repented, and after that I was instructed I emote upon my thigh " 
(Jerem. xxxi 19). The construction really consists of a preposition 
followed by a substantive clause. After [that] I arrived is tantamount 
to after my arrival. (The use of after as a conjunction may be compared 
with that of nachdem in German.) Except, when followed by a sub- 

• Most grammarians distribute conjunctions into copulative and disjunctive 
conjunctions. A copulative conjunction is a joining word which couples together. A 
disjunctive conjunction is a joining word which disjoins. A person need be very 
keen-sighted to see the sense or utility of this classification. 

t But, when it is a subordinative conjunction, has a meaning different from 
what it has as a co-ordinative conjunction. It is, in fact, the preposition but = 
without or except, followed by a substantive clause, as *' He never tried any plan 
but it succeeded. Ben Jonson notices that in old English it had the sense of unless, 
as "They cannot have it but you give it" The preposition without is still often 
used in this manner. 

t The conjunction that, used to introduce substantive clauses, was originally the 
neuter of the demonstrative. * ' I know that he wrote the lotter, " is ' • He wrote the 
letter ; I know that." 

In old English there is a curious use of that after when, if, &c, as, " When that 
the poor have cried, C»*ar hath wept " (Shakspeare, J. C). In such case when thai 
may be regarded as a compound, like where-as {Abbott, 8h. Gr. p. 67). 
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stantive clause, has exactly the same force as when followed by a simple 
substantive. " Except ye repent " is " The case of your repentance 
being excepted." 

291 Some conjtinctions are correlatives ; as, neither — nor 9 
either — or, whether — or, 

292 Many words which are frequently set down as conjunctions are really 
simple adverbs, not having even a connective force, except in so far as 
every demonstrative word, which refers to something that has already 
been said, causes a connexion in thought,* though a mere demonstra- 
tive is not, grammatically speaking, a connective word. Such words as 
therefore, still, yet, nevertheless, notwithstanding, consequently, however, 
hence, accordingly, likewise, also, are adverbs, inasmuch as they indicate 
some of the conditions or circumstances under which the predicate of 
the clause to which they belong is asserted of the subject. -f (See further 
in the Syntax, under the head of Collateral Sentences, § 408.) 

INTERJECTION". 

293 Interjections are words which are used to express some 
emotion of the mind, but do not enter into the construction 
of sentences ; as, Oh ! ! Ah ! Ha ! Aloe ! Fie ! Pshaw ! 
Hurrah ! Lo ! Yes, Tea, Aye, No, &c. 

In written language interjections are usually followed by 
what is called a mark of admiration (!). The word inter- 
jection comes from the Latin inter, * between,' and jacio, *I 
cast/ 



• As "He suddenly lost all his fortune. This was a great blow to him." No 
one would treat this as a relative or connective pronoun in such a sentence. It is 
simply absurd to take the two clauses as anything else than independent collateral 
sentences. The same is obviously true of such a sentence as, " He was idle. For 
that reason he did not succeed." But put, instead of for that reason, its exact 
f rammatical equivalent therefore, and Jalf the writers of grammars will tell us 
that therefore is a conjunction. There is no sense in this. Mr. Bain {Bug. Oram. 
p. 64, &c.) even sets down partly, first, then, secondly, further, now, well, as co- 
ordinating conjunctions. Surely this is utterly wrong. 

+ A proper attention to the nature and use of adverbs will enable us to correct 
mistakes on the subject which are to be found in the grammars of most languages. 
Even the best Latin and Greek grammars are not free from them. Thus, quum in 
Latin is an adverb, not a conjunction, even when, for the sake of convenience, we 
translate it by since. The explana' ion is not that quum is somotimes an adverb 
and sometimes a conjunction, but that the Romans used a word meaning when in 
cases where we use the word since. Quum is in form and meaning the correlative 
of turn, and, like it, refers both to time and to attendant circumstances. So ut = as, 
ut a how, ut = that, ut =s when, is the same part of speech in all these uses, and 
to a Roman ear conveyed in all cases the same fundamental meaning. Tbe 
adverbial force of ut may be indicated by treating it as other relatives are often 
treated in translation ; namely, by substituting for it a demonstrative witb a con- 
junction. As qui = and he, so ut = and so. Thus, tarn validus est ut nemo eum 
superare possii, "he has such and such a degree of strength, and so no one can 
overcome him." The ut refers to the circumstances under which the verb possit is 
affirmed of the subject. To set dowu phrases like howbeit, in as far as, &c, as 
compound conjunctions, is quite inadmissible. Each word in such phrases admits 
of being parsed separately. 
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GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OP WORD^ AND FORMS. 

294 The pupil who has carefully studied the definitions of the 
Parts of Speech already given, will be prepared to compre- 
hend the classification of the constituent parts of language 
contained in the annexed table. 

Language is made up of words and forms. By these we 
express all the conceptions that the mind is capable of form- 
ing. All thought — and, consequently, all speech — is about 
something. The basis of every thought, therefore, is the 
notion of a thing, that is to say, of whatever we can make 
an object of thought. The words that stand for things are 
nouns and pronouns. 

Besides things themselves, we form conceptions of the 
actions and attributes of things. The words that express 
these are adjective* and verbs. Both these classes of words 
express attributive notions, the difference between them being 
that the verb expresses an attribute together with the idea of 
assertion or predication; the adjective does not assert the 
connection between the thing and its attribute, but assumes it ; 
or (to borrow a metaphor from mechanics) the adjective is a 
static attributive, the verb is a dynamic attributive. The ad- 
jective is a sort of weakened verb. 

Further, besides things and their attributes, we form con- 
ceptions of the limitations of these attributes — the mode, 
manner, time, place, or other conditions under which the 
attribute is regarded as attached to the thing. These con- 
ditions are expressed by adverbs. 

These are all the simple notions that we can form. Bat 
when we think, we combine notions together, and this com- 
bination is represented in language partly by words called 
relational words, that is, words that denote the relation 
between notions and thoughts, and partly by grammatical 
forms and inflexions. There are two aorta of relational 
words, prepositions and conjunctions. Prepositions onlj 
denote tne relation of one notion to another. (See Definition 
of Preposition, § 277.) Conjunctions denote tne relation of 
one thought to another, a tlumght being already the combina- 
tion of at least two notions. The relation of a verb to its 
subject ; of an adjective to a noun ; of an object to the word 
that governs it ; and of an adverbial adjunct to an attributive 
word, is indicated by grammatical forms and inflexions. 
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COMPOSITION AND DERIVATION. 

295 The words of which the English language is composed 
may be divided into two classes, primary words, and 
secondary or derivative words. 

A word is a primary word when it doeo not admit of being 
resolved into simpler elements ; as, man, horse, run. 

A word is a secondary word when it is made up of signifi- 
cant parts, which exist either separately or in other com- 
binations. 

296 Secondary words are formed partly by Composition, partly 
by Derivation, 

COMPOSITION. 

897 A word is a compound word when it is made up of two or 
more parts, each of which is a significant word by itself; 
as, apple-tree, tea-spoon, spend-thnfb. 

29S All compounds admit of being divided primarily into two 
words ; but one of these may itself be a compound word, 
so that the entire word may be separated into three or four 
words ; as handicraftsman (made up of man and handicraft, 
handicraft being itself made up of hand and craft) ; mid- 
shipman (made up of man and midship, midship being itself 
made up of mid and ship). In such cases the subordinate 
compound is usually the first of the two words into which 
the whole is divisible. 

299 In most compound words it is the first word which modifies 
the meaning of the second. (The second denotes the genus, 
the first distinguishes the species). Rosebush means a par- 
ticular kind of bush, namely one that bears roses. A nay- 
cart is a certain kind of cart, namely, one for carrying 
hay. 

A.— Compound Nouns. 

100 Compound Nouns may be divided into the following classes : — 

1. These whioh consist of a noun preceded and modified by a 
noun, as haystack, inkstand, teaspoon, cornfield, turning4athe, 
mUking-stool, riding-whip.* 

2. Those which consist of a noun preceded and modified by an 



* The word ending in ing in these compounds is the gerund, not the imperfect 
participle. (See § 200.) 
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adjective, as roundhead, bluebeard, freeman, halfpenny, blackbird, 
quicksilver, Northampton, Eadham, &c 

3. Those which consist of a noun preceded by a verb, as stopgap, 
makeweight, daredevil, spitfire, turncock, makeshift, &c. 

This class of words is peculiar. The verb does not modify the 
meaning of the noun which follows it, but governs it. 

4w Those which consist of a verb, preceded by a noun, as god- 
send (very rare). 

5. Those which consist of a noun preceded by an adverb, as 
Jorethought, foretaste, foresight, afterthought, afteract, afterpart, 
forepart, aftertaste, by-word, by-play, bystander, onset, inroad. 

6. Those which consist of a noun preceded by a preposition, as 
forenoon, afternoon. 

7. Those which consist of a verb preceded by an adverb, as 
inlet, outlet, tJioroughfare, welfare, welcome. 

301 Such combinations as standstill, ("everything was at & stand- 
still, v ) are not proper compounds, but phrases used as nouns. 
(Compare pis-alter, laisser-aUer, in French.) So "an everyday 
occurrence ; " "an extempore speech. " 

B.— Compound Adjectives. 

902 Compound Adjectives may be arranged in the following 
classes : — 

1. Those consisting of an adjective preceded by a noun, as sky- 
blue, fire-new, pitch-dark, blood-red, grass-green, ankle-deep, eu- 
long, breast-high, head-strong, sin-ful, hope-fid (and other com- 
pounds of full written with one I), child-like, red-hot, fire-new % 
brand-new, war-like. 

2. Verbal Adjectives formed by the suffix d or ed from com- 
pounds made up of (a) a noun preceded by a noun, or (b) a noun 
preceded by an adjective; as, (a) hare-brained, ox-eyed, bull- 
necked, pigeon-breasted, (b) wry-necked, faint-hearted, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired, hot-headed, close-grained. 

3. Compounds consisting of an imperfect participle, preceded 
by its object; as, truth-telling, tale-bearing, all-seeing, heart- 
rending, wine-bibbing* peace-making, time-serving. 

4. Compounds consisting of an adjective or participle, preceded 
by an adverb; as, all-powerful, al-mighty, al-one {he., all-one), 
up-right, down-rigid, ill-favoured, under-done, over-done, over-fed, 
well-meaning, out-spoken, new-born, inborn, inbred 

5. Compounds consisting of a passive participle preceded by 
a noun, which stands to it in a kind of adverbial relation ; as, 
thunder-riven, bed-ridden, heart-broken, tempest-tossed, sea-borne. 
(Compounds of this kind are of frequent occurrence in poetry.) 

6. Compounds formed by prefixing a numeral to the noun fold .* 
twofold, threefold, manifold, <£& 

C— Compound Pronoun*. 
3026. Whoever, whosoever, whoso. 
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D.— Compound Verbs. 

303 Compound Verbs consist of — 

1. Compounds consisting of a verb preceded by a separable 
adverb ; as, over-do, understand, fulfil, over-lie, over-lap, under* 
go, out-do. 

2. Compounds consisting of a verb preceded by a noun, which 
in fact stands in the objective relation to it ; as, bach-bite, brow- 
beat. Compounds formed on this principle are most common in 
the participial form. (See § 302-3.) 

3. Compounds consisting of a verb preceded by an adjective, 
as white-wash, rough-hew. 

E.— Compound Adverbs. 

304 These consist of — 

1. Adverbs (or rather old datives of the pronouns, see § 333) 
followed by prepositions ; as, herein, (hereto, wherefore, whereby, 
hereafter. 

2. Nouns preceded by nouns ; as, sideways, lengthways, or 
lengthwise (Germ., wetie). 

3. Nouns preceded by adjectives ; as, sometimes, always, straight- 
way, otherwise. (Compare "on this wise.") 

4. Nouns preceded by the preposition per ; as, peradventtire, 
perhaps. 

5. Adverbs preceded by adverbs ; as, thereabout, thenceforward, 
whereas, erewhile, almost. 

6. Adverbs preceded by adjectives; as, somewhere, nowhere, 
somehow, anylvow, anywhere, also, &c. 

7. Some adverbs are a sort of amalgamated phrases ; as, never- 
theless, moreover, howbeit. Notwithstanding, when it appears to 
be used adverbially, may have this or that supplied, so as to 
form a nominative absolute. (See § 283.) 

F.— Compound Prepositions. 

These consist of two prepositions ; as, into, upon, throughout, 
within. 

Gh— Compound Conjunctions.. 
Although, albeit, whereas. 

DERIVATION. 

305 A word is a derived word, or a derivative, when there exists 
some simpler word or root, out of which it has been formed 
by certain changes of letters, by the addition of prefixes or 
suffixes which have not an independent existence as separate 
words, or by the operation of both the above modes of forma- 
tion at the same time.* 

306 When two words are related to each other, it is sometimes 
evident, from the form alone, which is the primary and which 
the derived form. Prefixes and affixes mark derivatives, as 

* In the present work, this analysis is not carried to any great extent beyond 
the limits of the English language itself. 
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derivatives are not formed by the omission of elements already 
existing in a word. Thus we see at once that bestir is derived 
from stir, and bondage from bond, 

307 But the connexion is not always so obvious. We could not 
tell a priori from the form alone whether bond was derived from 
bind, or bind from bond; whether advice was derived from 
advise, or advise from advice. In such cases we must be guided 
partly by analogy, and partly by a consideration of the relation of 
the ideas represented Thus, as the act of binding precedes the 
existence of the bond, bond is a derivative from bind As the 
act of speaking precedes and produces speech, the noun is derived 
from the verb, not the verb from the noun. * 

Derived Nouns. 

308 Derived Nouns are formed (A) from other nouns, (B) from 
adjectives, (C) from verbs. 

A.— Nouns derived from Nouns. 

809 {a) Nouns are derived from nouns by the following prefixes : — 

1. die; as, distaste, disfavour, disproof. 

{Die, though of Latin origin, has become thoroughly natu- 
ralized in English, retaining, as an English prefix, only that 
meaning which it has in such Latin words as dissimilis, dis- 
pliceo, La, it negatives the meaning of the following word.) 

2. vn; as, unrest. 

3. mis ; as, misdeed, mistrust, mischance, misconduct, misrule. 
This prefix (connected with the verb to miss) implies error or 

fault in the action indicated by the other part of the com- 
pound. 

310 (b) Nouns are formed from nouns by the following suffixes : — 

1. -dom; as, kingdom, serfdom, Christendom, earldom, thral- 
dom, dukedom, martyrdom. 

Freedom and wisdom are derived from adjectives. 
Nouns in -dom are properly abstract nouns, indicating the state 
or condition that is implied by the primary word. 

2. -ship; kingship, lordship, sonsnip, worship (Le. ivorthship^, 
friendship. These are abstract nouns denoting the state or con- 
dition of the person represented by the root-noun. -Scape (in 
landscape or landskip, German landcha/t,) is of the same origin. 

3. -hood; manhood, knighthood, wifehood, babyhood. This 
termination has much the same force as the last. 

4. -red; kindred, hatred. Abstract nouns denoting the con* 
dition or feeling implied by the primary noun. 



• Borne grammarians lay down the principle that the noun is always the primary 
word. This is clearly wrong. That will be named tirst in language which exist* 
lint in thought. _ 
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5. -age; bondage, mileage, village (Fr. vUle), herbage, pottage 
(from pot), tonnage, poundage, vassalage, pilotage, vintage, 
bandage. (See § 314. 13.) Some nouns in -age denote the state, 
condition, or occupation of the person indicated by the primary 
noun, as vassalage, pilotage ; others denote a collection, quantity, 
or summing-up, as poundage, mileage, herbage; ethers indicate 
some state or process in which what is indicated by the primary 
noun is principally concerned, as wharfage, bondage. 

6. -yer ; sawyer, lawyer, bowyer. This termination marks a 
person who carries on some trade or profession. 

7. -ier, or -ear; brigadier, grenadier (properly, a soldier who 
throws grenades), pioneer, bombardier (one who throws bombards, 
Le., large hollow shot), musketeer, cannoneer. Words of this 
sort are generally military terms, and of French origin. 

8. ~ry, or -ery;* cookery, slavery, husbandry, eyry (i.e., 
«7fl«ry)» buffoonery, rookery, hostelry, scullery, napery {nap- 
kin), drapery (Fr. drap), lottery, scenery, gentry, pastry. 

A few nouns of this formation are derived from adjectives ; as, 
bravery, finery, pleasantry. 

Nouns in ry or ery have a kind of collective force, or denote a 
place where there is a collection. 

9. -try ; pantry (a place for bread, Fr. pain), peltry (from 
pellis=skin), poultry (Fr. poule). This termination has much 
the same force as the last. 

10. -y; smithy, folly (from fool), bastardy, baby, daddy, 
mammy. Some of these are diminutives. 

A more numerous class of nouns in -y consists of those de- 
rived from nouns in -er or -ar, being usually abstract names for 
the act indicated by the primary noun ; as, bakery, soldiery, 
farriery, beggary, mockery, pottery, gunnery, archery, foundry, 
brewery. 

11. -ow (properly forming diminutives); pillow (from pUe), 
shallow (from shoal), window (an aperture to let in wind or air), 
meadow, shadow. 

12. -ing (not the gerund suffix) ; morning, evening. 

13. -en ; garden (connected with yard), maiden, kitchen (from 
cook). This termination sometimes forms diminutives, as chicken 
(from chick, another form of cock) ; kitten (from cat). 

14. -el or le (sometimes forming diminutives) ; satchel (from 
sack), kernel, hostel, barbel, trammel, spaddle, or paddle (from 
spad-e), nozzle (from nose), muddle (from mud), .muzzle (from 
mouth). 

15. -kin (forming diminutives ; that is, words which denote 
a small sort of that for which the primary noun stands) ; 
lambkin, napkin, pipkin (a little pipe; as, lt &pipe of wine"), 
firkin (from four), mannikin. Also in proper names : Perkin, 
{Le. Peterkin, little Peter), Tomkin, Wilkin (from Will-iam), 
Hawkin (from Hal), Watkin ( Wat, an abbreviation of Walter). 

^b —————— ___—_— __^_^^__^^_^______^^_^___^______^^^.^^^_^^^^__^___v 

• Thie termination i« derived from the Anglo-Saxon plural terminat on ry. 
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16. -ling (forming diminutives) ; duckling, guiding (a little 
goose), yearling, dumpling, kidling, witling, stripling (a little 
strip or stripe). 

A few nouns of this formation are derived from adjectives, as, 
darling (from dear), fatling, firstling. Suckling is derived from a 
verb (Germ. Sdugling), as is also hireling. 

17. -et (forming diminutives); billet, couplet, blanket (pro- 
perly a white covering), owlet, jacket, pocket (a little pock or 
poke; Fr. poche), bullet (a little bulla or bail), ticket, plummet, 
(a little piece of lead—plumbus), socket, puppet (a little doll; 
Fr. poupSe), lancet, lappet, mallet, packet, cricket (so called 
from the cricks or crutches (A. S. cricce), ie. stumps with which 
it is played), crotchet (from crook). 

18. -ock (forming diminutives) ; bullock, hillock, paddock. 

19. let (forming diminutives); armlet, bracelet (Fr. bras), 
cutlet, streamlet, tartlet. 

20. -ess. Feminine nouns are formed from masculine nouns by 
this termination : — Deaconess, shepherdess, duchess, abbess. 

21. -ine (forming feminines) ; heroine, landgravine. 

22. -one or -oon (an intensive termination, of Italian origin, 
denoting a large specimen of the thing in question) ; balloon, 
bassoon, cartoon, trombone, pontoon, million, billion. 

B.— Nouns derived from Adjectives. 

31 1 Nouns are derived from adjectives by the addition of the follow- 
ing suffixes : — 

1. -ness; dearness, redness, goodness, weakness, &c. Almost 
any adjective may have a noun formed from it by this suffix, 
which forms an abstract noun denoting the quality indicated by 
the adjective. 

2. -dom; wisdom, freedom (see § 310. 1). 

3. ship; hardship (see § 310. 2). 

4. -hood; likelihood (likely), hardihood (from hardy) (see 
§ 310. 3). 

5. -th or -t; dearth (dearness), wealth, truth, strength (from 
strong), breadth (from broad), length (from long), width, health 
(from heal or wJiole — Germ. heU), height (properly highth, from 
high), mirth (from merry), sloth (from slow). These are abstract 
nouns. 

Guilt is from a noun, guile. 

In the word month, th is not a suffix, but is radical. Comp. 
Germ. Monat and Mond. 

6. -ling (see § 310. 17). 

7. -ard; drunkard, dullard, sluggard (sluggish implies an 
adjective with a guttural at the end), wizard (from wise). See 
g 31& 5. 

8. -ry or -try; finery, bravery, pleasantry (see § 310. 8). 
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C— Nouns derived from Verbs. 

812 Noons are derived from verbs (a) by a modification of the 
vowel sound (6) by a modification of the final consonant ; (c) 
by a modification both of the vowel sound and of the final 
consonant; (d) by suffixes, with or without a change of the 
vowel sound. 

313 a. Nouns derived from verbs by a change in the vowel sound, 
as: — 

bond from bind dole from deal 

stroke ,, strike brood ,, breed 

song ,, sing knot „ knit 

drove „ drive writ „ write 

bliss „ bless bit „ bite 

scrap „ scrape grip ,, gripe 

&>V » gaP 6 stn P »» ^"P 6 

share ,, shear stroke „ strike 

food „ feed 

314 b. Nouns derived from verbs by a modification of the final 
consonant; as: — 

ditch from dig advice from advise 

belief ,, believe speech „ speak 

proof ,, prove strife „ strive 

use ,, use girth „ gird 

abuse ,, abuse 

315 c Nouns derived from verbs by a modification both of the 
vowel sound, and of the final consonant. 

woof from weave loss from lose 

dike ,, dig breath „ breathe 

choice ,, choose web „ weave 

life ,, live breach ,, break 

batch ,, bake hilt „ hold 
watch „ wake 

3)6 d. Nouns are derived from verbs by the addition of the follow- 
ing suffixes : — 

1. -er (denoting the agent by whom an act is performed) ; 
digger, cutter, runner, seeker, finder, preacher, idler, &c. 

2. -ar or -or (having the same force as -er); sailor, grantor, 
lessor, tailor, beggar, liar. 

3. -ster (denoting the agent, and originally a feminine termina- 
tion) ; Brewster, Baxter or Bagster (from bake), spinster, game- 
ster, punster, trickster. 

One or two of this class are derived from nouns ; as webster, 
barrister {bar). 

4. ~ee (marking the object of an action) ; nom nee, assignee, 
lessee, committee, grantee, and feoffee. 

Grandee, settee, guarantee, have a different meaning. The 
termination -ee is of French origin. 
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& -card or art; laggard, lollard, blinkard, stinkard, dotard, 
braggart, pollard, coward (from the verb to cow, as " His couragt 
was cowed "). 

Nouns of this formation mostly imply a person by whom 
something is habitually done. They have also generally an 
opprobrious meaning. 

6. -en or n; heaven (from heave), main (from may — "might 
and main"), token (from a root found in German, zeig-en), 
warden. 

7. -th or d; growth, stealth, ruth (from the verb to rue), 
blowth, filth {de-file), birth (from bear), flood (from flow). These 
nouns, like those that follow, are names of the act which if 
indicated by the verb, 

& 't (often with a modification of the vowel sound). 

feint {horn feign) theft (thieve) 

frost {freeze) cleft {cleave) 

blast (German Uas-en) drift (drive) 

sight (see) thrift (thrive) 

flight (flee or fly) shrift (sJvrive) 

graft (graff) gift (give) 

restraint rift (rive) 
weft (weave) • 

9. -el, -Z, or -le. 

shovel from shove shuttle from* shoot 

prickle ,, prick puzzle „ pose 

treddle ,, tread Dandle ,, bind 

spindle ,, spin nipple „ nip 

spittle „ spit stopple „ stop 

cripple ,, creep girdle „ gird 

10. ~ter; laughter, slaughter (from slay, German schlagen). 

11. -er (not denoting the agent) ; supper, dinner, dower 
(en-dow). 

Platter (from a noun plate), stranger (from an adjective). 

12. -m; team (from tow), seam (from sew), qualm (from quail), 
bloom (from blow), scream (from cry, German Geschrci). Most 
of these nouns denote the result of the act indicated by the verb. 

13. -age (see also § 310. 6) ; breakage, leakage, brewage, tillage, 
coinage, salvage, demurrage, pillage (from tne verb pill or peel, 
meaning to strip), stowage. Nouns of this formation denote 
either the act which the verb indicates, or what is produced 
by it 

14. -y ; delivery, recovery, embroidery. 

15. -ment (a termination of Latin origin, but naturalized in 
English) ; bewilderment, punishment, estrangement, instalment, 
defilement, encroachment, judgment, banishment. The termina- 
tion -ment commonly denotes tne result of the performance of the 
act indicated by the verb-root to which it is appended, as defile- 
ment, arrangement. Sometimes it denotes the means by which 
the act indicated by the radical verb is performed or realized, or 
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else the performance of the act itself, as inducement, sacrament 
reinforcement, banishment 

16. Jock or -ledge ; wedlock, knowledge, 

17. -et; hatchet (from hack), 

18. 'ing; Gerunds. 

Derived Adjectives. 

317 Adjectives are derived (A) from nouns ; (B) from other adjec- 
tives ; (C) from verbs. 

318 A. Adjectives are derived from nouns by means of the follow- 
ing suffixes : — 

1. -ed; ragged, wretched, wicked (perhaps from witch = 
witched), left-handed, long-legged, &c This termination has 
much the same force as in the perfect participle. (See § 302. 2.) 

2. -en or -n (generally denoting the material of which a thing is 
made); wooden, golden, leathern, brazen, earthen, woollen, 
waxen, Ac. This termination is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
genitive in -an. 

3. -em; northern, southern, eastern, western. 

4. -sous; beauteous, duteous, bounteous, righteous, courteous, 
piteous. . 

5. -ish; slavish, swinish, Romish, thievish, Spanish, Gaulish, 
Turkish. 

6. -few/lieedless, thriftless, senseless, useless, lawless, penni- 
less, pitiless. Adjectives of this kind are extremely common. 
They denote the absence of that which is indicated by the noun. 

7. -ly (a softened form of -like) ; manly, heavenly, earthly, 
godly, lively, ghostly, ghastly (from ghost, German geist), beastly. 

8. -some; quarrelsome, frolicsome, troublesome, handsome. 
Adjectives of this kind indicate the presence of a good deal of 
that which the noun denotes. 

9. -y (or -ey after a word ending in -y) ; # airy, lofty, balmy, 
feathery, downy, dreamy, bony, clayey, hairy, stormy, earthy. 

10. -ward; awkward (from auke, the left hand, a word found 
in old writers; as, for example, in Holland's translation of 
Plutarch. Aukely = awkwardly, is found in Fuller). It is 
doubtful, however, whether -ward or -ard is the right termina- 
tion. Dryden uses awkard, which is also a common provincial 
pronunciation of the word. 

Southward, northward, homeward. (It is doubtful whether 
these are genuine adjectives.) 

319 B. Adjectives are formed from adjectives partly by prefixes, 
and partly by suffixes. 

1. fey the prefix a-; as alive, aweary. 

2. By the prefix un- (negative) ; unwise, unlikely, untrue, cnim- 
pressible, unkind, &c. 

3w By the prefix dis- (negative) ; disloyal, dishonest. 
4 By the suffix -ish (having a diminutive force); blAohiah, 
whitish, dullish, smartish, brackish. 
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5. By the suffix -some (see § 318. 8) ; lightsome, wearisome, ful- 
some, blithesome, darksome. 

d. By the suffix 4y; likely, purely, southerly (i e. southemly), 
northerly (t. e. northernly), only (from one). 

7. By the suffix -th; fourth, fifth, &c. 

8. By the suffix -ty; twenty, thirty, &c. 

320 G. The most important class of adjectives derived from verbs 
consists of participles. When a participle is used as a mere 
attributive adjective, it is placed, before the noun which it 
qualifies ; as, " A pleasing tale," u A tiring walk." 

821 Adjectives are also formed from verbs : — 

1. By the suffix -y ; as sticky, sundry (from sunder, to separate), 
flabby (from flap). 

2. By the suffix some (see § 319. 4; 318. 8); tiresome, irksome, 
winsome. 

3. By the suffix -able; eatable, bearable. 
4 By the suffix -live; talkative. 

The last two suffixes are of Latin origin, but naturalized. 



Derived Pronouns. 

321 b. Pronouns are derived from other pronouns by the following 
suffixes: — 

1. -ther ; whether, from who (Anglo-Saxon hwa) ; other (A.-S. 
other), from (an one) ; eUJier (A.-S. aegther) ; neither, a compound 
of the negative, and either. 

Z -ch {& corruption of ylc or ilk, *same'); such (A.-S. swylc, 
from sua, *80,' and ylc) ; which (A.-S. hwytc, from hwa and ylc) ; 
each (A.-S. aelc, possibly from the prefix aeg-, which has the 
sense of ever or every, and ylc). Every, in which the guttural is 
disguised in the y, is really of similar origin. 



Derived Verbs. 

322 Verbs are derived (A) from nouns, (B) from adjectives, (C) from 
other verbs. 

A.— Verbs derived from Nouns. 

Verbs are formed from nouns (a) by prefixes, (o) by suffixes, 
(c) by a modification of the final consonant, (d) by a modification 
of the vowel sound, with or without a modification of the final 
consonant. 

823 a. Verbs are formed from nouns by the following prefixes : — 

1. A ; abut (from butt) ; alarm (German L&rmen) ; amuse. 

2. Be; becloud, befool, befriend, beguile, belie, befleck (from 
fleck, a spot), belabour, bedew, behead. 

3. En (em before a labial) ; empower, embody, encase, encamp, 
entourage, encompass, enact, enslave, enshrine, enthrai, &o» 
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(This prefix fa of Latin origin, but has been naturalised, so that 
ft is used before words of Saxon origin. ) 

4. Dis (implying the removal of that which the noon indicates) ; 
disburden, disguise, dismask. 

5. By the prefix un ; unbosom, unkennel, unsex, untile. 

324 b. Verbs are formed from nouns by the following suffixes : — 

1. -en ; lengthen, strengthen, heighten. 

2. 4ar4e. 

muffle from muff nestle from nest 

quibble ,, quip scribble „ scribe 

kneel „ knee throttle „ throat 

freckle „ freck curdle ,, curd 

sparkle „ spark boggle „ bog (perhaps) 

925 c Verbs are formed from nouns by a modification of the final 
consonant. 

calve from calf ap-pease from peace 

halve „ half delve „ delf {a pit) 

bathe ,, bath grease ,, grease 

soothe „ sooth prize „ price 

bulge „ bulk shelve ,, shelf 

326 d. Verbs are formed from nouns by a modification of the vowel 
sound and final consonant ; x as graze {from grass), glaze {from 
glass), hitch {from hook). 

326* There is a large class of verbs and nouns which differ only in 
accent. They are all of Latin origin. The noun has the accent 
on the first syllable, the verb on the second. In most cases the 
verb is derived from the noun. 

Noun, Verb. 

export exp6rt 



Noun, 


Verb. 


accent 


accent 


augment 


augment 


contrast 


contrast 


c6nvict 


convict 



6bject object 

project project 

torment torment 

B.— Verbs derived from Adjectives. 

327 a. By the following prefixes : — 

1. en or em ; enable, empurple, emboss (boss = hollow), endear, 
embitter (see § 323, 3). 

2. be; bedim, begrime {from grim). 
6. By the following suffixes : — 

1. -en; sweeten, fatten, widen, tighten, slacken. 

2. -er; bewilder (from wild), hinder ('to set back,' from the 
root kind in be-hind), linger (from long), lower. 

3. -ss; cleanse, rinse (German rein). 

0.— Verbs derived from Verba. 

328 a. Verbs are formed from verbs by the following prefixes : — 
I, a; awake, await, abear, abide, amount, arouse, arise, amend. 
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2. be; bestride, besmear, bedabble, bedaub, befall, befit, 
bestow, betake, beseech (Jrom seek). 

The effect of this prefix is to convert an intransitive verb into a 
transitive one. 

3. dis; disembody, disband, disbelieve, dispraise, disenthral, 
displease, disseize, distrust (see § 323. 4). 

4. em or en; embolden, enliven. (The simple verbs bolden and 
liven are no longer used. ) 

5. mis (see § 309. 3) ; mislead, misstate, misspend, misgive, 
misjudge. 

6. un (negative) ; undo, untie, unstring, unbind. 

In the case of verbs un is not merely a negative, but implies 
the reversal of an act already done, it answers to the German 
ent-. 

7. for or fore (German ver; not the same as the following) ; 
foredo, forego, forbid, forgive, forswear, forget, forsake. This 
termination implies that the action indicated by the simple verb 
is negatived, or else done in a bad sense, 

8. fore (ssLat. prae or pro) ; foretell, forebode, forecast, fore- 
know, forerun, f orestaL 

9. gain (German gegen, root of against) ; gainsay, gainstand, 
gainstrive. 

10. with (German wider; Anglo-Saxon vrith; not the modern 
preposition with) ; withstand, withdraw, withhold. 

11. re; retoucn, regild, rebind, rebuild (a Latin prefix, but 
naturalised). 

6. Verbs are formed from verbs by the following suffixes : — 
1. -er (giving a combined diminutive and frequentative form to 
the verb. ) 



glimmer from gleam 
swagger „ swag or 

sway 
sputter ,. spit 
be-spatter „ spit 

2. -le or -el (having much the same force as -er). 



slobber from slop 
fritter „ fret 
batter „ beat 
patter „ pat 
wander ,, wend 



>» 



dazzle from daze 

settle 

snivel 

straddle 

shuffle 

grapple 

grovel 

dribble 

wrinkle 

gamble 

3. -on. 



,, set 


snuffle 


„ sniff 


swaddle 


„ stride 


startle 


„ shove 


nibble 


„ grab or gripe 


draggle 


„ grope 
» drip 


crumple 
crackle 


„ wrmg 


drawl 


„ game 




Reckon, blazon, beckon. 





waddle from wade 
snuff 
swathe 
start 
nip 
drag 
crimp 
crack 
draw 



* That is, implying that the action is repeated in a petty form* 
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4. -wA. Burnish, banish. 

5. -y. Sully (from soil), worry (from wear). 

6. -0771 or -m ; blossom (from blush) ; gleam {from glow). 

390 c. Verbs are formed from other verbs by a modification of the 
final consonant, with or without a modification of the vowel 
sound ; as, wrench (from wring), drench (from drink), blench 
(from blink), dredge (from drag), watch (from wake), dodge 
(from dog, "to dog a person's steps"), hatch (from hack), 
twitch (from tweak). 

331 d. Verbs are formed from other verbs by a modification of the 
vowel sound. 

fell from fall roost from rest 



331 



332 



raise 


,, rise 


set 


„ sit 


chip 


,, chop 


sip 


„ sop 


sniff 


„ snuff 



lay 

drip 

droop 

dun 

reel 



»» 



>» 
»> 
it 
»» 



lie 

drop 

drop 

din 

roll 



o. Almost any noun may be turned into a verb ; as, to iron a 
shirt ; to dock a ship ; to ham-string an animal ; to black-ball a 
candidate ; to paper a room ; to ship goods, &c. Vic&versd, 
many nouns are only verb-roots used substantively, as work, 
print, walk, &c. 

Collateral Forms. 

In the case of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, we often find 
collateral forms, differing slightly, but not (apparently) derived 
one from the other ; as : — 

stench and stink 



smash and mash 

splash „ plash 

swag „ waff 

smelt ,, melt 

squash „ quash 

squench,, quench 

screech „ creak 
swing 



hurl 

scuffle 

scabby 

skirt 

mark 



>i 



»> 
»» 
>» 
» 
»> 



lurk 

blot 

stumble ,, 

slash 

bark 

bank 






»» 



» 



wing (German 
Schwinge) 

whirl 

shuffle 

shabby 

shirt 

march (a 
boundary) 

lurch 

blotch 

tumble 

lash 

barge 

bench 



clot 
sneak 
stop 
spy 
stark 
top 
slop 
quell 
pouch 
scot {in 
scotfree) 
pick 
seek 
beam 
desk 

state 
strange 
crumple 
grumble 



clod 

snake 

estop 

espy 

starch 

tip 

slap 

kill 

poke (or pocket) 

shot 

peck 

beseech 

boom 

dish {discus, G. 

Tisch) 
estate 
estrange 
rumple 
rumble 
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Derived Adverbs. 

333 1. Adverbs are formed from nouns or adjectives by the prefix 
a. Abed, asleep, aboard, aground, ahead, astern, adrift, afloat, 
afoot, agape, aghast (from ghost), astride, awry, aloud, astray, 
along. Some of the above seem to be compounds of the old pre- 
position an and a noun. 

2. Adverbs are formed from nouns by the prefix to (meaning 
this). To-night, to-day, to-morrow. 

3. Adverbs are formed from nouns and adjectives by the suffix 
-ly, a corruption of like (a.s. lie), bodily, daily, monthly, largely, 
sweetly, softly, slowly, sharply, firstly, &c. <fcc. ; but this suffix 
is not added to form an adverb if it has already been used in 
forming the adjective. Such a word as godlily would be inad- 
missible. 

4. A few adverbs are formed by the suffix -ward or -wards. 
Northwards, forward, backward, homewards. 

5. Adverbs of repetition are formed from numerals by the 
suffix -ce. Once, twice, thrice. The -ce is a corruption of the 
old genitive ending -es (thrice, is spelt thries in old writers), and 
was once a common adverbial suffix. We still see it in needs 
(= of necessity). There was a tendency to add a t to this suffix 
(just as some people say at oncet). Hence came the modern 
form amidst (o.e. amiddes) ; amongst (o.s. amonges) ; against 
(o.E. agents). Besides and betimes are adverbs, though besides is 
often used as a preposition. In old English we find deathes 
{= at death); nightes (= at night); newes {= anew). The ce 
in hence, whence, and thence has the same origin, the older forms 
being hennen or henne, whennen or whenne, and thennen or thenne. 

6. Adverbs are formed from the demonstrative and relative 
pronouns, (a) by the suffix -re, as here,* there, where; (b) by the 
suffix -ther, as hither, thither, whither; (c) by the suffix -nee, as 
hence, thence, whence. 

7. Headlong is a corruption of headling, formed by the old 
adverbial ending linge (still used in German, as in blindlings). 
Sidelong is probably formed in the same way. 

8. Seldom and whilom are old Anglo-Saxon datives plural 
(om = um). Seldom is from sel or sael (time or occasion), and 
means at times; whilom is from while, and means at whiles. 
Why is in fact the old ablative (hwi) of the Anglo-Saxon relative 
pronoun hwaet. How has a similar origin. The (in such phrases 
as the more the better) is a corruption of thy, the ablative of the 
Anglo-Saxon demonstrative thaet. Then (formerly than) is one 
form of the dative of the demonstrative thaet. When, in like 
manner, comes from wham, the dative of the relative hwaet. 



• These words are, in fact, old datives feminine of the demonstrative and 
relative pronouns. 
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Derived Prepositions. 

334 Derived preposition* are formed by means of the following 
prefixes : — 

1. a (a at). Amid, among (mingle), along, around, against. 

2. be (« by). Beside, behind, before, beneath {nether), below, 
between (Le., by two), beyond (by what is yonder). 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

335 The following prefixes are found in words of Latin origin. 
Most of them are prepositions or adverbs : — 

1. a, ab, ab8 (from or away). Avert, abduction, abstract. 

2. ad (to), found also in the forms ac, al, an, ap, as, at, 
according to the consonant that follows it Accede, allude, 
announce, appear, assent, attend, aspect, aspire. 

3. am or amb (round). Amputate, ambiguous. 

4 ante or anli (before). Antediluvian, antecessor, anticipate. 

5. circum or circu (round). Circumlocution, circuit. 

6. eon (with), or (when modified by the next consonant) com, 
col, co. Conduct, contend, compact, compare, collusion, coheir. 

7. contra (against, often Anglicized into counter). Contravene, 
counteract. 

8. de (down, from). Denote, describe, descend. 

9. di, die, or dif before /(apart, in different directions). Dilute, 
dissent, differ. 

10. ex, c, ec, or ef (out of). Extrude, educe, effusion. 

11. extra (beyond some boundary, outside). Extravagant, 
extradition. 

12. in (in, into, on, or against), sometimes modified into im, u\ 
or ir. Induct, impel, illusion, irruption. 

13. in (not), modified as above. Insecure, improper, illegiti- 
mate, irrational. 

14 inter (among, between). Interest, interpose. 

15. intro (within). Intromit, introduce. 

16. ob or obs (against), modified into oc f op, of. Obdurate, 
obstinate, occur, offend. 

17. per or pel (through). Perpend, pellucid. 
1& post (after). Postpone. 

19. prat or pre (before). Preelection, precentor, presume. 

20. praeter (past). Praetermit. 

21. pro, por, or pol (forth or forward). Promote, portend, 
pollute. 

22. re or red (back). Relent, reduce, redaction. 

23. retro (backwards). Retrograde, retrospect 
24 se (apart). Seduoe, separate. 

25. sub (under), modified to sue, suf, or «ur. Subdue, suffuse, 
succeed, re-surrection. 

26. subter (beneath). Subterfuge. 

27. trans or tra (across or beyond). Translate, tradition. 

28. ultra (beyond). Ultramontane. 
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GREEK PREFIXES. 

336 The following prefixes are found in words of Greek origin : — 

1. a or an (not). Anarchy. 

2. amphi (on both sides, or round). Amphibious, amphitheatre. 

3. ana (up). Anabasis, anatomy, analogy. 

4. anti (against). Antithesis, antipathy. 

5. apo (from). Apogee, apology. 

6. cata (down). Catalepsy, catastrophe. 

7. di (two, or in two). Disyllables, diphthong. 

8. dia (through, among). Diameter, diaphanous. 

9. en or em (in or on). Emphasis, enema. 

10. endo (within). Endosmose. 

11. epi (upon). Epilogue, epitaph. 

12. ec or ex (out of). Exodus, ecstatic. 

13. exo (outside). Exosmose. 

14. hyper (over). Hyperbolical. 

15. hypo (under). Hypotenuse, hypothesis. 

16. meta (implying change). Metamorphosis. 

17. para (beside). Parabola, paraphrase. 

18. peri (round). Peristyle, perimeter. 

19. pro (before). Program. 

20. pros (to). Prosody. 

21. syn (with, together), modified into sym or syl Syndic, 
syntax, symbol, syllogism, syllable. 

22. eu (well). Euphony, eulogy. 

LATIN SUFFIXES. 

337 The following suffixes are found in words of Latin origin :— 

a. Noun Suffixes. 

1. acy (Lat. acta). Fallacy. 

2. aster (forming diminutives). Poetaster. 

3. ance or ancy (Lat. antia). Constancy, Constance, parlance, 

4. am or an. Captain, mountain, sacristan, publican. 

5. ary. Granary, lapidary. 

6. ate. Magistrate, magnate, consulate. 

7. ency or ence (Lat. entia). Credence. 

8. olence or ulence (Lat. olentia or ulentia). Violence, virulence, 
corpulence, somnolence. 

9. ion (Lat. to, in nom. case). Religion, legion. 

10. tion or sion (Lat. tio or sio, in nom. case, derived from 
perfect participles). Scansion, detention, election, monition. 

11. tude (Lat. tudo). Latitude, fortitude. 

12. tare or sure (Lat. tura or sura, derived from perfect 
participles). Juncture, tonsure. 

13. ice (Lat. Uia or itium). Justice, solstice, service. 

14. ty or Uy (Lat. ids or Has). Dignity, security, ability. 

15. ment (Lat. mentum) Discernment, 
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16. mony (Lat. monia). Parsimony, acrimony, patrimony. 

17. or or our (Lat. or). Amour, ardour, clamour. 

18. t or te (Lat. turn). Fact, date, corn-pact. 

19. bule (Lat. bulus or bulum). Vestibule. 

20. cvle, cle, uU, il, or le. (Lat cuius, cula or culum, ultis, 
via, ulum, eUus, -a, -um, his, la, lum), forming diminutives. 
Animalcule, corpuscule, part-i-cle, radicle, globule, castle, 
pencil, pistil. 

21. pie (Lat. pulus). Maniple. 

22. sor, tor, and trix, /. (marking the agent). Sponsor, victor, 
executrix. 

23. y (Lat id). Misery, infamy. 

24. tic. Lunatic, fanatic, erratic. 

b.— Adjective Suffixes. 

338 1. al (Lat alts). Carnal, venal, regal, capitaL 

2. ar (Lat aris). Solar, polar. 

3. ary (Lat. arius). Binary, plenary, auxiliary. 

4. an or arte (Lat. anus). Pagan, urban, mundane. 

5. ene (Lat enus and oenus). Terrene, obscene. 

6. ine (Lat. inus). Vaccine, marine. 

7. ian (Lat. ianus). Christian. 

8. ible or ble (Lat. ibUis, bilis). Forcible, amiable, able. 

9. id (Lat. idus). Fervid, horrid. 

10. ic (Lat. icus). Gastric, concentric. 

11. il or lie (Lat. Ms). Civil, futile. 

12. y (Lat. ius). Amatory, cursory, illusory. 

13. ous or ose (Lat. osus). Gibbous, curious, verbose. 

14. aceous (Lat aceus). Herbaceous, crustaceous. 

15. olent or ulent (Lat. olentus or ulerdus). Virulent, turbulent, 
violent 

16. tive or «w (Lat tivus or sivus). Cursive, furtive. 

17. ant or e/t/ (Lat. ans, ens, nom. case, participle). Extant, 
verdant, ardent 

18. te or se (Lat lu« or sus, pass. part). Irate, concrete, 
erudite, sparse, diffuse. 

19. pie (Lat. plex). Double, treble, &c. 

c— Verb Suffixes. 

339. There are two principal modes in -which verb* are formed in 
English from Latin verbs. One mode is by taking simply the 
crude form of the infinitive mood or present tense, without any 
suffix; as intend, defend, manumit. Sometimes mute e makes 
its appearance after a long vowel, as in incline, opine, revise. 
The second mode is to adopt as a suffix the termination of the 
perfect participle passive (slightly modified), t, s, ate, or ite 
(Lat. tus, sus, atus, itus); as create (from creatus), conduct 
(from conduct us), credit (from creditus), expedite (expeditus), 
incense (from incensus). When derivatives are formed by both 
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Ill 



methods, one generally retains one of the meanings of the original 
verb, the other another. Compare deduce and deduct; conduce 
and conduct; construe and construct; revert and reverse; convert 
and converse. 
Nouns (or adjectives) and verbs of Latin origin are often the 
same in form, but are distinguished by the accent, the noun or 
adjective having the accent on the first syllable, the verb on the 
second. 



Noun. 


Verb. 


Noun or Adjective. 


Verb. 


accent 


accent 


6bject 


object 


affix 


affix 


produce 


produce 


augment 

collect 


augment 
collect 


pr6test 
frequent 


protest 
frequent 


c6ncert 


concert 


absent 


absent 


conduct 


conduct 


c6mpound 


comp6und 


c6nvert 


convert 


present 


present 


export 


exp6rt 


r6bel 


rebel 


extract 


extract 


subject 


subject 


insult 


insult 







GREEK SUFFIXE& 

340 The following suffixes mark words of Greek origin : — 

a.— Noun Suffixes. 

1. sm or ism. Sophism, spasm, aneurism. 

2. st or isU Iconoclast, panegyrist, sophist. 

3. sis. Crisis, phthisis, emphasis. 

4. e. Catastrophe. 

5. y. Anatomy, analogy, monarchy. 

6. ic or ics, or tic. Logic, rhetoric ethics, arithmetic. 

7. ad or id. Iliad, Aeneiad, Thebald, Troad. 

8. isk (diminutives). Asterisk, obelisk. 

9. ma. Diorama, enema. 

10. tre or ter. Centre, meter, theatre. 

b.— Verb Suffix. 

ize. Baptize, criticise. 

341 The following examples will illustrate the way in which groups 
of derivatives cluster round a common origin. 

Boot, mun-us {share, portion). 

munition communicative 

muniment communicativeness 

commune communicator 

communicate communion 

communicant community 

communicable excommunicate 

communicability incommunicable 

communication immunity 
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Boot, fac-io (fee or fie, make). 

defect efficacy 

defection efficacious 

defective efficaciously 

defectively efficient 

deficient efficiently 

deficiency efficiency 

effect infect 

effective infectious 

effectively infection 

effectless sufficient 

effector sufficiency 

effectual proficient 

effectually proficiency, Ac. 
effectuate 

341 o. When a compound or derived word is made up of elements 
derived from different languages, it is called a hybrid {hybrida = 
mongrel, from Greek 0/8pis), as falsehood, politely. Some writers 
speak as if all such formations were faulty, and lay down as a 
rule that " in derived words all the parts must belong to one 
and the same language." This is quite a mistake. When a 
word of foreign origin has been thoroughly naturalized in 
English, it is capable of receiving all the inflections, prefixes, 
and affixes which are employed in English. If this were not 
the case we could not decline such words when they are nouns, 
or conjugate them when they are verbs. Such words as false- 
hood, grateful, unjust, rudeness, doubtless, useless, artful, accuser, 
seducer, politeness, grandfather, conceited, readable, martyrdom, 
wondrous, are all hybrids, the stem and the prefix or suffix 
being the one of English, the other of classical origin ; but 
any rule which would condemn such formations should be 
rejected as arbitrary and groundless. The following principle, 
however, is observed in the formation of derivatives: — K a 
derived word has been formed by means of an English suffix, 
and a secondary derivative has to be formed by means of a 

Srefix, the prefix should be English. If the suffix of the first 
erivative is of classical origin, the prefix should be classical. 
Thus we say Undecided and indecisive, un- and -ed being both 
English, in- and -ive both Latin. So ungrateful, ingratitude ; 
unjustly, injustice. But one or two suffixes of Latin origin (like 
•able) are treated as if of English origin, as in unspeakable. 
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SYNTAX. 

342 The word syntax means arrangement (Greek syn, together, 
taxis, arrangement). The rules of syntax are statements 
of the various ways in which the words of a sentence are 
related to each other. 

343 A sentence is a collection of words of such kinds, and 
arranged in such a manner, as to make some complete 
sense. 

By "making some complete sense" is meant, that some" 
thing is said about something. 

344 It is plain, therefore, that every ordinary * sentence must 
consist of two essential parts : 1st, that which stands for 
what we speak about; 2nd, that which is said about that 
of which we speak. 

345 The word which stands for that about which we speak is 
called the subject of the sentence. The subject of a sentence* 
which is a word, must not be confounded with the thing 
that is spoken about. 

346 That part of a sentence which consists of what is said 
about the thing spoken of consists of two portions or 
elements. One part represents some idea which we attach 
in thought to what is spoken about; this is called this 
predicate. The other part consists of the means by which 
the predicate is connected with the subject; this part is 
called the copula (or link). That act of the mind by which 
the notion expressed by the predicate is joined to the notion 
expressed by the subject, is called a judgment. The result 
of a judgment is a thought. The expression of a thought is 
a sentence. 

347 The grammatical copula in every sentence consists of the 
personal inflections^ of the verb. In the sentence, " Time 
flies," the subject is Time; that which is predicated or 
asserted of time is flying : the personal termination of the 
verb flies unites this idea to the subject. In the sentence, 
" The rose is red," the subject is rose; that which is pre- 



* In Latin we have sentences in which there is absolutely no subject, a&pluit 
(it rains), tonat (it thunders), concurritwr (a rush together takes place). The 
word it, that we use in such cases, is the mere ghost of a subject. There is really 
nothing definite to which it relates. 

t That is, the inflections by which number and person are marked, and by 
which the verb is made &JlniU verb. 

I 
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dicated of the rose is, being red; the personal inflection by 
which m becomes a third person singular, is the copula. 
If we say, " The journey was pleasant," what we assert of 
the journey is its having been pleasant, it being clear that 
the notion of time belongs to the predicate. 
Inasmuch as the personal terminations of a verb have no 
existence apart from the verb itself, it is usual (and con- 
venient) in grammar to treat the copula as a part of the 
predicate. Thus in the sentence, " Time flies," time is 
called the subject, and /tea the predicate. In the sentence, 
" The rose is red," rose is called the subject, and is red the 
predicate. This mode of speaking is slightly different from 
the use of the word predicate in Logic; but it must be 
understood that, henceforth, in using the word predicate, 
we mean the predicate and copula combined. * 

• AH abstract sciences labour under the disadvantage of having to employ terms 
In a rather harsh and arbitrary manner ; as in Algebra, addition may be (arith- 
metically speaking) a subtraction, and multiplication may be, for example, taking 
two-thirds of a quantity. Bo, in Logic, the terms predicate and copula involve a 
little difficulty. In the proposition, " The earth is a globe," it would be said that 
the predicate (praedicatum, or thing asserted) is a globe; that is, what we assert of 
the earth is, a globe. This mode of speaking requires a technical meaning to be 

I >ut upon it before it has any sense. More strictly iu accordance with the mean- 
ng of the language, it should be said that what we assert about the earth is, its 
being a globe. The grammatical use of the word predicate, as it is explained in 
the text, is in strict accordance with its real meaning. Again, with regard to the 
copula, although for logical purposes it is necessary to throw propositions into a 
form in which each term is substantive in its nature, and the two terms are con- 
nected by some finite form of the verb be, it is demonstrably wrong to say that 
the copula of every proposition is a part of the verb be (is, are, was, &c.\ for 
"Time flies " is a perfect proposition in its present form, and yet involves no part 
of the verb be either expressed or understood. Surely Tempus fugii is a perfect 
'sentence as it stands. How can the copula in a sentence be something which 
forms no part of it, and which, if introduced, would make a sentence which no 
Roman would ever have uttered ? The business of grammar is to analyse the 
forms and combinations which the language actually gives us, not other barbarous 
expressions which are asserted to be their equivalents. Fancy a Roman being 
told that when he said tempus fugit, what he really thought was tempus estfugiens ! 
It is true that the proposition will assume a different shape when reduced to its 
technical Logical form ; but if that form involves any element that does not exist 
in the original proposition, it is plain that it is not its exact equivalent. Again, 
the so-called copula in Logic is really more than a copula or link by which two 
ideas are connected. If we have a finite form of the verb be (and without a finite 
form there can be no predication), we may ignore, but we cannot eliminate, either 
the root-meaning of the verb, or the idea of time. Is and are involve the notion of 
present time as essentially as was and were that of past time. This little difficulty, 
however, is quietly swallowed by logicians, who tell us that the copula, as such, 
has no relation to time. The fact is, that technical logic ought to have some con- 
ventional sign for the copula, something like = in mathematics, and not the verb 
be at alL Now, if we put together the two facts that there may be a perfect pro- 
position without the verb be, and that when that verb is used there is no proposi- 
tion unless the verb be is in a finite form, the inference is plain that the real copula 
consists of those inflections by which a verb assumes a finite form. This justifies 
the mode in which the matter is stated in the text, and which, while it differs 
•omewhat from what is generally set down in grammars, will be found to intro- 
duce a little more harmony between grammatical theory and grammatical practice 
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848 In grammar, the terms subject and predicate are used in a more 
restricted sense than in Logic. In Logic, the subject of a proposition 
is the entire description of that which is spoken of: the predicate is all 
that is employed to represent the idea which is connected with the 
subject. Thus, in " This boy's father gave him a book," the subject is 
"this boy's father;" the predicate is "gave him a book." But in 
grammar, the single noun father is called the subject, and gave the 
predicate, the words connected with father and gave being treated as 
enlargements of the subject and predicate. 

349 "Whenever we speak of anything, we make it a separate 
object of thought. A word that can stand for anything 
which we make a separate object of thought is called a 
substantive. 

350 It follows, therefore, that the subject of a sentence must be 
a substantive, or what is equivalent to a substantive. 

351 An adjective is not the name of anything. It does not 
stand for a separate object of thought. An adjective, there- 
fore, can never be the subject of a sentence. . 

352 Substantives may be arranged in the following classes : — 

1. Nouns. 

2. The Substantive Pronouns (see § 130). 

3. The Infinitive Mood (see § 187). 

4. Gerunds, or Verbal Nouns (see § 197). 

5. Any word which is itself made the subject of discourse, 
every word being a name for itself. 

6. A phrase or quotation ; a phrase being, to all intents 
and purposes, a name for itself. 

7. A Substantive Clause, that is, a clause which, in its 
relation to the rest of the sentence, has the force of a single 
substantive (§ 402). 

353 The only part of speech by means of which we can make 
an assertion is the verb (see § 175). The essential part of 
every affirmation respecting an object of thought is a 
finite verb {i.e., a verb in some one of its personal forms, 
not the infinitive mood or participle). 

354 The subject and the verb are the cardinal points of every 
sentence. All other words in a sentence are attached 
directly or indirectly to one or other of these two. There 
cannot be a complete sentence without a subject and a 
verb (§ 344), and a complete sentence may be formed 
containing nothing but a subject and a verb. 

355 "When a sentence contains only one subject and one finite 
verb, it is said to be a simple sentence. 

When a sentence contains not only a principal subject 
and its verb, but also other dependent or subordinate 
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clauses which have subjects and verbs of their own, the 
sentence is said to be complex. 

The subject of a complex sentence may be an entire 
clause. 

When a sentence consists of two or more principal and 
independent sentences connected by co-ordinative con- 
junctions, it is said to be compound, 

336 The subject of a sentence stands for some object of 
thought: the predicate denotes some fact or idea which 
we connect with that object, and the union between the 
two is effected by the copula. But this union may be 
viewed in more ways than one. 

1 . "When it is our intention to declare that the connexion 
which is indicated between the subject of discourse and 
the idea denoted by the predicate does exist, the sentence 
is affirmative ;* as, " Thomas left the room." 

2. When it is our wish to know whether the connexion 

referred to subsists, the sentence is interrogative; as, 

" Did Thomas leave the room P" 

[It is in this way that relative pronouns come to be used interroga- 
tively. When we say, " Who did that ?" it is equivalent to saying, 
"Name to me the person who did that." Who did thai is in each 
case a clause describing a person ; but when used relatively, it is used 
with the intention ef declaring that the description does apply to some 
person already named ; when used interrogatively, it implies a wish to 
know the person to whom the description applies.] 

3. When we express our will that the connexion between 
the object of thought described by the subject, and that 
which is expressed by the predicate, should subsist, the 
sentence that results is called an imperative sentence ; as, 
" Thomas, leave the room." 

4. When we express a wish that the connexion may 
subsist, the sentence that results is called an optative 
sentence ; as, " May you speedily recover." 

In some imperative sentences the will is so weakened as 
to become simply a wish ; as, " Defend us, O Lord." " Sing, 
heavenly muse. The grammatical force of the sentence, 
however, is not altered by this. 

357 In all the above-named kinds of sentences, the grammatical 
connexion between the subject and the verb is the same. 
It is sufficient, therefore, to take one as a type of all! 
The affirmative sentence is the most convenient for this 
purpose. 

* A negative sentence is only a particular variety of affirmative sentence. If we 
denv that John is here by saying, "John is not here," wo affirm thut John is not 
here. 
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BELATION OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHEB. 

358. The starting point in a sentence is the subject. To this 
the other words of the sentence 'are attached directly or 
indirectly. The modes in which the various words and 
groups of words in a sentence are related to each other 
may be classed as follows: — 1. The Predicative Relation. 
2. The Attributive Relation. 3. The Objective Relation. 
4. The Adverbial Relation. 

359 1. The Predicative Relation is that in which the 
predicate of a sentence stands to its subject.* The Pre- 
dicative relation to the subject may be sustained by a verb, 
or by a verb of incomplete predication and its complement 
(see § 392). In the sentence, "The boy ran away," the 
verb ran is in the predicative relation to the subject boy. 
In the sentence, " The ball is round," not only the verb is, 
but the adjective round, which belongs to the predicate, is 
said to be in the predicative relation to the subject ball. 

360 2. The Attributive Relation. When we speak of 
anything, and connect with it the idea of some attribute 
that it possesses, or some circumstance respecting it, 
assuming the connexion, but not asserting it, the word 
or phrase by means of which the attribute is indicated, 
is said to stand in the attributive relation to the word 
which denotes the thing spoken of. Thus, in " Wise men 
sometimes act foolishly," the adjective wise stands in the 
attributive relation to the noun men. The attribute which 
it denotes is assumed to belong to the men, but it is not 
asserted of them. If we say, " The men are wise," then 
wise is in the predicative relation to men ; the attribute is 
assented of them. If we say, " Socrates was wise," wise is 
in the predicative relation to Socrates. If we say, "Socrates 
was a wise man," then wise stands in the attributive rela- 
tion to the word man, and wise man stands in the predica- 
tive relation to Socrates. 

361 As an attribute can only belong to a thing, it is only 
to substantives that words can stand in the attributive 
relation. Words, or combinations of words, which stand 
in this attributive relation to a substsCntive, may be called 
attributive adjuncts. 

* All grammatical relations are, of course, reciprocal. In the sentence, " The 
boy ran aw*y," while ran is in the predicative relation to boy, buy is in its turn in 
the iubjective relation to ran. But as these are only two different modes of view- 
ing the *anu grammatical combination, a separate classification is unnecessary. 
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862 Attributive adjuncts may be of the following kinds :— 

1. An adjective or participle, either used simply or 
accompanied by adjuncts of its own; as, "A large apple, 
many men; 11 "the soldier, covered with wounds, still kept 
his ground." 

2. A noun in apposition to the substantive ; as, '* John 
Smith, the baker, said so," or a substantive clause in 
apposition to some substantive, as, " the report that he was 
killed is untrue," where the clause that he was killed is in 
apposition to report; "He other means doth make, how 
he may work unto her further smart," where the clause how 
he smart is in apposition to means. 

3. A substantive in the possessive case ; as, " My father's 
house ;"." My mother ;" " John's book;" " The man whose 
house was burnt down," &c. 

4. A substantive preceded by a preposition ; as, " The 
inventor of this machine; 11 "The uncle of that boy; 11 " The 
trees in the garden; 11 "A horse for riding ;" "A mistake 
to be avoided; 11 "A wish to succeed; 11 "The desire to be 
praised; 11 "Water to drink; 11 " A time to weep; 11 "A man 
on horseback" [N.B. In its grammatical relations the 
infinitive mood is a substantive, The infinitive mood in 
the preceding sentence is be avoided, succeed, &c] 

5. An adjective clause. [See § 407.] 

862* Strictly speaking, adverbs cannot be attached to nouns. Neverthe- 
less we find such phrases as, " The house here belongs to me." " The 
ehurch there is a fine one." These constructions are in fact elliptical, a 
word or phrase denoting being is to be supplied: " The house (being, or 
which is) here," (fee. (just as, in Greek, ol vvv &^»»ot is oi »v» orrct 
&v0p*xoi). As the mention of a thing presupposes its being, the 
emission of that which indicates this idea is very easy. Adverbs used 
in this way may be said to be in the qwui-attributive relation to the 
noun. This use of the adverb is closely related to many instances of 
the use of a preposition, followed by a noun, to form an attributive 
adjunct. Thus, " The tree here," and " The tree in thu place," are 
phrases which are equivalent. But when a noun is used attributively 
(see 362, 2) it may, like any other attributive word, be qualified by an 
adverb ; as, " This man, once the poetestor of a large fortune." 

363 Adjectives must always be either in the attributive, or in 
the predicative relation to some substantive expressed or 
understood. Hence the rule of syntax, that " An adjective 
must always qualify (or agree with) some substantive ex- 
pressed or understood." 

364 When a word (not being a substantive in the possessive 
case) is in the attributive relation to a substantive, it must 
agree with it in number, gender, and case, if it is capable 
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of expressing those distinctions by its form ; as, " This 
man ; " These men" 

365 Words which stand in the attributive relation to a sub- 
stantive should (in English) be placed next it, except when 
the attributive is qualified by an adverb or adverbial 
phrase.* 

366 3. The Objective Relation. "When a verb, participle, 
or gerund denotes an action which is directed towards 
some object, the word denoting that object stands in the 
objective relation to the verb, participle, or gerund. Thus, 
in " The dog bites the boy," boy is in the objective relation 
to bites. In, " Seeing the tumult, I went out," tumult is 
in the objective relation to seeing. In, " Hating one's 
neighbour is forbidden by the Gospel," neighbour is in 
the objective relation to the gerund hating. The object 
of a verb is the word, phrase, or clause which stands for 
the object of the action described by the verb. 

367 As an action can be exerted only upon a things it is only 
a substantive, or a phrase or clause which is equivalent to a 
substantive, that can stand in the objective relation to a 
verb, participle, or gerund. An adjective can never be 
the object of a verb. 

368 "When an infinitive mood is used after another verb, it 
usually stands to the latter in the objective relation, 
whether preceded by to or not. 

369 The objective relation is not indicated by prepositions,^ 
In declinable words the objective relation is indicated by 
the use of the objective case. 

370 The objective relation is expressed by the rule, that 
" transitive verbs, with their imperfect participles and 
gerunds, govern nouns and pronouns in the objective 
case." 

In compound sentences an entire clause may be in the 
objective relation to a verb, participle, or gerund. 

371 4. The Adverbial Relation. When a verb or adjec- 
tive is used to point out some attribute of a thing, or make 

• The following sentence, therefore, is faulty :—" The country— beyond which 
the arts cannot be traced of civil society or domestic life." (Johnson : Rass&cu.) 

+ That is, what we can make a separate object of thought. 

% A substantive preceded by a preposition always constitutes either an attri- 
butive adjunct {} 862, 4), or an adverbial adjunct (? 873, 2). When the preposition 
is used to denote the relation of a thing to a thinar (§ 277), we get an attributive 
adjunct ; when it denotes the relation of an attribute or action of a thiug to some 
other thing, we get an adverbial adjunct. 
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some assertion respecting it, it is often necessary to qualify 
the meaning of the verb or adjective ;. that is, to point out 
the conditions of manner, time, place, degree, or circum- 
stance under which the verb or adjective is applicable. 
The words that are used with the verb or adjective to 
point out these conditions are said to stand to it in the 
adverbial relation, and may be called adverbial adjuncts. 

372 Adverbial adjuncts may be of the following kinds : — 

1. An adverb (see § 259); as, "He fought bravely" "I 
set out yesterday" " He is very industrious." 

2. A substantive preceded by a preposition; as, "He 
hopes for success" " I. heard of his arrival"* " He is 
sitting on a stool" " He killed the bird with a stone" "I 
love him for his virtues" " He is fond of reading" " He 
is guilty of murder." " He works by night and by day" t 

As a verb in the infinitive mood is virtually a substantive, 
we frequently get adverbial adjuncts consisting of a verb 
in the infinitive preceded by to. E.g., " He toils to earn a 
living." " He strives to succeed." " We eat to live." " He 
lives to eat." " He has gone to fetch his hat." " This food 
is not fit to eat" "This coat is too good to give away." 
Here to give away is in the adverbial relation to the adverb 
too. " He is a foolish man to throw away such a chance" 
Here to throw away, &c, is in the adverbial relation to 
foolish. This use of the infinitive preceded by to springs 
from the old Anglo-Saxon gerund (see § 190). It is some- 
* times difficult to distinguish it from the objective infinitive 
(see § 368, 190). This sort of adverbial adjunct may also 

* Some grammarians hold that in these esses the verb and preposition should 
be taken together as forming a sort of compound transitive verb, of which the 
noun that follows is the object. Mr. Bain (Eng. Gram,, p. 88) even goes so far as 
to say that the prepositions in such cases become adverbs united to the verbs. 
This is inadmissible. It contradicts m11 analogy. It is absurd to attempt to isolate 
'English from cognate languages, and to explain constructions common to English 
and several other languages by methods which, even if valid at all, would be 
applicable only to English. " I am speaking of you " is precisely analogous to 
the French, "Je parle de vous," the German "Ich spreche von dir," and the 
Latin " Ix>quor de te." Nobody would for a moment admit that loquor de makes 
a compound transitive verb, and that de has ceased to be a preposition and become 
an adverb united to the verb. It is true we can say in English, " This was spoken 
of;" but this very peculiar idiom (to which there is nothing analogous in other 
cognate languages) does not require or justify the above mode of dealing with the 
active construction. We have some other curious and anomalous idioms, which 
show that when the direct construction of the preposition with a noun after it 
disappears, traces of its force are left in an adverb attached to the verb. We say. 
" I took a pen to write with." That with is here an adverb we see from the old 
English expression withal, which is used in such cases. But in " I wrote with a 
pen," it is quite impossible to treat with as anything but a preposition. 

+ In phrases of this kind the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, *' He works 
day and night.** 
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consist of a substantive clause governed by a preposition 
(see § 289, 418.) But, followed oy an infinitive mood or a 
clause, often forms an adverbial adjunct; as, "It never 
rains but it pours," where but it pours forms an adverbial 
adjunct to never, 

3. A noun qualified by some attributive adjunct; as, 
" He arrived last night," "We see him every day" The 
attributive adjunct may consist of a preposition and a 
noun (see § 362, 4), as, "Day by day we magnify Thee." 
"He sits up night after night" "They were walking 
hand in hand" "We advanced step by step." The noun 
in these constructions is in the objective case. * 

4. A substantive in the objective case, before which some 
such preposition as to or for may be understood, and which 
in Latin, Greek, or German would be in the dative case ; 
as, " Give me (i.e., to me) the book." " I will sing you (i.e., 
for you) a song." "Do me (i.e.., for me) the favour." 
" You are like him {i.e., like to him)" &c. This use of the 
objective case may be called the adverbial objective, A 
substantive thus used is sometimes called the indirect 
object of the verb.f It is, perhaps, under the head of the 
adverbial relation that we should class such anomalous 
passive constructions as, " He was taught his lesson." 
"He was paid hie bill." "He was promised a new coat" 
&c, where an objective case seems to be governed by a 
passive verb. The accusative case in Latin is often used 
adverbially to define or limit the range within which 
the meaning of the verb is applicable. That the above 
are not examples of the proper objective relation is evident. 
In Anglo-Saxon there was a dative case as well as an 
accusative. The dative usually (but not always) differed in 
form from the accusative. Me, thee, and him were datives. 

5. A substantive (accompanied by some attributive ad- 
junct) in the nominative or objective J absolute; as, " The 

* This we know from the forms in Anglo-Saxon, in which either the accusative 
or the dative was used. 

t See Shakspere (Taming of the Shrew, i., 2) for a humorous illustration of the 
difference between the dative and the accusative sense of the English objective. 

t Some grammarians insist tbat in these constructions the objective (as the 
representative of the old dative) is the only proper case, and that the use of the 
nominative is the result of a mistake. Milton uses both constructions. Thus, 
" Him destroyed for whom all this was made, all this will soon follow " (P. L. ix., 
130) ; " Us dispossessed " (P. L. vii, 140). On the other hand, we find, "Adam, 
wedded to another Eve, shall live with her enjoying, I extinct" (P. L. ix., 944) ; 
" Which who knows but might as ill have happened, thou being by " (P. L. ix). 
Shakspere also uses the nominative: "Thou away, the very birds are mute." 
When the forms admit of a choice, the nominative is preferred by modem writers. 
When the abbreviated participle except (\ 288) is used, we always find the objective 
case, as all except me. 
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sun having risen, we commenced our journey." " He being 
absent, nothing could be done." A substantive clause may 
be used absolutely, like a simple substantive, as, " Granted* 
this is true, you are still in the wrong." 
6. An adverbial clause. 

373 Adverbs themselves admit of limitation or qualification 
as regards degree; as, " He writes very badly" " He will 
be here almost immediately" 

374 When a noun stands in either the predicative or the 
attributive relation to another substantive, it may have 
words standing to it in the adverbial relation; as, 
" Napoleon, lately Emperor of the French." 

375 It appears, therefore, that words may stand in the ad- 
verbial relation to any words which are themselves in 
the predicative, attributive, or adverbial relation to other 
words. 

376 Words or phrases which stand in the adverbial relation to 
others are called adverbial adjuncts. The greater part of 
them are included in the following classification : — 

1. Adverbial adjuncts of Time, — Now, then, when, yester- 
day, last year, &c. 

2. Adverbial adjuncts of Place, — Here, where, whither, in 
the house, yonder, &c. 

3. Adverbial adjuncts of Manner, — Well, slowly, thus, as, 
so, perhaps, probably, in which way, &c. 

4. Adverbial adjuncts of Degree, — Very, almost, much, 
more, most, &c. 

5. Adverbial adjuncts of Cause, — Therefore, wherefore, 
whereby, on this account, &c. 

6. Adverbial adjuncts of Consequence, — As, "He that 
sweareth to his own hurt" &c. "To his eternal disgrace, he 
broke the compact," &c. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

377 As both the subject and the verb of a sentence are spoken 
of the same thing (the subject naming or denoting it, and 
the verb making some assertion respecting it), they must 
agree with each other in those points which they have in 
common, otherwise there would be a mutual contradiction. 

«» ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ ,-^^^»^^»^—^ ■- ■■■■ ■ - — ■■■■ ■ 

• In phrases of this sort it is now usual to employ the imperfect participle 
Active, as, "Supposing he said so." Urage sanctions these forms, but the substitu- 
tion of the active for the passive participle is, in reality, a mistake (see \ 283). 
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The points which they have in common are number and 
person, 

378 Hence the rule that " A verb must agree with its subject* 
in number and person." 

379 The subject of a verb in English is always put in the 
nominative case. 

380 Thus, the predicative relation is indicated partly by the 
subject of the verb being in the nominative case, and 
partly by the verb indicating by its inflection the same 
number and person as the substantive which is its 
subject. 

381 There is, however, an exception to this rule. The relation 
of the verb to the subject is often modified to suit the sense 
of the words rather than their form. Hence a noun in the 
singular number which denotes a multitude (as crowd, 
senate, army, flock) may have its verb in the plural number, 
when the idea to be kept in view is not the multitude viewed 
as one whole, but the individuals of which the multitude is 
composed. As, " The multitude were of one heart and one 
mind." But we should say, " The army was led into the 
defile," because we then speak of the army as a whole. 

382 The verb is put in the plural number when it has for its 
subject two or more nouns in the singular coupled by the 
conjunction and; as, " John and Thomas were walking 
together." But when the compound subject is considered 
as forming one whole, the verb is kept in the singular ; as, 
" The mind and spirit remains invincible." 

383 In English every finite verb must have a subject in the 
nominative case expressed or understood. It is only in 
the case of the imperative mood that the subject can (in 
ordinary usage) be understood* Such a sentence as, " That 
is the man whom I heard was ill," is faulty, because the 
verb was is left without a subject ; the relative pronoun, 
which ought to be the subject, being wrongly put in the 
objective case. It should be, " That is the man who, 



* It la common to say that a verb must agree with its nominative eaee In number 
and person. This mode of speaking is incorrect. It confounds a eubstantive with 
a cane. A ease of a substantive is a certain form of it ; but it is obviously nonsense 
to talk of a verb agreeing with a form of a substantive. In the sentence, "I 
wrote the letter,' 1 / is not a nominative com, but a tvbetantive in the nominative eaee. 
Through this mischievous habit of treating nominative case as synonymous with 
n'Jbject, beginners in Latin, when parsing dependent sentences, are constantly 
betrayed into the absurdity of speaking of the subject of the dependent verb as 
being in the aeciuative case, because it is the nominative to the verb in the infini- 
tive mood. 
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I heard, was ill."* Moreover, a verb must only have 
one subject, and one subject can only belong to .one 



Yerb. t 



Subject. 



384 The subject of a sentence may be simple; compound, or 
complex. 

3S5 The subject of a sentence is simple when it consists of a 
single substantive ; as, " /love truth ;" " Men are mortal ;" 
" Ccesar conquered Gaul." (See § 352.) 

386 The subject of a sentence is compound where it consists of 
two or more substantives coupled together by the conjunc- 
tion and; as, "Caesar and Pompey were rivals." "You 
and I will travel together."! The conjunctions either , or, 
neither, nor, do not couple substantives together so as to 
form a compound subject. They imply that one of two 
alternatives is to be taken, not that the assertion can be 
made of both subjects simultaneously. The sentence is net 
simple, but compound and contracted (§ 445). Hence the 
verb is put in the plural ouly when the subject which is 
the nearer to it is m the plural; as, "Neither John nor 
Thomas has arrived;" " Either he or his brothers were in 
fault." 

387 The subject of a sentence is complex when it consists of a 
verb in the infinitive mood preceded by to, of a substantive 
clause, or of a phrase or quotation ; as, " To err is human ;" 
"That he said so, is certain;" "' England expects every 

* The construction of a relative or interrogative pronoun may always be tested 
by that of a demonstrative pronoun used in its stead. The construction of " Wno 
I heard was ill," is exactly the same as that of " I heard he was ill." 

+ Even Milton writes (erroneously)-*-" A right noble and pious lord, who, had he 
npt sacrificed his life and fortunes to the commonwealth, we had not now missed," 
&c. The sentence is a faulty imitation of a legitimate Latin construction, qui nisi 
vitam dedisset. Such a sentence as, " There was a boy played truant," is incorrect, 
because it has two verbs to one subject. 

t Many grammarians insist that in cases of this kind we are to regard the 
sentence as a contraction of two co-ordinate sentences joined by and. This ex- 
planation might do very well for such a Fentence as. " John and William are eleven 
years old ;" that is, " John is eleven years old, and William is eleven years old ;" 
but it is simply absurd when applied to 8uch a sentence as, " Two and three make 
five," or, " He and I are of the same age ;" " Blue and yellow make green," Ac 
Be it observed, we have no right to alter the phraseology of the predicate. It is obvious, 
on the face of the thing, that what we have to deal with is not two verbs in the 
singular, but one verb in the plural. Grammatical analysis deals with actual 
grammatical forms, not with something different that we are told to substitute 
for them. In any case it is a mistake to attempt to push grammatical analysis 
beyond the natural limits of verbal expression. 8imilar remarks apply to the case 
of two objects of a verb, or two nouns after a preposition, when they are coupled 
by the conjunction aaid; as, " He drank a glass of brandy and water." > 
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man to do his duty,' was Nelson's watchword." A complex 
subject is very often repeated in the form of the neuter 
pronoun it, as, "It is certain that he said so;" "It is 
wicked to tell lies." In such cases the complex subject is 
in apposition to the word it. A pronoun is often used 
pleonastically to repeat a simple subject, as, "The Lord, 
He is God ;" " The green boughs, they wither." The word 
there in such sentences as, "There was a man of the 
Pharisees," cannot be taken as being anything else than 
an adverb. It is not the subject of the verb. It answers 
to the adverb y in the French phrase "II y a" Its force, 
however, has almost evaporated.* 

388 The subject of a sentence is said to be enlarged when it 
has any attributive adjunct attached to it (see § 360, 362) ; 
as, " This tree is dead. " The man told a lie." " A horse 
has just passed." " Good men love virtue." " Edward the 
Black Prince did not succeed his father." " John's coat is 
torn." " The defenders of the city were slain." " The brave 
old man died maintaining his innocence." " The general, 
having reviewed his troops, \ advanced to meet the enemy." 
If the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood,- or a gerund, 
it may be enlarged by objective or adverbial adjuncts ; as, 
" To rise early is healthful ;" "To love one's enemies is a 
Christian's duty ;" " Playing with fire is dangerous." 

Predicate. 

389 The predicate of a sentence is either simple or complex. 

390 The predicate of a sentence is simple when the notion to 
be conveyed is expressed by a single finite verb; as, 
" Virtue flourishes." " Time flies." " I love." 

391 Many verbs do not make complete sense by themselves, 
but require some other word to be used with them to make 
the sense complete. Of this kind are the intransitive 
verbs be, become, grow, seem, can, do, shall, will, &c, and 
such transitive verbs as make, call, deem, think. To say, 
"The horse is," "The light becomes," "I can," or "I 
think the man," makes no sense. It is requisite to use 
some other word or phrase (a substantive, an adjective, or 
a verb in the infinitive) with the verb; as, " The horse is 
black" " The light becomes dim." " I can write." " William 



• In German the neuter pronoun es is used in such phrases. In old English hit 
(ie., it) was sometimes used instead of there. 

+ Observe that when a participle is in the attributive relation to a substantive, 
** »ay have words in the objective or adverbial relation to itself. 
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the Gorman became King of England.** " I think the man 
insane." "It made the man mad." He was made king" 
Verbs of this kind are called Verbs of incomplete Predication, 
and the words used with them to make the predication 
complete may be called the complement of the predicate. 
Verbs which are capable of forming simple predicates are 
often followed by complements, being verbs of incomplete 
predication so far as the matter in hand is concerned. Thus 
live is not always and necessarily a verb of incomplete pre- 
dication., but in the sentence, " He lived happy ever after- 
wards," the predicate is lived happy, and happy forms a 
(subjective) complement to lived, which, therefore, is, so 
far, a verb of incomplete predication. So in " They went 
along sinking," singing is the complement of went; in >" He 
stood gazing on the scene/' gazing is the (subjective) com- 
plement of stood. In "He made a mistake," made is a 
verb of complete predication; in "He made his father 
angry," made is a verb of incomplete predication, and 
requires the (objective) complement angry to make the 
sense complete. 

392 The predicate of a sentence is complex when it consists 
of a verb of incomplete predication accompanied by its 
complement. 

393 When a verb of incomplete predication is passive or in- 
transitive, the complement of the predicate (if it be an 
adjective or substantive) stands in tne predicative relation 
to the subject of the sentence ; as, " He is called John." 
" The wine tastes sour." " He feels sick." This kind of 
complement may be termed the Subjective Complement, in- 
asmuch as it is closely connected with the subject of the 
sentence. 

A verb is an attributive word (§ 294), and an infinitive 
mood or infinitive phrase is often used instead of an adjec- 
tive as a subjective complement, as, " He seems to have 
forgotten me. If the infinitive thus used is itself a verb 
of incomplete predication, it may be followed by a com- 
plement, which may be called the secondary complement. 
Thus, in " He appears to be honest," t o be is the comple- 
ment of appears, and honest the complement of to be. 

The complement of the predicate in these cases is spoken 
of the subject, and must therefore agree with the subject 
in all that they can have in common. Hence the rule that 
the verbs be, become, feel, be called, &c, take the same case 
after them as before them. 

394 An adverb or adverbial phrase never forms the comple- 
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ment of a predicate. A substantive clause may be used as 
a complement, just like a simple substantive, as, "My 
advice is that you do not meddle with the matter." 

395 When the verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the 
complement of the predicate stands in the attributive 
relation* to the object of the verb; as, "He dyed the 
cloth red." "She called the man a liar." This kind 
of complement may be termed the Objective Complement, 
inasmuch as it is closely connected with the object of the 
verb. 

The third kind of complement is that which follows such 
verbs as can, will, must, &c, as, "I can write," "He 
must go." This may be termed the infinitive complement, 
or complementary infinitive. The object of the sentence is 
often attached to the dependent infinitive. 

396 A predicate is enlarged when the verb has words standing 
to it in the objective or the adverbial relation. 

(a.) Enlargement by means of an object. "He struck 
William." " He fears God." " He called Henry a liar." 

(b.) Enlargement by means of an adverb or adverbial phrase. 
* ' The boy runs fast. " "I arrived yesterday. " " He walked 
across the field." " He sits on a chair." " The book was 
given to me." " He hopes /or success." 

Of course these two modes of enlarging a predicate may 
be repeated, or combined; as, " Give me the book." " He 
walked ten miles yesterday." 

Adverbs and adverbial phrases thus used are called ad- 
verbial adjuncts to the predicate. (See § 271.) 

Object. 

397 The object of a verb may be either simple, compound, or 
complex. These distinctions are the same as in the case 
of tne subject (see §§ 386 — 388). There is also a peculiar 
kind of complex object, in which a substantive clause is 
replaced by a substantive followed by a verb in the infini- 
tive mood.f Thus, for " I wish that you may succeed," we 
may have " I wish you to succeed ;" for " I believe that the 
man is guilty," we may have "I believe the man to.be 



• Becker calls this complement of the predicate the factitive object of the verb. 
This only means that the Latin verb facw Is a type of the class of verbs in ques- 
tion. The name, therefore, explains nothing. 

+ This construction answers to the accusative followed by the infinitive in Latin. 
The circumstance that the preposition to is used before the infinitive is of no con- 
sequence. We find it even when a verb in the infinitive is the subject of a 
sentence. 
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guilty" In such sentences as " I saw him fall," " I heard 
the dog bark," the construction is of the same kind. Care 
must be taken to discriminate between this construction 
and the adverbial use of the infinitive, as in " I dare you to 
strike me;" " I told him to stay." 

398 When the object of a verb is complex, it is often preceded 
by the word it, to which it then stands in apposition, as, 
" I think it foolish to act so," " I think it a pity that he 
should waste so much time." In such cases the predicate 
is complex. 

399 The object of a verb, and the complement of a predicate, 
may be enlarged by words standing to them in the ob- 
jective, the attributive, or the adverbial relation. 

(a.) Enlargement of the Object, " I see a tall man." " He 
forsook the home of his fathers" " I have begun to study 
German. 

(b.) Enlargement of the Complement of the Predicate. " He 
feels very tired." " I am tnought a very rich man." * I 
esteem him a very wise man. "He became a great 
general." 

Complex Sentences. 

400 A Complex Sentence is one which, besides a principal 
subject and predicate, contains one or more subordinate 
clauses, which have subjects and predicates of their own. 

401 Subordinate clauses are of three kinds : — Substantive 
Clauses, Adjective Clauses, and Adverbial Clauses. 

A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. 

An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adjective or an 
attributive adjunct. 

An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb, or an 
adverbial adjunct. 

402 A complex sentence is produced whenever the *place of a 
substantive, an attributive adjunct, or an adverbial adjunct 
is supplied by a substantive clause, an adjective clause, or 
an adverbial clause. 

If we say " He announced the arrival of Caesar," we get 
a simple sentence, containing only one subject and one 
predicate. If we say, " He announced that Caesar had 
arrived," we get a complex sentence, the substantive 
clause that Coesar had arrived being substituted for the sub- 
stantive (with its attributive adjunct) the arrival of Coesar* 
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If we say, " He has lost the book given to him by me," 
we hay e a simple sentence. If we say, " He has lost the 
book which I had given to him/' we get a complex 
sentence, the adjective clause which I had given to him 
being substituted for the attributive adjunct given to him 
by me. 

If we say, "The boy went out to play on the completion 
of his task," we get a simple sentence, containing one 
subject and one finite verb. If we say, " The boy went 
out to play when he had completed his task," we get a 
complex sentence, the adverbial clause when Tie had com" 
jpleted his task, which contains a subject and predicate of 
its own, being substituted for the adverbial adjunct on 
the completion of his task. 

It must never be forgotten that a dependent or subordi- 
nate clause is an integral part of the principal sentence to 
which it belongs, just as though it were an ordinary sub- 
stantive, adjective, or adverb.* Subordinate clauses are 
attached to the principal clause by means of connective or 
relative pronouns (§ 145), connective or relative adverbs 
(§ 204), and subordinative conjunctions (§ 288). 

Substantive Clauses. 

403 A Substantive Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to a substantive. It 
may be either the subject or the object of the verb in the 
principal clause, or it may be in apposition to some other 
substantive, or be governed by a preposition. Thus, in the 
sentence, " I know that he did this," the clause, " that he 
did this" is the object of the verb know. In "He asked 
how old I was," the clause " how old I was" is the object 
of the verb asked. In " When I set out is uncertain," the 
clause t( when I set out" is the subject of the verb is. In 
"The idea that he would be reduced to poverty rendered 
him miserable," the clause " that he would be reduced to 
poverty" is in apposition to the noun idea. In " We should 
have arrived sooner, but that we met with an accident," 
the clause " that we met with an accident" is governed by 
the preposition but. In " In that he himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he is able also to succour them that are 



* Many books on the analysis of sentences quite ignore this most important 
point, to the great bewilderment of their young readers. The subordinate clause 
must have its construction in the entire sentence as strictly and precisely indi- 
cated, as if it were a single word. 

k 
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tempted " (Heb. ii. 18), the preposition in governs & sub- 
stantive clause (see § 289). 

404 When a substantive clause is the subject of the verb of 
the principal clause, the sentence is commonly formed by 
using the word it as the grammatical subject of the prin- 
cipal verb, and putting the substantive clause after the 
main clause. In this case the substantive clause is in 
apposition to the subject of the main verb. As, JS It is not 
true that he died yesterday," 

405 It is to verbs that substantives and substantive clauses most commonly 
stand in the objective relation. This is because verbs are more com- 
monly transitive in their meaning than any other class of words. But 
this transitive character belongs quite as much to participles and 
gerunds as to verbs, and belongs also, in some degree, to other adjec- 
tives and nouns, which take after them, as an object, not indeed a 
substantive, but a substantive clause. Thus : — " There is no proof that 
he did this." "lam sure that this U so,*' " I do this in the hope that he 
will deserve it." 

406 Substantive clauses usually* begin either with the con- 
junction that, or with an interrogative word. The conjunc- 
tion that, however, is frequently understood; as "I saw 
he was tired" 

407 In Latin the accusative case of a substantive is often 
used adverbially (see "Analysis of Sentences applied to 
Latin" § 40), and may be replaced by a substantive clause. 
Similarly, in English, a clause which in itself would be 
most naturally regarded as a substantive clause may stand 
in the adverbial relation to an adjective ; as, " I am afraid 
that he will not come;" "I am sure that you will succeed;" 
" I am doubtful how this should be translated" 

Adjective Clauses. 

408 An Adjective Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adjective. It 
stands in the attributive relation to a substantive, and is 
attached to the word which it qualifies, by means of a 
relative nronoun, or a relative adverb which is equivalent 
to a relative pronoun preceded by a preposition. Thus, in 
the sentence, "Look at the exercise which I have written," 
the clause "which I have written" qualifies the noun 
exercise. In "The man with whom you dined yesterday 
is dead," the clause "with whom you dined yesterday 
qualifies the noun man. In the sentence, " That is the 

• After the prepositions but, after, before, till, the conjunction that is often 
emitted, as " It never rains but it pours." (See also 1 872, 6). 
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house where I dwell/' the clause " where I dwell " qualifies 

the noun house, where being equivalent to in which, v In 

the sentence, " Autumn is the time when fruits ripen," 

the clause "when fruits ripen" qualifies the noun time, 

when being equivalent to in which. 

400 The relative is sometimes omitted, f as, "Where is the book I gave 
you ?" for which I gave yon ; " I hare a mind, presages me such thrift* 1 &c, 
for which presages, <fcc. ; " They are envious term thee parasite" for who 
term, <fec. In modern English this omission of the relative is hardly 
permissible unless the relative, if expressed, would be in the objective 
case. Sometimes adjective clauses are used substantively, i.e., with no 
antecedent expressed, as, " Who steals my purse, steals trash." This 
omission of the antecedent is usual when the relative what is used, as, 
"I heard what he said." 

410 Care must be used to distinguish those clauses in which an indirect 
question is involved in the use of who, what, when, where, from clauses 
in which these words are mere relatives. In such sentences as, " Tell 
me what I ought to do," " I asked him who said so," " I know why he 
did it," " He asked me when I had arrived," the dependent clauses are 
indirect questions, and are substantive clauses, having no antecedent 
expressed or understood to which they relate. In " That is what I 
said," " This is where I live," the dependent clauses are adjective 
clauses. The distinction is analogous to that between clauses 
beginning with qui* or quid, in Latin, and clauses beginning with 
qui or quod. 

411 Adjective clauses are very often co-ordinate with the 
demonstrative adjectives this, that,% &c. In such cases 
the demonstrative word is simply preparatory to the 
adjective clause by which its own import is more fully 
explained, and to the intended introduction of which it 
calls attention. Thus in the sentence, "I never received 
those books which you sent," the adjective those and the 
adjective clause which you sent are both in the attributive 
relation to books, and are co-ordinate § with each other. 

412 Clauses beginning with as must be regarded as adjective 
clauses, when they follow such and same. The as must be 
considered not exactly as a relative pronoun, but as doing 
duty for a relative (see note on § 267). Thus, in " I do not 
admire such books as he writes/' the clause as he writes is 

• So in Latin unde often means from whom, at from which; ubi is at which, Ac. 

+ This probably explains such constructions as, "There is no man but hates 
me." In full but who hates me, where we have au adjective clause (used substan- 
tively) preceded by the preposition but. 

X In the same way, in Latin, adjective clauses beginning with qui, qualie, 
guantus, and quot, qualify the same substantive as a preceding is, talis, tardus, or 
tot, and are co-ordinate with them. In " Non tales miror librae quales ecribit," 
the clause quales scribit is an attributive adjunct to libros equally with tales. 
Compare the author's Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin, \ 110, Ac. Abbott's 
Shaksperian Grammar, p. 64 

\ This point i* of importance, as it indicates the correct mode of dealing with 
correlative adverbs. 
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an adjective clause qualifying looks, and co-ordinate with 
such. In old English we find which or that, instead of as ; 
as, " Such which must go before" (Bacon) ; " Thou speakst 
to such a man that is no fleering tell-tale" (Shakspere, J.C.) 

413 An adjective clause (like an ordinary adjective) has 
usually a determinative or restrictive force. But it often 
happens that clauses introduced by relatives, although 
in form they are adjective, are, as regards their force and 
meaning, co-ordinate* with the principal clause. Such a 
clause is continuative rather than determinative. Thus, in 
" I wrote to your brother, who replied that you had not 
arrived," the sense of the sentence would be the same if 
and he were substituted for who. Sentences beginning 
with which must often be treated as co-ordinate with 
the preceding clause, when which relates not to any one 
substantive, but to the general import of the clause, as, 
" He heard that the bank had failed, which was a sad 
blow to him;" "He was not at home; for which reason 
I could not give him your message." 

Adverbial Clauses. 

414 An Adverbial Clause is one which, in its relation to the 
rest of the sentence, is equivalent to an adverb. It stands 
in the adverbial relation to a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb. Thus, in the sentence "He was writing a letter 
when I arrived," the clause "when I arrived" indicates 
the time at which the action expressed by the verb was 
writing took place. The clause " when I arrived " is there- 
fore in the adverbial relation to the verb was writing. The 
sense and construction may be represented by a single 
adverb : " He was writing a letter; I arrived then." So, 
"He still lay where he had fallen;" i.e., "He had fallen 
[somewhere] : he still lay there." " I give you this because 
1 love you;" i.e., "I love you ; therefore, I give you this." 

415 Adverbial clauses admit of the same classification as 
ordinary adverbial adjuncts. That is to say, we have — 

1. Adverbial clauses relating to Time. 

2. Adverbial clauses relating to Place. 

3. Adverbial clauses relating to Manner. 

4. Adverbial clauses relating to Degree. 

5. Adverbial clauses relating to Cause. 

6. Adverbial clauses relating to Consequence, 

7. Adverbial clauses relating to Condition. 

* Compare "Analysis of Sentences applied to Latin" (§ 165), and Bain's Eng. 
Oram. p. 23. 
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1.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Time. 

416 Clauses of this kind begin either with the relative adverbs 
which denote time (see § 267), or with the (so-called) con- 
junctions, before, after, since, ere, until, &c. (see § 289). As, 
" Every one listens when he speaks" " I was glad when he 
had finished" " He read while I wrote" " He punished 
the boy whenever he did wrong" " He arrived before I did." 
•' He never spoke after he fell" It must be observed that 
when relative adverbs introduce such clauses, they not 
only connect the adverbial clause with the principal clause, 
but themselves qualify the verb of the clause which they 
introduce. The words before, after, since, &c, have no 
adverbial relation to any word in the clause which they 
introduce. 

417 With after and since the time of the action spoken of in the dependent 
clause precedes that of the action spoken of in the main clause ; as, " He 
was punished after he was convicted." " He has repeated his offence 
since he was punished." The introduction of a negative does not 
alter this logical relation between the two actions; as, "He has not 
repeated his offence since he was punished." 

418 With until, ere, before, the time of the action referred to in the subor- 
dinate clause succeeds the time referred to in the principal clause ; as, 
" He went away before I arrived ;" " He will go away before I arrive ;" 
or even with a negative, " He will not. go away before I arrive." 

2.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Place. 

419 Clauses of this kind are introduced by the relative adverbs 
where, whither, whence, &c. As, "He is still standing where 
I left him." " Whither I go ye cannot come." " Whither- 
soever I went he followed me. " Let me alone, that I may 
take comfort a little before I go whence I shall not return. 
The relative adverbs connect the dependent clauses with 
the main clause, and at the same time qualify the verbs of 
the dependent clauses themselves. 

3.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Manner. 

420 Adverbial clauses relating to manner are commonly intro- 
duced by the relative or connective adverb as. E.g., " He 
did as he was told." " It turned out as I expected." Here 
the dependent clauses qualify the verbs of the main sen- 
tences, while the adverb as refers to the manner of the 
action spoken of in the dependent clauses themselves. It 
must be remembered, however, that clauses beginning with 
as are generally elliptical. At full length the above would 
be, " He did as he was told to do" (where as indicates the 
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idea of manner with relation to the verb to do). "It turned 
out as I expected it to twrn out" (where as indicates the 
idea of manner with relation to the verb to twrn out)* 

4.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Degree. 

421 Clauses of this kind are introduced by the adverbs thm % 
the (§ 270), and as. 

As degree is an idea which attaches not to actions (per se), 
but to attributes of things, and to the mode or manner 
of actions, adverbial clauses denoting degree are always 
attached to adjectives or adverbs. They are almost always 
elliptical. (See note, § 267.) 

422 E.g., "He is not so (or as) tall as I thought" (i.e., as 
I thought he was taU). Here the clause "as I thought 
[he was tall] " qualifies (or is in the adverbial relation to) 
the adjective taU, and is co-ordinate* with the demon- 
strative adverb so, and the relative adverb as at the 
beginning of the adverbial clause qualifies the adjective 
tall understood. 

" He is taller than his brother;" i.e., " He is taller than 
his brother [is tall]."t Here the clause, "than his 
brother [is tall]," qualifies the adjective taller, denoting 
the degree in which taller is asserted of the subject of the 
sentence ; and the relative adverb than, which denotes the 
degree in which his brother is tall, is in the adverbial rela- 
tion to the adjective tall understood. 

" I love study more than ever [I loved it]." Here the 
adverbial clause " than ever [I loved it muchl ' qualifies the 
adverb more in the principal clause. The word than 
qualifies some word understood denoting degree, and 
corresponding to more, the clause in full being " than ever 
[I loved it much."] " 



• In preceding editions I have treated adverbial clauses of this kind as being 
attached to the preceding demonstrative adverb so, &c. I have adopted the view 
now stated in the text from the analogy of adjective clauses, which are often used 
as co-ordinate with a demonstrative adjective, the vague meaning of which they 
Indicate more precisely (§ 411), and of adverbial clauses of other kinds, which are 
co-ordinate with some preceding demonstrative adverb, the vague signification of 
which they determine, as when then is accompanied by a clause beginning with 
when, there, by a clause beginning with where, &c. (See Analysis of Sentences applied 
to Latin, p. 56). In the case of clauses beginning with than, it is obvious that 
they are attached to the preceding comparative. 

t That we must understand the adjective tall as well as the verb is, will easily 
be seen if it be considered that every clause or subordinate sentence must have a 
predicate as well as a subject. If then we ask what is predicated of his brother, 
the answer obviously is, being talk 
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" Tlie more I learn, the more I wish to learn*" Here the 
adverbial sentence " the more I learn " qualifies the com- 
parative more in the main clause, and is co-ordinate with 
the demonstrative adverb the which precedes it ; the word 
more in the adverbial clause being itself qualified by the 
relative adverb the, (See § 270, and the note on § 267.) 

6.— Adverbial Glauses relating to Cause. 

423 Clauses of this kind usually begin with the conjunctions 
because and for. 

E.g., " I love him because he is good." Here " because he 
is good " is an adverbial clause qualifying the verb love. 

" He could not have seen me, for I was not there." Here 
"for I was not there " is an adverbial clause qualifying the 
verb could. 

Glauses relating to cause, and attached to adjectives, often 
begin with that, as, "I am glad that you have arrived." 
The conjunction that may be omitted, as. " He is sorry he 
did it." 

6.— Adverbial Clauses relating to Consequence. 

424 Clauses of this kind are commonly co-ordinate with 
the adverb so expressed or understood. They bear a 
close resemblance to those which denote manner and 
degree. 

E.g., " He ran so fast that he was out of breath." Here 
the adverbial clause " that he was out of breath " stands in 
the adverbial relation to fast, and is co-ordinate with so, 
the indefinite meaning of which it amplifies and defines. 

425 Adverbial clauses relating to purpose come also under this 
head. E.g., "He labours that he may become rich" Here 

,the adverbial clause qualifies the verb labours. " I will not 
make a noise, lest I should disturb you" Here the adverbial 
clause qualifies the verb make. In adverbial clauses de- 
noting purpose or consequence, the word that is an adverb. 
It relates to the circumstances under which the predicate 
in the clause to which it belongs is spoken of the subject, 
(See note on § 292.) 

426 It has been already remarked (§ 409] that sentences 
beginning with such adverbs as tJterefore, consequently, 
&c, do not come under the head of dependent sentences 
at all. They are independent sentences, collateral with 
the sentences that precede them. 
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7.— Adverbial Glauses relating to Condition* 

427 Clauses of this kind begin -with the conjunctions if, unless, 
accept, though, although, and the compounds of ever (however^ 
whoever, whatever, &c.).* 

428 In adverbial clauses of condition, the principal sentence is 
called the consequent clause (i.e., the clause which expresses 
the consequence); the subordinate sentence is called the 
hypothetical clause (i.e., the clause which expresses the 
hypothesis, supposition, or concession). 

429 Suppositions or hypotheses may be made respecting two sorts 
of events : — 

1. Events which are certain in themselves, but respecting the 
occurrence of which we are uncertain. 

2. Events which are contingent or uncertain in themselves, and 
not merely as regards our knowledge of them. 

490 With respect to events present or past, and therefore certain in 
themselves, we may make two kinds of supposition : — 1. Suppo- 
sitions that may be consistent with the actual fact. 2. Supposi- 
tions contrary to the actual (known) fact. 

431 1. When a supposition is made about an event which is certain in 
itself, but respecting the occurrence of which we are uncertain, 
the indicative mood is used in the hypothetical clause whenever 
the form of the hypothesis implies that the supposed case may 
be consistent with actual fact. 

432 It follows, also, that in such cases the indicative (or imperative) 
mood must be used in the consequent clause, because tine conse- 
quent event cannot be spoken of as less certain than the event on 
which it is affirmed to depend. 

433 Examples. — " If the prisoner committed the crime, he deserves 
death. If he did not commit it, all the witnesses have sworn 
falsely." "If he is at home, I shall see him." " If your exer- 
cise is finished, bring it to me." " If you have read the book, 
return it to the owner." "He has arrived by this time, unless 
he has met with some accident." " He deserves our pity, unless 
his tale is a false one." f 

434 In like manner concessive clauses (*.«., clauses in which some- 
thing is granted) beginning with though or although, which relate 

• Sentences of this kind present considerable difficulty, because the practice of 
the best writers is not quite uniform or consistent, and common usage tolerates 
in some cases a departure from what is required by the principles of grammatical 
construction. 

t This is the present usage ; but in old-fashioned English it is common to find 
the subjunctive mood in hypothetical sentences of this kind. E.g., " If I have 
done this, if there be iniquity in my hands," Ac. " If it bo so, our God is able to 
deliver us " (Daniel Hi. 17). " If it be thou, bid me to come to thee on the water " 
( Matt. xix. 28). Be, however, in these sentences may be in the indicative mood. 
(See f 232.) 
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to what actually is or was the case, have the indicative mood ; 
as, " Though he was there, I did not see him." " Although he 
is rich, he is not contented." 

435 2. When a supposition is made which is contrary to some 
known fact, present or past, the subjunctive mood is used both 
in the hypothetical and in the consequent clause, the past 
indefinite tense* of the subjective being used in the hypo- 
thetical clause with reference to present time, and the past 
perfect with reference to past time. In the consequent clause 
the secondary past indefinite subjunctive (or conditional) is used 
after a supposition referring to present time, and the secondary 
form of the past perfect subjunctive (or conditional perfect) after 
a supposition relating to past time. 

Example* — "If he were present (which he is not), I would 
speak to him." "If he had confessed his fault (which he did 
not do), I should have forgiven him." "If he were not idle 
(which he is), he would make rapid progress." " If our horse 
had not fallen down (which he did), we Bhould not have missed 
the train." 

436 In old-fashioned English and in poetry we also find the past 
perfect subjunctive used in the consequent clause, instead of 
the secondary form (or conditional perfect) ; as, "I had fainted 
unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord." 

437 Clauses expressing a wish contrary to the fact have also the 
subjunctive mood. Thus : " I wish that he were here (which 
he is not)." " Would that this had never happened (but it did 
happen)." 

438 Suppositions with regard to the future have reference to events 
which are uncertain in themselves. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
we should expect to find the indicative mood inadmissible in 
such sentences. Nevertheless, usage sanctions its employment 
in some. 

439 Suppositions with regard to the future are of two kinds : — 

1. In making a hypothesis we may at the same time imply that 
the matter wm be decided, one way or the other, before the time 
referred to in the consequent clause. In strictness, the present 
tense of the subjunctive mood should be used in the hypothetical 
clause, and the future indicative (or the imperative mood) in the 
consequent clause. E.g., "Though he day me, yet will I trust 
in him." " Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished." "If this be granted, the proof will be easy." 
" If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out." In all these cases 
a supposition is made with regard to what is still future. 

* It seems anomalous to have a past tense in any mood referring to present 
time ; but the idiom is found in French, German, Latin, and Greek. In French, 
and Greek we even have a past tense of the indicative mood used in sentences of 
this kind. (Tho verb be is of great value as a criterion for the mood in English.) 
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Osage, however, ia such cases as the above, sanctions the use 
of the indicative mood in both clauses. E.g., "If it rains to- 
morrow, we shall be unable to go out." " If he does not arrive 
before next week, he will be too late." 

The future indicative is also allowable in the hypothetical clause, 
though its use is not very common. E.g., "If we shall say, 
From heaven, he will say, Why then did ye not believe him ? 
But if we shall say } Of men ; they feared the people " (Mark xi. 
31). "If they shall enter into my rest" (Heb. iv. 5). 

440 2. In making a supposition with regard to the future, we may 
make a pure hypothesis, without connecting with it the idea 
that the matter will be decided one way or the other. In this 
case the subjunctive mood must be used both in the hypothetical 
and in the consequent clause. As regards the tense of the verbs 
used, we may have, in the consequent clause, either the past 
indefinite tense of the subjunctive, or the secondary conditional 
form. In the hypothetical clause we may have the past inde- 
finite or the future subjunctive, or the past indefinite subjunctive 
of the verb be followed by the infinitive mood. 

Examples. — "If he were rewarded, he would be encouraged to 
persevere." "If he should succeed (or if he succeeded) in his 
endeavours, he would be happy.' 1 " If he went (or should go) 
away without speaking to me, I should be grieved." "If he 
lost (or should lose) his money, he would never be happy again." 
"He could not (or would not be able to) do it if he tried (or 
were to try)." " If it were done, then it were well it were done 
quickly." " I would not believe it unless I saw (or should see) 
it." " If he were to fail, it would be a great disgrace." 

441 In suppositions the conjunction if is often omitted. E.g., 
" Had I known this (i.e., If I had known this), I would not have 
come." "Were it not so (i.e., if it were not so), I would have 
told you." "Could I have foreseen (».&, if I could have fore- 
seen) this, I would have acted otherwise." 

442 An interrogative or imperative sentence is sometimes used in 
such a way as to be equivalent to a hypothetical clause. E.g., 
14 Is any afflicted (i.e., if any one is afflicted), let him pray. Is 
any merry (*.«. , if any is merry), let him sing psalms." " Take 
any form but that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble." 

Compound Sentences. 

443 A Compound Sentence is one which consists of two or 
more co-ordinate principal clauses, joined together by 
co-ordinative conjunctions, as, " He is happy, but I am 
not ;" "John is clever, and Bichard is industrious ;" " They 
toil not, neither do they spin;" "Either you are mad or 
you are drunk." Co-ordinate clauses are grammatically 
independent of each other, whereas every subordinate 
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clause is a component part of some other clause or sentence. 
They are. either simply coupled together (as, " Ton are rich, 
and your brother is poor"), or coupled and at the same 
time opposed to each other (as, "He is not clever, but he 
studies hard"). In the former case they are said to be in 
the copulative relation to each other, in the latter case in 
the adversative* relation. 

444 The co-ordinate members of a compound sentence may 
themselves be complex sentences, as (a), "I will tell your 
brother when I see him, but (6) I do not think that he will 
arrive this woek." 

N.B. The conjunction itself does not enter into the con- 
struction of the clause which it introduces. 

Contracted Sentences. 

445 When co-ordinate sentences contain either the same sub- 
ject, the same predicate, the same object, the same comple- 
ment, or the same adverbial adjunct to the predicate, it 
often happens that the portion which they have in common 
is expressed only once. In this case the compound sen- 
tence is said to be contracted. 

Examples. — "Neither I nor you have seen that;" t.c, 
"Neither I [have seen that,] nor you have seen that." 
" He loved not wisely, but too well ;" *.«., " He loved not 
wisely, but [he loved] too well." In these contracted sen- 
tences the predicate is expressed only once.f 

" He stole a purse, and was convicted of the theft ;"*.«., 
" He stole a nurse, and [he] was convicted of the theft." 
" Eeligion purifies and ennobles the soul ;" *.c, " Religion 
purifies ana [religion] ennobles the soul." In these con- 
tracted sentences the subject is expressed only once. 

" He is either drunk or mad ;" i.e. t " Either he is drunk, 
or [he is] mad." Here the subject and the verb of incom- 
plete predication is are expressed only once. 

"He advances slowly but surely; t.e., "He advances 

* Some grammarians set down a third relation in which co-ordinate sentences 
may stand to each other, namely, the causative (as, "He is upright; therefore his 
friends trust him." " He is extravagant ; consequently he is j,oor"}. In these 
sentences, however, the words therefore, consequently, &c f are not conjunctions at 
all, but simple adverbs, and the idea of causation resides merely in them, and not 
at all in the grammatical relation of the clauses. Clauses thus related are of the 
kind here called collateral. 

t The predicate whieb is expressed must, of course, agree with the nearer of the 
two subjects. The predicate which is not expressed may have to be modified 
when supplied to suit its own subject. Thus, "Neither you nor I am right;" 
" Neither you nor your brother is in fault." 
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slowly, but [he advances] surely." Here the common sub- 
ject and predicate are expressed only once. 

"He reads and writes well;" *.e., "He reads [well] and 
[he] writes well." Here the common subject and the 
common adverbial adjunct are expressed only once. 

446 Contracted sentences ought always to be so constructed, 
that when arranged without conjunctions, so that what is 
common to both or all is placed before or after what is not 
common, the common and separate portions, when read 
off continuously, make complete sense. Thus, " Religion 
purines and ennobles the soul," may be written — 

"■w*- {SSL}*-"- 1 ! 

and complete sentences are obtained when the parts that 
are common, and written once, are read with each of the 
separate portions in succession. So, "What man seeing 
this, and having human feelings, does not blush and hang 
his head to think himself a man," may be arranged thus — 

" Whatman {l3g£aiifeeling 8 } doe8 not {h^ghishead} 

to think himself a man. 

Here the two separate adjuncts of the subject must be read, 
with each of the dependent infinitives, so that we get four 
sentences in all. If we take such a sentence as, " Man 
never is but always to be blest," and subject it to this test, 
we see in a moment that it is faulty — 

cannot be read off both ways. 

417 It has been already remarked (§ 887, note) that a sentence is not 
necessarily a contracted sentence because we find co-ordinative con- 
junctions used in it. " John and Charles are brothers " is as much 
one sentence as " These two boys are brothers." One predication may 
be made of two things taken together. " The child has a red and white 
ball," does not mean " The child has a red ball, and the child has a 
white ball." The attributes coexist in the same object. So when the 
same act is directed simultaneously to two or more objects, the verb may 
have two or more objects after it; but the sentence need not, on that 
account, be split up into two or more sentences. A similar principle 
applies to the case of adverbial adjuncts. As every verb makes a dis- 
tinct predication, every verb requires a separate sentence for itself* 
The conjunction or always involves a complete sentence for each of the 
words or phrases that it introduces, because the word implies some 
alternative, so that the idea of simultaneousness is excluded. 

448 It follows, from the principle on which co-ordinate and 
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contracted sentences are constructed, that the co-ordinative 
conjunctions must always join words and clauses which 
stand in the same relation to the other parts of the sentence. 
It would make nonsense if we attempted to join an adjec- 
tive to a noun (unless the latter be used attributively or 
predicatively), or a subject to an adverb, or a verb in the 
indicative mood to a verb in the imperative mood.* 

Collateral Sentences. 

449 We frequently find sentences side by side, which have a 
connexion with each other as regards their sense and use, 
but have no grammatical link of connexion between them 
(that is, no conjunction, relative pronoun, or relative 
adverb). The complex idea that such sentences suggest 
to the mind is the same as if they were co-ordinate clauses 
coupled by conjunctions. For example — " I came. I saw. 
I conquered." " Fear God. Honour the king." 

" The way was long, the wind was cold; 
The minstrel was infirm and old." 

" So he spoke, so I replied." ' ' This is foolish, that is wise.*' 
"I was robbed of all my money; for that reason I was 
unable to proceed." " I believed, therefore have I spoken." 
" He is virtuous ; consequently he is happy." 
Such sentences as those placed side by side in the above 
examples may be called collateral sentences. 

450 A proper consideration of the nature of collateral sentences will 
enable us materially to thin the usual list of conjunctions. + A word 
is not a conjunction because it refers us to something that precedes. 
Simple demonstratives do this. Such words as therefore, consequently, 
likewise, also (i.e., all so, =just in that manner), nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing, are not conjunctions, but demonstrative adverbs. (See § 292.) It 
has been before explained (see §§ 266, 285) that there is a difference 
between a conjunction and a connective adverb. J 

• Young letter- writers constantly forget this rule at the close of their epistles, 
where such combinations as, " I have no more to say, and believe me yours truly," 
are very frequent. 

•f Tables of conjunctions will be found in some grammars in which the simple 
adverbs also, likewise {in like manner), moreover, further, are classed with and, as 
copulative conjunctions; the relative adverbs where, whence, as, &c, classed with 
that, though, and because, as continuative conjunctions; as if treated as a single 
conjunction, although the as and the if in reality belong to different clauses ; and 
so on. A classification which takes in relative adverbs as conjunctions should also 
take in relative pronouns. 

t There is another mode of showing that words like therefore, accordingly, &c, 
are not conjunctions. It will be easy to see that one clause of a sentence does not 
admit of being joined to another by more than one conjunction or connective word at 
once. (A phrase like " The house which I built, and in which I live," is not a case 
in point, because the conjunction and joins the one relative clause to the other, 
but the relative pronoun which connects its clause with the antecedent.) From the 
nature of the case, such a repetition would be unmeaning. Nevertheless, there- 
fore, nevertheless, accordingly, &c, may be used without difficulty after and or but. 
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451 We frequently hate a series of sentences which are partly 
collateral and partly co-ordinate. 

Example : — 
" He stay'd not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone; 
He swam the Esk river, where ford there was none." 

452 Collateral sentences may be contracted in the same way as 
co-ordinate sentences; as, "A true friend advises justly, 
[a true friend] assists readily, [a true friend] adventures 
Boldly, and [a true friend] continues a friend unchangeably." 

Elliptical Sentences. 

453 Elliptical sentences differ from contracted sentences in the 
following respect: — In contracted sentences a certain portion 
which is common to the sentences is expressed only once in 
one of them, and has to be repeated in the others. In 
elliptical sentences, the part to be supplied in one clause, 
although suggested by what is expressed in the other, is 
not necessarily exactly the same in form. Moreover, 
contracted sentences or clauses are always co-ordinate; 
an elliptical clause is usually a subordinate clause, the 
portion to be supplied being suggested by the principal 
clause ; as, " He is taller than I, i.e., " than I am tall ;" 
" This does not cost so much as that," i.e., " as that costs 
much." 
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454 The following is a brief summary of the laws of the 
structure of sentences, and of the functions of the different 
parts of speech. 

455 The primary elements of every sentence are the substan- 
tive, which forms the subject of the sentence (see § 345), 
and the verb, by means of which an assertion is made 
about that for which the subject stands (see §§ 347, 348, 
353, 359). 

456 The subject of a sentence is in the nominative case (§§ 380, 
381). 

457 The verb must agree with the subject in number and 
person (§ 378). 

458 A collective noun in the singular used as the subject of a 
sentence may be followed by a verb in the plural number 
(§ 381). 

459 If the subject of a sentence consists of two nouns or pro- 
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nouns united by the conjunction and, the verb is nut in 
the plural number (§ 382) ; but the verb must be m the 
singular if the two subjects in the singular are connected 
by or or nor, because all such sentences are contracted. 

460 When a verb has two or more subjects of different persons, 
it is put in the first person, if one of the subjects is of that 
person. If there is no subject of the first person, but one 
of the second person, then the verb must be considered as 
being of the second person. E.g., " You and I shall never 
believe that." " You and your brother are both wrong." 

461 The indicative mood of verbs is used when the sentence 
or clause denotes an action or event which agrees with an 
objective* reality, either actual or anticipated; as, "He 
strikes the ball. " He went away." " He will return." 
" He works so hard, that he will soon finish the business." 
"When he shall appear, we shall be like him." "I am 
sure that he never said that." 

The imperative mood is used in commands, exhortations, 
and prayers. 

The subjunctive mood is used when the sentence or clause 
denotes an event which is conceived of, not as correspond- 
ing to any objective reality, either actual or anticipated, but 
as existing only in the mind of the speaker. Thus : — " If 
he were here, he would speak to me." " If he had said so, 
I should have believed him." "He strives that he may 
succeed." "The sentence on the prisoner is, that he be 
hanged to-morrow." (An event intended or desired exists, 
so far, only in the mind of the speaker.) 

462 A substantive in the nominative case must either be the 
subject of the sentence, or be in apposition to the subject, 
or be the complement of the predicate (§ 393), t or be used 
absolutely (§ 372, 5). 

463 A substantive in the possessive case always stands in the 
attributive relation to some other substantive by which it is 
sometimes said to be governed (§ 360). In such a sentence as, 
"I saw a horse of your father's," it must be carefully observed 
that a noun is understood, and that the sentence at full 
length is, " I saw a horse of your father's horses" So in 
" He went to the baker's," we must supply such a noun as 
house or shop to complete the construction* (But see § 174.) 

* Objective means " having an existence of its own, independent of the thought 
of the speaker/' 

t This part of the rule is usually expressed by saying that the verbs be, be called, 
be thought, become, &c, take the same case after them as before them. 
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464 A substantive in the objective case is either the object of 
a verb, participle, or gerund {§ 366), s or stands in the 
adverbial relation to a verb or adjective (§ 372, 4), or is 
the complement of the predicate when the verb is transitive 
(§ 395), or is in apposition to some substantive that is in 
the objective case, or comes after a preposition, by which 
it is said to' be governed. 

465 The object of a verb should not be separated from the verb 
by the intervention of any adverbial adjunct, unless a re- 
lative clause, or some long attributive adjunct, is attached 
to the object. 

466 A verb in the infinitive mood is constructed like a sub- 
stantive in the nominative or objective case. 

467 An adjective is always either in the attributive or in the 
predicative relation to some substantive, expressed or under- 
stood (§§ 81, 83, 363, 364). 

An adjective cannot qualify any part of speech except a 
substantive. An adjective cannot be the subject or object 
of a verb, or be governed by a preposition. 

468 Pronouns must agree in gender, number, and person with 
the nouns for which they stand, or to which they relate. 
[N.B. The antecedent of a relative pronoun is sometimes 
omitted ; as, " Who steals my purse, steals trash." " The 
Son quickeneth whom he will." Also, the antecedent of a 
relative is sometimes disguised in the form of a possessive 
adjective pronoun; as, " Whose is the crime, the scandal 
too be theirs." This must not be confounded with the 
cases in which a substantive pronoun in the possessive 
case is the antecedent; as, "His praise is lost who stays 
at home " (see § 95). 

Even when a pronoun does not mark person by its form, 
it carries on the person of the substantive for which it 
stands to any verb of which it may be the subject ; as, ' * I who 
am poor am contented. " * * Thou who art rich art unhappy." 

The relative does not agree with its antecedent in case. 
It has its own independent construction in its own clause. 
Even when its case is the same as that of the antecedent, 
it is not because it agrees with it (in the grammatical sense 
of that term).* 

• Some grammars state, as a rule, that if no noun come between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is lu the nominative case ; that is, is the subject of the 
verb. Such a rule cannot pretend to be a rule of tyntax. It could, in any case, he 
nothing more than a guide for ascertaining the subject of the relative clause. 
But it is not even accurate. It would mUlead a beginner in such sentences as- 
" Whose is the crime, the scandal too be theirs." " God, in whose hand are all 
thy ways." " In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom." 
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469 Adverbs can only be used to qualify the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, and other adverbs (§ 259). 

470 Prepositions govern substantives in the objective case 
(§ 277), and can govern no other part of speech (§ 279) ; 
an infinitive mood being virtually a substantive. 

471 Conjunctions are used to join together single words, 
phrases, or sentences (§§ 285-291). Co-ordinative con- 
junctions must join words or clauses which stand in the 
same relation to the other parts of the sentence (§ 448). 

[N.B. There are other connective words which are not 
conjunctions (§ 285).] 

472 Interjections are not integral parts of sentences ; they do 
not stand in any grammatical relation to other words. 

473 A noun or pronoun in the nominative case preceded by 0, 
is equivalent (in construction) to an interjection. In Latin 
and Greek the vocative case is used in such instances. 
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474 In speaking, the words of a sentence, especially if it be a 
complex one, are not uttered consectively without any 
break. Certain pauses are made to mark more clearly 
the way in which the words of the sentence are grouped 
together. 

475 In writing, these pauses are represented by marks called 
stops or points. Punctuation (derived from the Latin 
punctum, a point) means " the right mode of putting in 
points or stops." 

476 The stops made use of are — 1. The Comma (,). 2. The 
Semicolon (;). 3. The Colon (:). 4. The Pull Stop or 
Period (.).* 

477 As it is impossible to lay down perfectly exact rules for 
the introduction of pauses in speaking, so it will be found 
that in many cases the best writers are not agreed as to 
the use of stops in writing. All that can be done is to 
lay down the most general principles. 

• These words (properly speaking) are names not of the Hops, but of the por- 
tions of sentences which they mark off. Comma means a c\au*t ; Colon a limb or 
vumber of a sentence ; Semicolon a half Colon ; Period, a complete sentence. 

L 
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478 The Full Stop is used at the end of a complete and in- 
dependent sentence, but not at the end of a sentence which 
is followed by another collateral sentence (§ 449). 

479 In simple sentences the comma is inserted— 

1. Before the main verb, when the subject is accompanied 
by an attributive adjunct, which, with its adjuncts, forms 
a combination of words of considerable length. As, " The 
injustice of the sentence pronounced upon this wide and 
virtuous man, is evident" But if the adjunct is expressed 
briefly, the comma is not used; as, "The injustice of the 
sentence is evident." 

2. Before and after any participle (not used as a mere 
qualitative adjective) or participial phrase; as, " The man, 
having slipped, fell over the cliff." " The general, having 
rallied his soldiers, led them forwards." "Undaunted, 
he still struggled on." "All night the dreadless angel, 
unpursued, through heaven's wide champaign winged nis 
glorious way." 

3. Before and after any attributive adjunct to the subject 
which consists of an adjective, or noun in apposition, when 
these are accompanied by other words standing to them 
in the attributive, objective, or adverbial relation. JS,g. 9 
" Bacon, the illustrious author of the ( Novum Organum,' 
declared!," &c. "The soldier, afraid of the consequences 
of his insubordination, deserted." 

4. Before or after a phrase or quotation which is either 
the subject or the object of a verb. Thus: "Nelson's 
watchword was, England expects every man to do his 
duty." " He said to nis disciples, Watch and pray." 

5. When the subject of a sentence consists of several 
substantives enumerated successively without having 
the conjunction and placed between them, they must be 
separated by commas. Thus: "John, William, James, 
and Henry took a walk together." 

6. A comma is inserted after an adverbial phrase consist- 
ing of a noun (with its adjunct) used absolutely, or an 
infinitive mood (preceded by to) implying purpose, when 
it precedes the verb or its subject. As, "To conclude, 
I will only say," &c. "The man being dead, his heirs 
took possession of his estate." 

7. Other complex adverbial phrases also are frequently 
followed by commas, when they precede the subject of the 
sentence; as, "By studying diligently for Ave hours a day, 
he mastered the language in six months." Such phrases 
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should be both preceded and followed by commas when 
they come between the subject and the verb. 

8. Nouns used in the vocative (or nominative of appella- 
tion) are separated by commas from the rest of the sentence; 
as, "John, shut the door." "I said, Sir, that I had not 
done that." 

480 In compound sentences : — 

1. A substantive clause used as the subject of a verb 
should be followed by a comma. Thus : " That the 
accused is innocent of the crime imputed to him, admits 
of demonstration." " How we are ever to get there, is the 
question." 

If such a clause follows the verb (the latter being preceded 
by it), a comma does not usually precede the substantive 
clause. As, "It is of great importance that this should 
be rightly understood." 

A substantive clause which is the object of a verb is not 
generally preceded by a comma, unless it is of considerable 
length. When it is short, it follows the main verb without 
any break. Thus : " He acknowledged that he had done 
this." "Tell me how you are." But: "In answer to 
these inquiries the messenger replied, that he had not been 
present when the engagement took place." 

2. An adjective clause is not separated by a comma from 
the noun which it qualifies when it is an essential part of 
the designation of the thing signified ; that is, when the 
thing or person signified is not sufficiently indicated by 
the antecedent noun. Thus : " The man who told me 
this stands here." "I do not see the objects that you 
are pointing out." 

But if the designation of the person or thing meant is 
complete without the relative sentence, so that the latter 
only extends and defines that designation, then a comma 
must be introduced. Thus : " We are studying the reign 
of William Bufus, who succeeded his father A.D. 1087." 
" I will report this to my father, who is waiting to hear 
the news." 

In accordance with the principle laid down in § 479, 1, an 
adjective sentence usually has a comma placed after it, 
when it is attached to the subject of the sentence, and 
always has a comma after it when it is followed by any 
adverbial adjuncts of the principal verb; otherwise it 
would not be clear whether such adjuncts belonged to 
the main sentence or to the adjective clause. Thus : " He 
resisted the man who attacked him, with all his might." 
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3. Adverbial sentences are generally separated from the 
main sentence by commas, unless they are very short, and 
closely connected with what precedes. Thus: "When 
you have finished your work, tell me." "I will not 
reward you, unless you deserve it." But: "He ran 
away as soon as I saw him." "I could not catch hi™ 
before he escaped/' 

481 Co-ordinate sentences are generally separated by commas 
when they are expressed at fall length. Thus: "Next 
day they resumed their labours, and success soon crowned 
their efforts." "We were very tired, but we could not 
stop long." " Either he will succeed, or he will perish in 
the attempt." 

482 Commas are also inserted between contracted co-ordinate 
sentences (§ 445), except when the portions that are ex- 
pressed are very closely related to each other, and are 
connected by the conjunctions and, or, and nor. Thus: 
"We remained there that night, and set out early on the 
following day." " He searched diligently, but could not 
find it." But commas are not needed for such sentences 
as, "The infantry halted and formed a hollow square." 
" He struck and killed his brother." " Whether ne win 
or lose does not concern us." 

483 Collateral sentences (§ 449) are separated by commas 
when they are short, and by semicolons when they are 
of considerable length. 

484 When collateral sentences are contracted, commas should 
be placed between those portions that remain. When a 
series of contracted sentences are partly collateral and 
partly co-ordinate, commas are inserted between the re- 
mains of the collateral sentences, but not between those 
of the co-ordinate clauses, provided these are closely con- 
nected together by means of the conjunctions and and or 
(see § 481). Thus : " He saw, wooed and won the daughter 
of the prince." "Early to bed and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise." "He gazed upon the 
earth, the sea, the sky." " He took leave of his father, 
his brother and his sister." " He paid his bill, mounted 
his horse and rode away." "He does not study either 
Greek or Latin." * 

485 The above are the chief rules for the insertion of the 
comma. But a stop may be placed in writing whenever 
a pause would be made in speaking, for the purpose of 
rendering the sense more clear. And, vice verm, stops 
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may be omitted in writing where, in reading or speaking, 
the portions of a sentence, between which some rule would 
seem to require a stop, are pronounced together without 
any break. 

486 A semicolon is used instead of a comma, when the sense 
of the passage requires that a longer pause should be made 
in uttering it than is usually indicated by a comma. No 
other more exact rules can be given for the use of this stop. 

487 The colon represents a longer pause than the semicolon. 
It maybe placed between collateral sentences, when the 
connexion between them is not very close. It is also 
frequently placed before a quotation. 

488 Besides the stops, some other signs are employed ir 
writing. 

489 A note of interrogation (P) must be placed at the end of 
all direct questions, but not after indirect questions. Thus: 
"Have you written your letter ?" But: "He asked me 
whether I had written my letter." 

490 The note of admiration or exclamation (!) is placed after 
interjections, exclamations, and after nouns and pronouns 
used in addresses, when particular stress is to be laid upon 
them. This mark is also frequently placed at the end of a 
sentence which contains an invocation. 

491 The parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose a clause, or part of a 
clause, which does not enter into the construction of the 
main sentence, but is merely introduced by the way. Words 
enclosed within a parenthesis do not require to be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by any other stop. 

492 Double or single inverted commas ' — ', or " — ", are used 
to mark quotations. 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

493 a. The first stage in the analysis of a simple sentence is to 
separate the grammatical subject with its adjuncts from 
the predicate-verb with whatever is attached to it as 
object, complement, or adverbial adjunct. The gram- 
matical subject with its attributive adjuncts forms the 
logical subject of the sentence ; the predicate verb, with 
all that is attached to it, forms the logical predicate of the 
sentence (§ 348). 

Examples. 



Logical Subject. 

(Grammatical Subject with Attributive 

Adjunct*,) 


Logical Predicate 

(Predicate- Verb, with Objective and 

Adverbial Adjunct*.) 


Our messenger 


has not yet arrived. 


We 


will carry all our property with 
us. 


The village preacher's modest 
mansion 


rose there. 


The wretched prisoner, over- 
whelmed by his misfortunes, 


was on the point of patting an 
end to his existence. 


A bird in the hand 


is worth two in the bush. 



493 b. The following example illustrates the separation of the 
logical subject into the grammatical subject and its attri- 
butive adjuncts (§ 348). 

"The soldiers of the tenth legion, wearied by their long 
inarch, and exhausted from want of food, were unable to 
resist the onset of the enemy." 



Logical Subject. 


Logical Predicate, 


Grammatical Subject. 1 Attributive Adjuncts of Subject 


Soldiers 


1. The 

2. of the tenth legion 

3. wearied by their long 

march 

4. exhausted from want 

of food 


were unable to resist 
the onset of the 
enemy. 
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493 c. In the following examples the logical predicate is 
separated into its component parts : — 



Logical Subject 


Logical Predicate. 


Predicate- Verb. 


Object, 
with Adjunct*. 


Adverbial Ad- 
juncts. 


The sight of distress 


fills 


a benevolent 
mind 


1. alwavs 

2. with com- 

passion. 


We 


will bend 


our course 


1. thither 

2. from off the 

tossing of 
these fiery 
waves. 



493 d. In the following example both the subject and the 
object of the verb are separated into the substantive 
and attributive adjuncts of wnich they are composed : — 

" The mournful tidings of the death of his son filled the 
proud heart of the old man with the keenest anguish." 



Subject. 


Attributive Adjuncts 
of Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object 


Attributive 

Adjuncts 

of Object. 


Adverbial 

Adjuncts of 

Predicate 


tidings 


1. The 

2. mournful 

3. of the death 

of his son 


filled 


heart 


1. the 

2. proud 

3. of the 
old man 


with the 

keenest 

anguish. 



493 6. The following examples show how a complex predicate 
(§ 391-395) may be separated into its components: — 

"That hero was deservedly called the saviour of his 
country." 





Predicate. 


Adverbial Adjuncts of Predicate. 


Subject, with 
Adjuncts. 


Verb 

of Incomplete 

Predication. 


' Subjective 
Complement 


Adverbial Ad- 
junct of Verb. 


Adverbial Ad- 
junct of Comple- 
ment. 


that hero 


was called 


the saviour of 
his country 


deservedly 
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" This misfortune will certainly make the poor man 
miserable for life." 



Subject with 
Adjuncts. 


Predicate. 


Object with 
Adjuncts. 


Adverbial Adjuncts of 
Predicate. 


Verb of 

Incomplete 

Predication. 


Objective 
Complement. 


Adjunct of 
Verb. 


Adjunct of 
Complement. 


This mis- 
fortune 


will make 


miserable 


the poor 
man 


certainly 


for life 



493 /. The thorough analysis of a sentence is to be conducted 
in the following manner : — 

i. Set down the subject of the sentence, which may con- 
sist (1) of a single substantive, or (2) of two or more sub- 
stantives united by co-ordinative conjunctions, or (3) of 
an infinitive mood, or (4) of a quotation, or (5) of a sub- 
ordinate substantive clause (see §§ 384-387). 

ii. Set down the attributive adjuncts of the subject. These 
may consist (1) of an adjective or participle (with or with- 
out adjuncts of their own), or (2) of a noun, an infinitive 
mood, or a substantive clause in apposition to the subject, 
or (3) of a substantive (noun or pronoun) in the possessive 
case, or (4) of a substantive preceded by a preposition (in- 
cluding under this head an infinitive mood preceded by to), 
or (5) of an adjective clause (§ 362). 

iii. Set down the predicate-verb. If the verb is one of 
incomplete predication, set down the complement of the 
predicate, and indicate that the verb and its complement 
make up the entire predicate (§§ 389-395). 

iv. If the predicate be a transitive verb, set down the 
object of the verb. The object of a verb admits of the 
same varieties as the subject. If the predicate be a verb 
of incomplete predication, followed by an infinitive mood, 
set down the object of the dependent infinitive (§ 397}. 

v. Set down those words, phrases, or adjective clauses, 
which are in the attributive relation to the object of the 
predicate, or to the object of the complement of the predi- 
cate, if the latter be a verb in the infinitive mood (§ 389). 

vi. Set down those words, phrases, or adverbial clauses 
which are in the adverbial relation to the predicate, or the 
complement of the predicate. These adverbial adjuncts 
may consist (1) of an adverb; or (2) of a substantive (or 
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yerb in the infinitive mood) preceded by a preposition ; or 
(3) of a noun qualified by an attributive word ; or (4) of a 
substantive (noun or pronoun) in the objective case, before 
which to or for may be understood ; or (5) of a nominative 
absolute ; or (6) of an adverbial clause (§ 372). 
These various elements of the sentence may be arranged 
either in the mode adopted in the following examples, or 
in that indicated in the table at the end of the book. 

Examples of the Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

494 a. " Having ridden up to the spot, the enraged officer struck the 

unfortunate man dead with a single blow of his sword." 
Subject, 'officer.' 

JM-2K.4- jt (1. 'the' (§362, 1). 
Attributive ad- \ % 'enraged' (§ 362, 1). 

junets of subject, | 3 , hay £ g ridden up ^ the gpot , ({ ^ 1). 

p ,. . / Verb of incomplete predication, 'struck.' 

rreatcate, j Complement ofpredicateH 395) 'dead.' 
Object, 'man.' 

Attributive ad- ( 1. 'the.' 

junets of object, (2. 'unfortunate.' 

Adverbial ad- (I. 'on the spot' (§ 372, 2). 

junets of pre- I 2. 'with a single blow of his sword' (} 372, 

dicate, ( 2). 

4946. " I saw a man with a sword." Here with a sword forms an 
attributive adjunct of the object man. It does not denote the 
manner or means of the action saw (§ 362, 4). 

495 "Who are you?"* 

Subject, ' you.' 

p*»jz*»§* / Verb of incomplete predication, 'are.' 

rreaume, ^ Complement of predicate, ' who.' 

496 "Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, comes dancing 
from the East.' r 

Subject, * star. 9 

junct, o/nlyect, \ a , ^ j^in^r • (§ 362, 3). 

p*u.sHa/*4« / ^ er0 of incomplete predication, 'comes.' 

rreaicaie, y Complement of predicate, ' dancing 't (} 391). 

Adverbial adjunct of the predicate, * from the East ' (§ 372, 2). 

• The construction of an interrogative or relative sentence is most easily seen 
by looking at that of the corresponding affirmative or demonstrative sentence. 
Thus, " Who are youf answers to "/ am he." 

t It is much better to class this example with such phrases as " look* Jlne," 
"grout tall,*' "tmellt tweet" Ac., than to treat dancing as an attributive adjunct 
of the subject, which in the order of ideas it certainly is not. 
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497 * ' He found all his wants supplied by the care of his friends." 
Subject, 'he.' 

Prmdutai* i ^ tr0 of incomplete predication, 'found.' 

rrmcave, y Complement of predicate, 'supplied 7 (} 396). 
Object, « wants, ' 

Attributive ad- f 1. 'all' (} 962, 1). 

funds of object, \ 2. 'his' (§ 362, 3). 

Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, ' by the 
care of his friends ' (} 372, 2). 

(In the phrase "by the care of Mi friends" we may also sepa- 
rate the words "of hie friends," as forming an attributive ad- 
junct of the noun care.) 

498 " A man of weak health is incapable of the thorough enjoyment 
of life." 

Subject, ' man.' 

Attributive ad- ( 1. 'a' (§ 362, 1). 
juncts of subject, \ 2. ' of weak health' (§ 362, 4). 

tk>mAIm*m i V** °f incomplete predication, ' is. ' 

rreatcate, j Complement of predicate, ' incapable' (§ 393). 

Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, ' of the 
thorough enjoyment of life.' (See the note on the last example.) 

499 "And now, their mightiest quelled, the battle swerved, with 
many an inroad gored." 

Subject, « battle.' 

A ^!^Z t Stt I * Participial phrase, ' with many an inroad 
juncts ofsufyect, | ^ , ( f ^ j } 

Predicate, 'swerved.' 

ij,^., „ A /l. Adverb, 'now.' 

SZ^JSt ) 2 - ffi™** ™*> h attributive adjunct, in (he 

juncts of prea%r < nominative absolute, 'their mightiest 

""* \ quelled' (§372, 5). 

500 " He gave him a letter to read." Here ' him ' {i.e., 'to him') 
and ' to read ' (ad legendujn, § 190) form adverbial adjuncts of 
the predicate. 

601 It frequently happens that the attributive adjuncts of the 
subject or object have in their turn adverbial or other adjuncts 
of sufficient importance to be worth setting down separately. 
In that case they may be inserted in the analysis under a head- 
ing of their own. Thus : — 

" Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy." 
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Subject, € melancholy. ' 

Attributive ad- (I. Adjective, 'loathed.' 
juncte of subject, \ 2. Participle, 'born.' 

/ 1. ( Of Cerberus and blackest midnight.' 
Adverbial ad- J 2. * In Stygian cave forlorn.' 
jwnctaqf'bornS j 3. ' 'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and 

\ sights unholy.' 

Predicate {understood), 'go* (or depart). 
Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' hence.' 

602 " None but the brave deserve the fair." 

There are two modes of dealing with the phrase but the brave. The 
preposition but means without, except, outside the bounds of. If we treat 
none but the brave as equivalent to none outside the limits of the class * the 
brave,' then but the brave is an attributive adjunct of none, the meaning 
of which it limits. Or the sentence may be regarded as meaning 
" None, if we except the brave, deserve the fair," in which case but the 
brave is an adverbial adjunct of the predicate. The former mode seems 
the most natural. Similar remarks apply to such sentences as, " There 
is nothing but ruin before him ;" " All but one were killed." In " Who 
but a madman would act thus?" who but a madman may be taken as 
meaning who outside the class madman, or who that is not a madman ; or 
the sentence may be taken to mean, " If we exclude the class madman, 
who would act thus ?" In the latter case but a madman is an adverbial 
adjunct of the predicate. 

503 " But* being charged, we will be still by land" (Antony and 
Cleopatra, iv. 11, 1). 

Here ' but being charged ' is a gerund, preceded by the preposition 
but, and means ' leaving out the case of being charged.' The phrase 
forms an adverbial adjunct to the predicate verb will be. The sentence 
means, " Unless we are attacked, we will make no movement by land." 

504 " Whence, but from the author of all ill, could spring so deep a 
malice?" 

Here an adverbial phrase instead of a substantive seems to follow the 
preposition but. The use of the gerund after but in the last example, 
however, suggests that the full phrase should be but springing from the 
author of all ill, that is, " Without springing from the author of all ill," 
or, " If we leave out the case of springing from the author of all ill, 
whence could so deep a malice spring?" So, "Matchless but with 
the Almighty," is " Matchless but (being matched) with the Almighty." 

A similar explanation may be given of such phrases as, " He never 
comes but when he is not wanted," i.e., ' but {coming) when he is not 
wanted ;' so ( except when he is not wanted,' may be treated as ' coming 
when he is not wanted being excepted.' We do, however, find adverbs 
standing for qualified substantives, and preceded by prepositions. Before 
now is equivalent to before the present time. 

505 " I can but lament the result." 

In such sentences it seems as though but were an adverb, meaning 
only. It is, however, the preposition but, followed by a verb in the 
infinitive (or substantive) mood. In reality all such constructions have 
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arisen from the improper omission of a negative.* Tn Chancer we find, 
"I n'ara but a leude compilatour;" " That I may have not but my meat 
and drinke " (Wedgwood, Diet. a. v, r bnt'). 

Examples of the Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

606 When there are subordinate clauses, the analysis of the entire 
sentence must first be conducted as if each subordinate clause 
were replaced by some single word. When the relation of the 
several clauses to the main sentence and to each other has thus 
been clearly marked, the subordinate clauses are to be analysed 
on the same principle as simple sentences. Mere conjunctions 
(} 286) do not enter into the grammatical structure of the clauses 
which tbey introduce. No combination of words forms a depen- 
dent sentence without a finite verb expressed or understood. 

507 The relation of the parts of a complex sentence may be in- 
dicated by the following notation : — 1. Let brackets of different 
kinds enclose the several clauses. When a bracket of any sort 
is placed at the beginning of a clause, that clause comprises 
everything as far as tne corresponding reversed bracket. Every- 
thing within corresponding brackets is to be regarded as an 
integral part of the clause that they enclose. 2. Let a complete 
sentence, or each of two or more principal and co-ordinate 
sentences, be marked by a capital letter prefixed to it and 
enclosed in brackets, as (A), (B), &c. 3. Lei all subordinate 
clauses that occur in a principal sentence be marked by having 
the corresponding small Italic letters prefixed (inside the brackets), 
a small letter without a dash (a, b, &a) denoting a substantive 
clause, a small letter with one dash (a', b', &c. ) denoting an ad- 
jective clause, and a small letter with two dashes (a", 6", &c) an 
adverbial clause. If a sentence contains two or more subor- 
dinate clauses of the same sort, let the letters that denote them 
be distinguished by numerals placed underneath (as, a 1? a?; 
W> W* W* & c *)* If a subordinate clause is contained within, 
and forms an integral part of, another subordinate clause, 
let the letter which denotes the contained clause be preceded 
by the letter or letters denoting the containing clause. Thus, 
let (a' a) denote a substantive clause which is contained within 
an adjective clause, which is subordinate to the principal 
sentence (A) ; let {bb 2 'b") denote an adverbial clause con- 
tained within the second of two or more adjective clauses, 
which are contained within a substantive clause, which is con- 
tained within the principal sentence (B), and so on. Thus in 
the following example: (C) "I have heard [(c) that my brother 
has lost at play the money {{&?) which was given to him ^ (cdc") 

• There are other instances in which negatives are improperly omitted in 
English. " Do not spend more than you can help," ought to be " Do not spend 
more than you cannot help." "He has lost ever' so much money/' should be, 
" He has lost never so much money," i.e., " He has lost a quantity of money, and 
never before lost so much." 
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that he might pay his debts }-" } ], the substantive clause 
marked (c) includes all from 'that my brother' to ' debts.' 
The adjective clause beginning with 'which' is marked {cc') y 
because it is an adjective clause (c') contained within the sub- 
stantive clause which is marked (c) ; and the adverbial clause 
beginning with that is marked (cc'c"), being an adverbial clause 
(indicated by the c") contained within the adjective clause 
marked (cc r ) ; ail the clauses being parts of the principal 
sentence (C). Brackets need not be placed at the beginning 
and end of a principal sentence, unless it be one of two or 
more principal co-ordinate sentences.* 

1. Sentences containing Substantive Clauses. 

508 (A) " He inferred from this [(a) that the opinion of the judge 
was { (aa) that the prisoner was guilty) ]. 

Analysis of (A). 

Subject, 'he.' 

Predicate, •inferred.' 

{Substantive clause, [(a) ' Thatf the opinion of 
the judge was that the prisoner was 
guilty'] (§403). 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' from this ' (§ 372, 2). 

* The use of this notation is not at all essential in the analysis of sentences, but 
it will be found to add much to the clearness of the process. Instead of brackets 
enclosing the various clauses, lines of different sorts may be drawn tinder or over 
the clauses. A thick line may denote a substantive clause, a thin line an adjec- 
tive clause, and a dotted line an adverbial clause, the small letters denoting the 
clauses being placed at the beginning of the several lines. Thus, "I have heard 
that my brother has lost at play the money which was given to him 

(«> M 

that he might pay his debts." The degree of subordination of the various 



(cere) 

clauses would thus be obvious at a glance. If the use of these combinations of 
letters for denoting the subordinate clauses be thought too difficult, each clause, 
as it is reached in the analysis, may be denoted by a letter or mark of any kind, 
for subsequent reference, without bracketing and marking the clauses in the first 
instance. Thus (A), "He inferred that the opinion of the judge was that the 
prisoner was guilty " : — 

Subject, 'he.' 

Predicate, 'inferred/ 

suu*~* {(Substantive clause), 'that the opinion of the judge was that the 

v V ea » \ prisoner was guilty ' (X). 

Analysis of (X). 

Subject and adjuncts, ' the opinion of the judge.' 

p_.. . # j Verb of incomplete predication, 'was.' 

rreaicaie, \complement (Substantive clause), 'that the prisoner was guilty • (Y)t 

Analysis of (Y). 

Subject and adjunct, ' the prisoner.' 

„ ,. . M ( Verb of incomplete predication, 'was/ 

Predicate, \ Comp lement, 'guilty.' 

+ That, being a mere conjunction, does not enter into the structure of the clause 
which it introduces. 
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Analysis qf (a). 

Subject, ' opinion. ' 

Attributive ad- ( 1. 'the. 1 
jmct* of subject, \ 2. ' of the judge ' (J 362, 4). 

{Verb of incomplete predication, ' 
Complement (Substantive clause) [(aa) 'that 
the prisoner was guilty' } . 

Analysis of (aa). 
Subject (with Attributive adjuncts), ' the prisoner.' 

Predicate, I ^ ofincompleU^edication, « was.' 

^ \ Complement, * guilty.' 

609 (B) "Tellme[(o) who • you think that man is]." 

Analysis qf (B). 
Subject (understood), 'you.' 
Predicate, 'tell' 

Otoe-* { (Substantive clause) [(b) ' Who yon think that 

^^ • \ man is *]. 

Adverbial adjunct qf predicate, 'me.' 

Analysis qf (o). 

Subject, ' you.' 

Predicate, 'think.' 

Object, (Substantive clause) [ (bb) ' Who that man is ' }. 

Analysis of (bb). 
Subject, with adjunct, ' that man.' 

Predicate. i ^ °f * ncom P^ eie predication, 'is.' 

rrta\cau> y Complement of predicate, ' who.' 

610 ' ' The hope that I shall be successful sustains me." 

The substantive clause ' that I shall be successful,' may be termed an 
enlargement of the subject hope, to which it stands in a species of objec- 
tive relation, hope being a noun denoting an active feeling directed 
towards some object (§ 450). 

611 (1) " That he said that is not true." (2) " It is not true that 
he said that" 

In the former sentence the subject is the substantive clause " that he 
said that." In the latter the subject is the pronoun it, to which the 
substantive clause, " that he said that," stands in apposition, forming 
an attributive adjunct to it (§ 862, 2). 

* it is common In sentences of this kind to see the interrogative or relative 
pronoun put in the objective case. This is wrong (see note on § 495). ** Whom 
do men say that I am " would be correct only if it were allowable to say, ' 'Men 
say that I am him." The words you think are printed in italics because, although 
they belong to the entire substantive clause, thoy interrupt the eonsecutiveness 
of the contained clause, ' who that man is.' 
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512 (1) " I told him that he was mistaken." (2) " I convinced him 
that he was mistaken." 

In the first sentence him answers to the Latin dative ease, and is an 
adverbial adjunct to the predicate told, the object of which is the sub- 
stantive clause " that he was mistaken." In the secern d sentence him 
is the direct object of the verb, and the substantive clause (like the 
Latin Accusative of Limitation) forms an adverbial adjunct of the pre- 
dicate (| 407). The first sentence is equivalent to " He was mistaken. 
I told him that;" the second to "He was mistaken. I convinced him 
with respect to that*' 

513 " There was a report that you were dead." 

Subject, ' report.' 

!1 'a. 
2. Substantive clone, 'that you were dead' 
(§ 362, 2). 
Predicate, * was.' 

A dverbial adjunct of predicate, * there. ' 

514 (A) " Methinks * [(a) the lady doth protest too much "], 

Subject, ' [that] the lady doth protest too much' (a). 

Predicate, ' thinks.' • 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' [to] ma' 

Analysis of. (a). 

Subject, ' lady.' 

Attributive adjunct of subject, 'the.' 
Predicate, ' doth protest' 

Object, 'too much.' 

515 (B) " Him thought* [(6) his sorrowful heart would break ']. 

Here the substantive clause " [that'] his sorrowful heart would break " 
is the subject of the verb thought. 

516 "I should have forgiven him, but that he repeated the offence." 

Here we have a substantive clause preceded by the preposition but, 
the whole phrase forming an adverbial adjunct of the predicate " should 
have forgiven " (§ 403). 

517 (A) " Thieves are not judged, butf [(a) they are by to hear "]. 
(B) " It shall go hard but t [(b) I will better the instruction]. 

In these two sentences the substantive clauses that follow the pre* 
position but are not introduced by the conjunction that. The com* 
bination of the preposition and substantive clause forms an adverbial 
adjunct to the predicate (§ 872, 2). 

* Thinks and thought are the present and past indefinite tenses of the old 
English verb thincan, 'to appear.' (Compare the German dttn ftand dauchte). 

+ That is, " without their being by to hear," or " the case of their being by to 
hear being excluded." 

t That i*, " The ease of my bettering the Instruction being excluded, it shal go 
hard." 
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2. Sentences containing Adjective Clauses. 

518 (A) "The cohort, {(a') which had already crossed the river, 
quickly came to blows with the enemy/' 

Subject, ' cohort.' 

Attributive ad- L; J ^ jecUve J^ « which had already 
juncts of subject, | ^ssed the river' (a'). 

Predicate, ' came.' 

Adverbial ad- (I, 'quickly. 9 

juncts qfpredi- I 2. • to blows.' 

cote, ( 3. ( with the enemy,' 

Analysis of (a'). 

Subject, 'which.' 

Predicate, 'had crossed. 9 

Object, * river.' 

Attributive adjunct to object, 'the.' 
Adverbial adjunct to predicate, 'already.' 

519 (B) "Give me that large book [{V) that you have in your 
hand"). 

Here the adjective clause " that you hare in your hand " is in the 
attributive relation to the object ( book.' The relative that is the object 
of have. 

520 " Give me what you have in your hand." 

Here the adjective clause, "what you have in your hand "is used 
substantively, that is, without having its antecedent that expressed. 
In the analysis we may either introduce the word that, the object of 
give, and set down the relative adjective clause as an attributive adjunct 
to it, or we may at once call the adjective clause itself the object of the 
verb. 

Care must be taken not to confound adjective clauses like the above 
with substantive clauses beginning with the interrogative what, as " Tell 
me what he said." (§ 410.) 

521 " I return to view where once the cottage stood." 

Here ' where once the cottage stood ' is an adjective clause qualifying 
the noun place understood, which forms the objeot of view, 

522 " Who is there but admires such deeds ?" 

The verb admire* requires a subject. If we supply he, the phrase but 
he admires inch deeds is an adverbial phrase qualifying the predicate, and 
consisting of the preposition but, followed by a substantive clause. But 
if we supply who (' but who admires,' <fec), we get an attributive adjunct 
to the interrogative who, the sentence being equivalent to, " Who, out- 
side the class of those who admire such deeds, is there?" Who admire* 
such deeds is then an adjective clause used substantively, that is, without 
an antecedent expressed. 
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523 "His conduct is not such as I admire." 

Here at I admir* must be taken as an adjective clause co-ordinate 
with tueh, and (like it) forming a complement to the predicate is. At 
does duty for a relative pronoun, and is the object of admire (5 412). 

3. Sentences containing Adverbial Clauses. 

524 p) [(d") " Wlien in Salamanca's cave 

Him listed his magic wand to wave,] 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame." 

Analysis of (D). 
Subject (with attributive adjunct), ' the bells.' 
Predicate, « would ring.' 

Adverbial ad- ( 1. (Adverbial clause) ((dr) ' when in Sala- 

juncts ofpredi- < manca's — wave']. 

cafe, ( 2. « in Notre Dame.' 

Analysis of (d"). 

^me*/^ 1 '™ } ' to ***• H" *»&* wand -' 
Predicate, ' listed.' 

Adverbial ad- ( 1. ' When.' 

juncts ofpredi- \ 2. ' in Salamanca's cave.' 

cote, I 3. « him.' * 

525 (N) " He slept [(n") while I watched]." 

Subject, l he.' 

Predicate, 'slept.' 

Adverbial ad- ) 

junct ofpredi- [ (Adverbial clause), 'while I watched.' 
cote, ) 

Analysis of (n"). 

Subject, 'L' 

Predicate, 'watched.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' while.' 

526 "He slept till I awaked him." 

Here it must be observed that till is not adverbial in its force. It is 
usually called a conjunction, and such a clause as 'till I awaked him ' 
is regarded as an adverbial clause. But till is in reality a preposition 
and is here used with a substantive clause after it. 

527 (X) [(x"^ "If it were done,}{(*" 2 ) when 'tis done,} then 
'twere well [(x) it were done quickly]. 



* Him has here the force of a datirt 
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Analysis of (X). 

Sv^ect, 'it.' 

Attributive ad- ( (Substantive clause in apposition, (§387) [(a?) 
junct of subject, \ ' it were done quickly ']. 

„ ,. . ( Verb of incomplete predication, 'were.' 

Predicate, ( Complement, « well. ' 

!1. (Adverbial clause of condition) {(a/'J 'if 
it were done ' } 
2. 'then.' 
3. (Adverbial clause of time, co-ordinate with 
• then *) — {(x" 2 ) ' when it is done ' } . 

Analysis of (xf). 

Subject, ' it.' 

Predicate, ' were done. * 

(Mere conjunctions, like if, although, became, unlets, for, &c., do not 
enter into the structure of the clause which they introduce). 

Analysis of (x^). 

Subject, 'it' 

Predicate, 'is done.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * when.' 

Analysis of (x). 

Subject, 'it.' 

Predicate, 'were done.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * quickly.' 

528 (A) *' He ran so fast { {a") that I could not overtake him "}. 

Subject, * he.* 

Predicate, 'ran.' 

cate ) 

Analysis of (a''). 

(Adverbial clause co-ordinate with 'so.' § 424.) 

Subject, * I.' 

r» ». A ( Verb of incomplete predication, * could.' 

Predicate, | Complement, • overtake. ' 

Object, 'him.' 

Adverbial ad- \ * « „ a4 . i 
. - ,.11. not. 
juncts ofpredt- \ % , that> 

cate, J 

[The word that in this subordinate sentence would usually be called 
a conjunction. But a little consideration will show that it is a con- 
junctive adverb. It refers to the circumstances under which the " not 
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being able to overtake him" is predicated of "me," and therefore falls 
under the definition of an adverb (11 259, 207). The logical connexion 
of the ideas presented in the above sentence may be indicated by ex- 
pressing it thus : " He ran so fast (i.e., with a certain degree of speed), 
and »o I conld not overtake him."] 

529 ' ' He spoke loud that I might hear him." 

Here the clause " that I might hear him " is an adverbial adjunct of 
1 spoke.' The word that is a connective adverb, referring to the circum- 
stances under which "might hear" is predicated of me. It is an 
adverbial adjunct of might hear. 

In the sentence, " He spoke loud in order that I might hear him/' 
the whole phrase, " in order that I might hear him/' forms an adverbial 
adjunct to the verb spoke ; but the subordinate clause, " that I might 
hear him" presents a construction quite different from that in the last 
example. It is no longer an adverbial clause qualifying the verb spoke, 
but a substantive clause in apposition to the noun order. It explains 
the order or purpose that is meant. 

530 (B) [(&") " Whatever the consequence may be] I shall speak the 
truth." 

Analysis of (b"). 

(Adverbial clause of concession attached to ' shall speak/) 

Subject (with attributive adjunct), * the consequence.' 

{Verb of incomplete predication, • may.' 
Complement of predicate, * be.' 
Secondary complement ({ 393), * whatever.' 

531 (C) " He is not so wise [(c") as he is witty]." 
Subject, 'he.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, ' not.' 
Adverbial ad- I , t , 

JEW"- 1* ■-*.•»**•«. 

Analysis of (c"). 

(Adverbial clause qualifying ' wise,' and co-ordinate with * so.') 
Subject, ' he. ' 

n ,. . J Verb of incomplete predication, 'is.' 

Predicate, j Complement, « witty.' 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, • as.' 

532 (D) " Beware { (d") how you meddle with these matters "}. 
Subject (understood), 'you.' 

p ,. . ( Verb of incomplete predication, 'be.' 

rreatcate, \ Complement of predicate, 'ware.' 

Adverbial ad- ( (Substantive clause used adverbially, § 407), 

junct of com- \ ' how you meddle with these matters ' 

plement, ( (<*")• 
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Analysis of (d"). 

Subject, 'you.' 

Predicate. 'meddle.' 

Adverbial ad- ( 1 « v » 

fimUtfprmiL j^ 'with these matters.' 

Examples of the Analysis of Compound Sentences. 

533 Ordinary sentences of this kind require no special discussion. 
All that has to be done is to analyse each of the co-ordinate 
clauses separately, omitting the conjunctions by which they are 
connected. 

534 There is, however, one class of co-ordinate clauses which re- 
quire care, namely those in which the relative pronoun has a 
continuative force. (See } 413, and Analysis of Sentences applied 
to Latin, } 165). 

535 [(A) " At last it chaunced this proud Sarazin 

To meete me wand'ring ;] [(B) who perforce me led 
With him away] [(C) but never yet could win]." 



Analysis of (A). 

Subject, * it' 

Attributive ad- \ 

jfanct of subject I 

(infinitive phrase, » ' to meete me wand'ring ' 

in apposition to I 

'it,'} / 

Predicate, * chaunced.' 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * this proud Sarazin.' 

The analysis of (B) and (C) presents no difficulty. They are 
principal clauses co-ordinate with (A) ; who being continuative 
in its force (§ 413). 

536 [(A) " This is now our doom], [(B) { (&") which if we can sustain 
and bear, J our supreme foe in time may much remit his anger "]. 

Here which is continuative in force (\ 413). 

Analysis of (B). 

Subject {with adjuncts), ' our supreme foe.' 

•p ,. . / Verb of incomplete predication, 'may.' 

rreaicate, { Complement, ' remit' 

Object (with adjunct), ' his anger.' 

Adverted ad- ( L V&gP c!aUte) m ' which and 

juncts of predir U « in time/ 

<***> \3. 'much.' 
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Analysis of (6"). 
Subject, 'we.' 

Predicate. i ^ er ^ °/ t ' ncom i^ rf *^ rft ^* ca< » on » 'can.' 

%cace ' \ Complement, * sustain and bear.' 

Object, ' which. ' 

Contracted Sentences. 

537 Before a contracted sentence (§ 445) is analysed, the parts 
omitted mast be expressed at full length. 

538 "There has not been a better or more illustrious man than 
Africanus." In full — 

[(A) ' There has not been a better man than Africanus. 1 ] 
[(B) 'There has not been a more illustrious man than 
Africanus.'] 

539 " We perceive that these things not only did not happen, but 
could not have happened. " In rail — 

[(A) * We perceive that these things not only did not happen. '] 
[(B) ' We perceive that these things could not have happened. '] 

540 "Many instances were related of wise forethought, or firm 
action, or acute reply on his part, both in the senate and in the 
forum. " In full — 

[(A) ' Many instances were related of wise forethought on his 
part in the senate.'] 

[(B) ' Many instances were related of wise forethought on his 
part in the forum.' 

[(C) * Many instances were related of firm action on his part 
in the senate.'] 

[(D) ' Many instances were related of firm action on his part 
in the forum.'] 

[(E) ' Many instances were related of acute reply on his part 
in the sen ate. 'J 

[(F) ' Many instances were related of acute reply on his part 
in the forum.'] 

541 "Every assertion is either true or false, either wholly or in 
part." In full— 

[(A) * Every assertion is true wholly. T 

[(B) ' Every assertion is true in partH 

[(C) • Every assertion is false wholly. 1 

[(D) ' Every assertion is false in part.'] 

542 When co-ordinate sentences or clauses are connected by neither, 
nor, the simple negative not may be substituted for each in the 
analysis, the conjunctive portion of the words being omitted. 
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" The man who neither reverences nobleness nor loves good- 
ness, is hatefuL" In full — 

[(A) ' The man who reverences not nobleness is hateful.'] 
[(B) ' The man who loves not goodness is hateful.'] 

543 "Whether he succeed or fail, it will not matter to me." In 
full— 



f. 



(A) ' If he succeed, it will not matter to me,'] 

(B) ' If he fail, it will not matter to me.'] 

Elliptical Sentences. 



544 An elliptical sentence is one in which something is omitted 
which is essential to the complete construction of the sentence, 
but which is readily supplied in thought, without being ex- 
pressed in words. 

045 Contracted sentences are one variety of elliptical sentences, in 
which what is common to two or more co-ordinate sentences is 
expressed only once. In the sentences now to be considered 
that which is omitted is not common to two or more clauses. 

546 Relative pronouns and relative adverbs are sometimes omitted. 

•• That is the book I gave you." In full—" That is the book 
which I gave you." 

" That is the house I live in." In full—" That is the house 
which I live in." 

" That is the way I came." In full—" That is the way which 
(or by which) I came." (Here the which or by which will be in 
the adverbial relation to the verb came.) 

" He left the day I arrived." In full—" He left the day that 
(or on which) I arrived." (In this sentence the day is in the 
adverbial relation to left ; (hat (or on which) is in the adverbial 
relation to arrived ; and the dependent clause that I arrived is 
an adjective clause qualifying day.) 

547 The commonest (and the most troublesome) elliptical sentences 
are those which begin with as and than. In analysing them 
care must be taken to ascertain what the predicate really is in the 
dependent clause, and what word the adverbs as and than qualify. 
(See §§ 267, 420-422.) 

548 "He is as tall as I am."* In full— "He isas tall as I am taU." 



* Clauses beginning with as frequently come after the adverb so or the demon- 
strative as, with which they are co-ordinate (see \ 422). When as answers to so or 
as, it qualifies a word (expressed or understood) expressing the same sort of idea 
as is expressed by the word which the so or as qualifies. This is best seen by the 
Latin usage. It is not uncommon to find such sentences as the following :— " Qui 
se oppido munitissimo tamdiu tenuit quamdiu in provincia Parthi fuerunt " (Oic 
Fam. xii. 19)—" Who kept himself in a very strongly fortified town so long as the 
Farthians were in the province." We see from the Latin that the relative adverb 
« (answering to quam) really qualifies the woxd long understood (" as long as the 
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This sentence is analysed precisely in the same way as that in § 531. 
If we ask what the predicate in the dependent clause is (or what is pre- 
dicated of me), the answer is, "being tall;" and moreover not being tall 
simply, hat being tall in a certain degree, which degree is denoted hy the 
relative adverh as, which qualifies tall (understood) in the adverbial 
clause, just as the demonstrative adverb at qualifies tall in the main 
clause. 

549 "He is taller than I am." In full— (A) "He is taller [(a") 
than I am tall "]. 

Subject, 'he.' 

p«.«*7 4 v.,.fo f Verb of incomplete predication, 'is.' 

rreaicate, { Complement of predicate, ' taller. ' 

Adverbial ad- ( 

juncts o/predi- { {Adverbial clause) [(a") ' than I am tall ']. 

cate, \ 

Analysis of {a"). 

Subject, ' V 

7>*>*j' n *m / Verb of incomplete predication, ' am.' 

rreaume, \ Complement of predicate, « tall 1 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, * than.' 

What is predicated of me is not simply being tall, hut being tall in a 
certain degree. This degree is referred to by the adverb than, which 
accordingly qualifies the adjective tall. 

550 " He id more industrious than clever." In full—" He is more 
industrious than he is clever." 

In this sentence two things are predicated of the person spoken of, 
namely, his being industrious in a certain degree, and his being clever 
in a certain degree, and the sentence is so constructed as to draw a com- 
parison between these two degrees. It is clear, therefore, that the 
adjective clever must have an adverbial adjunct of degree attached to 
it, as well as the adjective industrious. The adverbial clause " than he 
is clever" qualifies the adverb more in the main clause, indicating more 
precisely what degree of more is meant. 

Farthiana kept themselves long" Ac.). So again : " Nemo orator tarn multa ne in 
Greco quidem otio scripsit, quam multa sunt nostra " (Cic. Orat. 80) — " No orator 
has written so many things, as our writings are many." " Tam magis ilia fremeus. 
et trlstibus effera flammis, quam magis effuso crudescunt sanguine pugnse 
(Virg. JBn. vii. 7 X 8). In English we render tam magis — quam magis by so muck the 
more — as ; but the Latin shows that the as really qualifies the word more (under- 
stood). But it is the common practice in Latin (and the universal practice in 
English) to omit the word qualified by quam (English as), when it is already ex- 
pressed in the main clause ; as. " Vixittamdiu quam licuit in civitate bene beateque 
vivere " (Cic. de Off. ii. 12). The same principle is illustrated by such correlatives 
as tantus— quanta s. and talis->qualis. If tantus means so great, quantus (though 
rendered only by as) must really mean as great. 

It may be taken as a general rule that the relative adverbs as and than qualify 
some word (expressed or understood) in the clause which they introduce, of the 
same kind of meaning as the word qualified by the simple or demonstrative adverb 
in the main clause. 

So we find both eo die— quo die (on that day on which [day]), but also eo die— quo, 
where the kind of ellipsis is much the same. (Compare \ 431.) 
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551 " He has not written so much as I have." In full — " He has 
not written so much as I have written much." (See § 421, and 
note on § 549. ) 

The adverb at does not refer to the manner of my writing (i.e., it is not 
an adverb of manner, qualifying the verb have written), bat refers to the 
quantity that I have written (i.e., it is an adverb of degree, qualifying the 
word much understood). 

552 " He has lived as many years as you have lived months." In 
full — "He has lived as many years as you have lived many 
months." 

In the adverbial clause as is an adverb qualifying many (under- 
stood), and the whole adverbial clause is co-ordinate with the 
demonstrative as in the main clause. 

553 "He has written more letters than you." In full-— "He has 
written more letters than you have written many letters." 

It is clear that in the subordinate clause the object of the verb have 
written is not expressed, and yet is requisite to make the sense com- 
plete. A transitive verb must have an object (expressed or understood) 
as well as a subject. And as a comparison is drawn between the number 
of letters written in each case, the object letters (understood) must be 
accompanied by an adjective indicating number, which in its turn must 
be qualified by an adverb (viz., than), to admit of the comparison which 
is instituted. The whole adverbial clause, " than you," &c., qualifies 
more in the main clause, indicating what degree of more is meant. The 
clause therefore forms an adverbial adjunct of degree. 

554 "He does not write so well as you." In full — "He does not 
write so well as you write well.' The adverbial idea which is 
attached to the predicate in the subordinate clause is not the 
manner (speaking generally) of ' your writing,' but the degree of 
goodness that marks ' your writing.' The idea of goodness will 
be expressed by well, and the notion of degree by the adverb as, 
which qualifies well. 

555 " I would as soon die as suffer that." Here it is clear that the 
word as in the subordinate clause does not mark the manner of 
the suffering referred to, but the degree of readiness with which 
'I would suffer that. 1 Therefore as must qualify an adverb 
(marking readiness), understood. At full length the sentence is, 
" I would as soon die as (I would soon) suffer that." 

556 " I would rather die than suffer that." 

The analysis of the preceding sentence will guide us to that of 
the one before us. At full length it will be, " I would rather die 
than (I would soon) suffer that. Here than qualifies the adverb 
soon, and the adverbial clause, * than I would soon suffer that, 1 
qualifies the adverb rather in the main clause. 

557 "I saw John as well as Thomas." In full — "I saw John as 
well as [I saw] Thomas [well]." Here the elliptical adverbial 
clause ' as Thomas 1 qualifies and explains the as in the main 
clause, to which it is therefore in the adverbial relation. 
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558 " He is not so rich as you think." In fall — (A) " He is not so 
rich [(a") as you think { {a"a) that he is rich " } ]. 

Subject, 'he.' 

P»*»fev»A» / Verb of incomplete predication, 'is.' 

j-reauxue, j Complement of predicate, « rich. » 

Adverbial adjunct of predicate, * not.* 

Adverbial ad- ( 1. * so.' 

juncts of com- < 2. (Adverbial clause) [(a") * as you think 

plement, ( that he is rich ']. 

Analysis of (a"). 

" As you think that he is rich." 

The construction of this clause is the same as though it were 
" You think that he is so rich." The relative adverb as qualifies 
the adjective rich, which is the complement of the predicate in 
the dependent substantive clause "that fie is rich." 

559 " He is richer than you suppose." In full — (B) " He is richer 
[(6'') than you suppose that he is rich]." 

Subject, * he.' 

„ ,. . * / Verb of incomplete predication, 'is.' 

rreaicate, { Complement of predicate, 'richer/ 



jgsis. ptsflrj?? ,than you 8uppoee 



Analysis of (6"). 



Subject, •you.' 

Predicate, ' suppose. * 

Object (Substan- j { (b"b) * that he is rich ' in a certain degree 
Hue clause), i denoted by ' than '} 

Analysis of (b"b). 

Subject, 'he.' 

p~/,/?,Vv»*« / Verb of incomplete predication, 'is.' 

r-reatcaze, j Complement of predicate, * rich.' 

Adverbial adjunct of complement, 'than.' 

The separation of than or as from the clause to which it really 
belongs may be illustrated by such sentences as, '* I told him 
how foolish I thought he was." " He asked me how I thought 
he looked." 

060 " I had rather die than endure such disgrace." In full— (C) •• I 
had rather die [(c") than [I would soon] endure such disgrace "]. 
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Subject, 4 L* 

p*.»j*r.t* / Verb of incomplete predication, 'had.' 

rreatcate, ^ Complement of predicate, « rather.' * 

Object, 'die.' 

Adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, 'than 
[I would soon] endure such disgrace ' (c"). 

Analysis of (c")« 
Subject, *L* 
Predicate, * would endure.' 

561 "lam not so foolish as to believe thai" In full — (D) " I am 
not so foolish [(d") as I should be foolish to believe that "]. 

Here the clause, " As I should that," is co-ordinate with 00, and 

111 the adverbial relation to foolish. At is in the adverbial relation to the 
complement foolish understood. To believe that (i.e., for believing that, 
or in believing that) is an adverbial adjunct of the verb should be. 

562 " I am not such a fool as to believe that" In full— (E) " I am 
not such a fool [(e") as I should be a fool to believe that "]. 

Here the elliptical adverbial clause (e") qualifies the adjective such 
The adverb as may be taken as qualifying the predicate should be, 

563 "He looks as if he knew me." In full— "He looks as (he 
would look) if he knew me." 

564 " I agree with you in so far as you adopt his opinion." 

Here a comparison is instituted between the extent to which * I 
agree,' and the extent to which ' you adopt his opinion.' 
Each clause therefore involves a word denoting extent, qualified 

* The explanation of this construction is not easy. It is frequently said that 
had is a corruption of would. If this were so, the difficulty would vanish ; but 
there is good reason for believing that had is quite correct. The analogous con- 
struction with lief is unquestionably genuine. E.g., " I had as lief not be, as live 
to be in awe of such a thing asImyself—OShakspeare, Julius Casar, i. 2) ; as also that 
with the comparative liefer or liever. Thus we find in Chaucer : " Ne never had I 
thing so lief, ne liever" — {Frank. Tale). This last example gives us a good clue to 
the construction. Lief and liever are adjectives (not adverbs) agreeing with the 
object of the verb have, which in this construction is a verb of incomplete predi- 
cation (Or. 891, 895), so that lief and liefer, or liever, are its complements. (Com- 
pare the phrases lieb haben and lieber haben, in German.) At present the use of the 
{>hrase to have lief is restricted to cases where the object of the verb have is a verb 
n the infinitive mood, and the adjective lief is qualified by the adverb as. The 
use of the comparative liefer or liever is obsolete. Now, in old English, we find 
rathe (early or ready) ; comp. rather, superl. rathest, used as adjectives. Milton 
speaks of the rathe primrose, and Spenser of the rather 'i.e., earlier) lambs. Thus, 
by taking rather as an adjective (giving the idea of preference, which easily spring* 
out of the radical notion of the word), we get in the phrase to have rather a con- 
struction precisely analogous to that in to have lief (that is, to hold or regard as 
dear or desirable), or to have liefer: have being a verb of incomplete predication, 
rather Its complement, and the dependent infinitive the object of have. Let it be 
observed that / had sooner do so and so is bad English. Sooner is not an adjective. 
Wo must say, I would sooner, &c. / would rather is good English, because rather 
is an adverb as well as an adjective. In the phrase / had rather, the verb had is 
in the subjunctive mood. 
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respectively by a demonstrative and a relative adverb of degree, 
by means of which the comparison is effected. At full length, 
therefore, the sentence will be, " I agree with you in so far as 
you adopt his opinion (far)." 

565 "He knows that, inasmuch as I have told him," That is to 
say, the extent to which it is the fact that he knows that, is 
equivalent to the extent to which it is the fact that I have told 
him. The relative as, therefore, in the subordinate clause, 
qualifies a word (understood) denoting extent, and the whole 
adverbial clause is co-ordinate with the demonstrative as in the 
phrase in as much ; the phrase in as much being in the adverbial 
relation to the verb knows, 

566 "I cannot give you so much as five pounds.' * In full — "I 
cannot give so much as live pounds (are much)." (In Latin the 
correlatives tantum and quantum would be used ; and quantum 
shows that the idea of quantity belongs as essentially to the 
dependent as to the main clause.) 

567 " I cannot give you more than five pounds." The analogy of 
the preceding sentence shows that we must fill up the ellipsis 
thus : — " I cannot give you more than five pounds are much." 

568 " Our habits are costlier than Lucullus wore." In full — " Our 
habits are costlier than what* habits Lucullus wore were costly," 
or " Our habits are costlier than (the habits were costly which) 
Lucullus wore." The elliptical adverbial clause, ' than Lucullus 
wore 1 qualifies costlier, and the relative adverb than qualifies 
costly understood. 

569 " More than twenty men were killed." That is, " More men 
than twenty (are many) were killed. " Here the adverbial clause 
"than twenty are many," qualifies and defines the adjective more, 

570 "Whether he likes it or not, I shall do it." This is a con- 
tracted elliptical sentence. 

Whether is equivalent to if either (Latin, sive, i.e., si vet). At 
full length we get two co-ordinate sentences. 

(A) " If he likes it, I shall do it." 

(B) " If he does not like it, I shall do it." 

571 a " He cannot so much as read." In full — " He cannot (do) so 

much as (to) read (is much)." The elliptical adverbial clause ' as 
read 1 is co-ordinate with the adverb so, and the connective 
adverb as qualifies much understood. 

572 b " He was fond of all such amusements as cricket and rowing.' 

As, in the elliptical clause as cricket and rowing are, must be taken as 
a substitute for a relative pronoun (§ 412), and so forming tbe comple- 
ment of the verb of incomplete predication are. The whole clause is in 
the attributive relation to amusement, and is co-ordinate with such. 

• It seems on the whole best to consider that tbe elliptical clause than Lucullus 
wore is identical with the somewhat fuller form thun what Lucullus uore. This, of 
course, must be expanded into than what habits Lucullus wore were costly. 
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572 c " Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, Satan except, 
none higher sat, with grave aspect he rose." 

The objective case whom is anomalous, though the usage of the best 
writers sanctions it. If it were grammatically correct, it would also be 
correct to say, • None sat higher than him.' In analysis ' than whom * 
must be treated as a mere adverbial phrase, it being impossible to supply 
the ellipsis so as to expand it into an adverbial clause. 



PARSING. 

573 The preceding system of analysis still leaves us with 
groups of words in many cases, into the mutual relations 
of which it does not enter. When a minute account of 
each word of a sentence is given, including not only its 
syntactical relation to other words, but also its etymological 
inflections and accidents, the process is termed parsing. 
Two or three examples will show the mode in which it 
should be performed better than any system of rules. 

674 " I told him that I did not know who had taken the red 
book that lay on the table." 

I. — Personal pronoun of the first person, singular number, 
in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the 
verb told, 

told, — Transitive verb : in the active voice, indicative mood, 
past indefinite tense, first person, singular number; 
in the predicative relation to J, with which it agrees 
in number and person. 

him. — Personal pronoun of the third person and the mas- 
culine gender ; in the singular number and objective 
case, standing in the adverbial relation to the verb 
told, of which it is the indirect object. 

that, — Subordinative conjunction, connecting the substan- 
tive clause, ' * I did not know — table" with the verb 
told. 

I. — Personal pronoun of the first person, in the singular 
number and nominative case : subject of the verb did. 

did. — Auxiliary verb, in the active voice, indicative mood, 
past indefinite tense, first person singular ; in the pre- 
dicative relation to I, with which it agrees in number 
and person. 
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not.— Adverb of negation, modifying the verb did. 

know. — Transitive verb, in the active voice, infinitive mood, 
imperfect tense ; depending on the verb did. 

who. — Interrogative pronoun, in the singular number, 
third person, and nominative case, being the subject 
of the verb had taken. 

had taken. — Transitive verb ; in the active voice, indicative 
mood, past perfect tense, third person, singular num- 
ber; in the predicative relation to the pronoun who, 
with which it agrees in number and person. 

the. — Definite article, in the attributive relation to book. 

red. — Qualitative adjective, in the positive degree of com- 
parison ; in the attributive relation to the noun book. 

book. — Common noun, of the neuter gender ; in the singular 
number and objective case, standing in the objective 
relation to the verb had taken. 

that. — Relative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third person, 
and singular number, to agree with its antecedent book, 
and in the nominative case because it is the subject of 
the verb lay. 

lay. — Intransitive verb ; in the -active voice, indicative 
mood, past indefinite tense, third person, singular 
number, in the predicative relation to that, with 
which it agrees in number and person. 

on. — Preposition governing the noun table. 

the. — Definite article, in the attributive relation to the noun 
table. 

table. — Common noun, of the neuter gender ; in the sin- 
gular number, objective case, governed by the pre- 
posi tion on. 

575 " I will not let you in, unless you tell me who you are." 

I. — Personal pronoun of the first person, in the singular 

number and nominative case ; subject of the verb will 

let. 
will let. — Transitive verb, in the active voice, indicative 

mood, future indefinite tense, singular number and 

first person, having for its subject /, with which it 

agrees in number and person. 
not. — Adverb of negation, modifying the verb will let. 
you. — Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

number and in the objective case, being the object of 

the verb will let. 
in. — Adverb, modifying the verb will let. 
unless. — Subordinative conjunction, joining the adverbial 

clause " you tell me who you are " to the verb wiU let. 
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you. — Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

• number, and in the nominative case, because it is the 

subject of the verb teU. 
teU. — Transitive verb, in the active voice, subjunctive mood, 

present indefinite tense, plural number, and second 

person, in the predicative relation to you, with which 

it agrees in number and person, 
me.— Personal pronoun of the first person, in the singular 

number and objective case, governed by the verb tell, 
who. — Interrogative pronoun, in the singular number* and 

nominative oase,t being in the predicative relation to 

the word you (or because the verb be takes the same 

case after it as before it). 
you. — Personal pronoun of the second person, in the plural 

number and in the nominative case, being the subject 

of the verb are. 
are. — Neuter (or intransitive) verb, in the indicative mood, 

present indefinite tense, plural number, and second 

person ; in the predicative relation to you, with which 

it agrees in number and person. 

. i- ■ 

* Although you is plinal. it is singular in sense, and therefore who is singular. 

t Few mistakes are more frequently committed, even by good writers, than to 
put a relative or interrogative pronoun in a dependeut sentence in the accusative 
case instead of the nominative. Thus, "Whom say ye that I am?" is ungram- 
matical, because the interrogative pronoun belongs to the dependent clause, and 
is in the predicative relation to /. It is not the object of the verb eay. The object 
of *ay is the whole clause "that I am who" So such a sentence as "The man 
whom the witness declared did the deed" is an instance of a very common 
blunder. The relative pronoun in it should be in the nominative case, because 
it is the subject of the verb dxd. The object of declared is not a single word, but 
an entire clause (with that understood) ; or " the witness declared " may be treated 
as being parenthetical. 



EXERCISES. 



Tfu Numbers placed at (he commencement of the Exercises are (horn of 
the Paragraphs in the Grammar to which they relate, 

EXERCISES ON THE NOUN. 

80, 31 Write out the following list of nouns, and draw one line 
under the common nouns, and two lines under the proper 
nouns : — 

Boy, John, school, desk, Caesar, mob, girl, Jane, class, army, general, 
Paris, William, {Sod, gods, angel, ball, cricket, bagatelle, arrow, archery, 
archer, Robin Hood, horse, France, king, George, splendour, soldiers, 
Sussex, book, poet, Milton, bat, Alexander, baker. 

83 Write out the following nouns, and draw one line under 
the abstract nouns, and two lines under the nouns of 
multitude : — 

Herd, blackness, health, dog, mob, goodness, purity, city, cat, mouse, 
multitude, church, beauty, coach, flock, drove, holiness, stable, team, 
plough, happiness, dunce, hundred, thousand, crowd, duck, foolishness. 

Write down ten common nouns which are the names of 
animals. 

Write down ten common nouns which are the names of 
things which we eat. 

Write down ten common nouns which are the names of 
things in the school-room. 

Write down ten abstract nouns. 

Write down ten proper nouns which are the names of 
persons. 

Write down ten proper nouns which are the names of 
places. 

Write down ten proper nouns which are the names of 
rivers. 

34 Write down the abstract nouns which correspond to the 
following adjectives : — 

Pure, simple, good, bad, worthy, splendid, just, meek, temperate, 
large, wide, broad, slow, quick, red, blue, sour, sharp, sweet, distant, 
Boar, soft, able, innocent, durable, brfliant, marry, brief. 
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Write down the adjectives which correspond to the fol- 
lowing abstract nouns : — 

Nobility, stupidity, fickleness, suppleness, height, depth, acidity, 
dependence, sleepiness, greenness, rigidity, ductility, sonority, infirm- 
ity, patience, condescension, prosperity, wisdom. 

38 Write down in one column all the masculine nouns in the 
following list ; in another column all the feminine nouns ; 
in a third column all the neuter nouns ; and in a fourth 
column all the nouns of common gender : — 

Cow, horse, dog, man, girl, ship, house, Robert, Jane, London, 
Thames, goose, hen, cock, bird, sheep, pig, boar, fox, uncle, nephew, 
John, vixen, lass, ox, form, desk, tree, servant, footman, maid, boy, 
nursemaid, baby, slate, gander, elephant, tiger, lioness, Maria, France, 
Napoleon, cart, infant, brother, lady, pen, lord, king, sovereign, queen, 
ruler, judge, author, cousin, sister, mother, aunt, box, speaker, William. 

Write down ten other nouns of the masculine gender. 

Write down ten other nouns of the feminine gender. 

Write down ten nouns of common gender. 

46—65 Write out the following nouns, and draw a line under 
those which are in the singular number, and two lines 
under those in the plural : — 

Boy, man, pennies, sugar, strap, hens, shoes, fox, ewes, geese, men, 
hens, tigress, ladies, wren, dose, hose, clothes, feet, tooth, ox, vixen, 
oxen, fish, children, a sheep, three deer, steer, tax, boxes, sorceress, 
deacons, deaconess, cheese, valleys, trees, lees, grease, rice, dice, lice, 
cows, mouse, cruise, crews. 

Write down ten other nouns in the singular number, and 
ten in the plural number. 

Write down the plurals of 

Book, sheaf, chimney, enemy, valley, duty, osprey, calf, echo, cargo, 
sky, crutch, church, dray, ray, day, city, army, loaf, wife, journey, 
beauty, way, leaf, grove, stuff, coach, gas, staff, puff, scarf, life, speech, 
mistress, horse, pony, ass, wharf, hoof, man, box, grotto, bunch, tooth, 
foot, trick, marquis, hero, brother, colloquy, thief, marble, fancy, goose, 
deer, sheep, negro, arch, toy, blemish, princess, torch, half, fancy, buoy, 
envoy, convoy, victory. 

66, 75 In the following sentences point out first the nouns 
and pronouns which are in the nominative case, and then 
those which are in the objective case ; — 

I love John. John loves me. The boy likes play. Play tires the 
child. The children are tired with playing. The dog barks. We see 
a house. The men pulled down the house. The house was pulled 
down. Shut the door. The door was shut. Ring the bell. I fear 
him. He fears him. He is feared by us. The dogs are howling. 
Silver and gold have I none. He struck me. I hear a bird singing. 
Who struck John? Why did you go away? When were you there? 
The boys are in the garden. He struck me with a stone. They come 
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from London. We live at York. He ran against a post. How do yon 
do? Tell me who did this. When will you eome? We will come 
to-morrow. The horse kicked the groom. Did the horse kick you? 
The groom kicked the horse. Did the dog bite you? They are 
foolish. We scolded them. Who does not admire beauty ? Let me go. 

Make sentences with each of the following verba : — 
Hates, lives, smote, bark, sees, fell, ran, draws, gave, sent, hears. 

Make ten other sentences containing a subject, a verb, 
and an object. 

79 Decline the following nouns : — 

Brother, horse, stag, beauty, envoy, negro, ass, woman, king, prince, 
queen, lady. 

67 Write out the following sentences, and draw one line 
under the nouns which are in the possessive singular and 
two lines under those which are the possessive plural, one 
line over those in the nominative case, and two lines over 
those which are in the objective case. Also point out on 
what nouns the possessive cases depend : — 

He admires the lady's beauty. He saw the queens' courtiers. They 
live in kings' courts. The king's palace is large. The lady's robe was 
torn. I saw some ladies in the room. The ladies' dresses were hand- 
some. The boys' exercises are badly written. I saw the boys at play. 
The boy's father has arrived. She made the women's dresses. Where 
is my wife's purse ? The men slew their wives. The men heard of 
their wives' danger. Call the girls in. Give me the girls' books. 
Hold the horse's head. The horses are drinking water. The horses' 
hoofs are hard. He is paring the horses' hoofs. He stole John's 
sister's book. John stole his sister's books. The men's wages are 
due. My father's house is large. I saw John's brothers. He ran away 
from his father's house. 

EXERCISES ON THE ADJECTIVE. 

80 — 81 Write down in a column the adjectives in the following 
sentences, and write opposite each the noun which it 
qualifies : — 

Give me two shillings. He rides a black horse. Wise men never 
waste time. Twenty men were killed. He heard of the poor man's 
death. The fine ladies' dresses are torn. The ladies' fine dresses arc 
torn. He cropped the black horse's tail. The brown horse has a black 
tail. That man has two horses. Every man has two ears and one 
mouth. They travelled the whole day. Several carriages have passed 
this house. Take another seat All men admire generous actions. 
No man likes pain. Which dish do you prefer? What books have yon 
read? We have read these books. Do not tell such lies. Such 
conduct deserves punishment. He succeeded the first time. Each 
man received the same sum. Much precious time was lost Many 
brave men were killed. That sentence is on the second page of the 
third volume. What nonsense yon talk. 

N 
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97 In the following sentences supply the nouns which are 
understood : — 

I have read these books, but I have not read those. All go to one . 
place. The meek shall inherit the earth. Which of these books have 
you read ? Take this apple and give me that. He was punished for this. 
This is pretty. The poor suffer more than the rich. This picture is 
the prettiest. Which boy is the cleverest ? Which of these two boys 
is the cleverer? My book is the prettiest That is the prettiest book. 
John is the cleverest in the class. She is the prettiest of all my cousins. 
These are my children. That is John's hat. My apple is the biggest. 

Write down separately the qualitative, quantitative, and 
determinative adjectives in the following list : — 

Long, short, many, more, some, this, white, brown, alluring, two, 
second, ten, tenth, first, one, each, mine, thine, none, all, few, much, 
other, black, which, the, great, lovely, fierce, little, eleepy, wicked, just, 
happy. 

Write down ten sentences containing qualitative adjec- 
tives, ten containing quantitative adjectives, and ten con- 
taining demonstrative adjectives. 

104 — 110 Write down the comparative and superlative degrees 
of the following adjectives : — 

Large, great, high, fierce, lovely, full, tame, rich, happy, handsome, 
common, merry, near, gay, cold, holy, healthy. 

Write down the positive degree of the following adjec- 
tives : — 

Prettier, rudest, sweetest, justest, gentler, finest, steeper, tenderer, 
worst, slenderest, duller, sweetest, gentlest, wittier, slower, tidiest, 
wealthy. 

83 In the following sentences point out whether the adjective 
is in the attributive or in the predicative relation to the 
noun which it qualifies, paying particular attention to the 
cases in which the noun is not expressed : — 

There is a white cow. He gave me ten apples. The apples are ripe. 
Which boy is the cleverest? They seem happy. He feels ill. Idle 
boys must be punished. The tallest boys are not always the strongest. 
He has many kind friends. The days are short. The nights are 
longest in winter. It is hottest in summer. We have the coldest 
weather in winter. My cousin is named Jane. A man riding at full 
gallop has passed the house. The soldiers, wearied with the march, 
halted. The soldiers are weary. Who gave you that pretty book ? it is 
the prettiest I ever saw. What news is there ? The reports are alarming. 
The man spread an alarming report. These mistakes are vexatious. 
The sleeping lion was aroused by the fierce dogs. The lion, sleeping 
in his den, was aroused. I saw the boys sleeping. The boys are sleepy. 
Those pears are the ripest Those pears are ripe. When will the corn 
be ripe? Which is the way? Which wine is the best? The first 
volume is the best. The second volume is tedious. What time I am 
afraid I will trust in thet. 
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EXERCISES ON THE PRONOUNS. 

131, 132 Write out the following sentences and draw one line 
under the substantive pronouns, and two lines under the 
adjective pronouns : — 

I told him that He heard that we had arrived. Who said so? 
Whioh wine do you prefer? Whose pen is this? Give me that book. 
I told him myself. Thou art the man. She is mad. What business is 
it of yours ? One cannot but admire his perseverance. We ride every 
day. Who is that man whom yon were speaking to ? Our house was 
burned down. His father has come and is talking with mine. You 
may sit on either side. 

128 Point out which of the adjective pronouns in the fol- 
lowing sentences are used adjectively, and which are used 
substantively : — 

On what day do you set out? I do not like this book ; give me that. 
That is the style which I admire most. I could not find that book 
which you wanted. Will you have these or those ? He gave twopence 
to each of them. I do not love either of them. That is what I said. I 
cannot eat this meat: have you no other? You may have whichever 
ball you like. What happiness is in store for you ! Tell the others 
what I said. What lovely weather! Pay me the money which you 
owe me. 

144 — 159 "Write out the following sentences, and draw one line 
under the relative pronouns, and two lines under their 
antecedents : — 

He who does wrong deserves punishment. Give this money to the 
poor man whose child was killed. They that seek me early shall find 
me. Whose is this book that I have found ? Is that the man whom 
you spoke of? That is not the book which I gave you. You are not 
the person whom I expected. Which is the author whom you admire 
most ? He departed the very day that I arrived. It is that that grieves 
me. It is this that I fear. That which you tell me is incredible. 
That which is false and mean should be despised. Those who love 
wisdom will find it. Come and see the pony that my father has given 
to my brother, who has just left the school at which he was for so many 
years. " This is the priest all shaven and shorn, that married the man 
all tattered and torn, that kissed the maiden all forlorn, that milked 
the cow with the crumpled horn, that tossed the dog that worried the 
cat that killed the rat that ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack 
built." 

160 Supply relative pronouns where they are understood in 

the following sentences : — 

Pay me the money you owe me. Which was the road you took? 
Play me the tunes I love. Be reconciled with the man you have 
offended. That is not the book I gave you. I am come to pay for the 
goods I bought yesterday. He has not answered the letter I wrote 
him. Have you received the money I sent you? He is not the man I 
expected. 

157, 163 In the following sentences point out when that is e 
relative pronoun and when it is a demonstrative pronoun:—* 
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There U that man again. " There is that seattereth and yet increaseth." 
He to-day that sheds his blood with me shall be my brother. That 
man is guilty. What was that noise that I heard ? Who is that man ? 
Is that the horse that yon bought ? Whose is that book that you have 
in your hand? Avoid that which is sinful. Write down the words 
that I dictate. You said you did not know. That is not true. Who 
is he that wishes for more men ? Tell that boy to be quiet. All the goods 
that he sells are bad. Cease that noise. What was that that you were 
saying ? It is that that I fear. That is the hope that supports me. 
Show me the man that dares to climb that height. That horse is not 
worth the money that you gave for it 

144 — 160 Write out the following sentences ; draw one line 
under the relative pronouns, and two lines under the 
interrogative pronouns : — 

Which is the shortest road ? Have you read the book which I gave 
you ? Do yon know what he said ? Whom did he refer to ? Who said 
so ? Is that the man who said so ? Do you know who did this? Did 
you see which way he went ? Is that what you said ? Tell me what 
you said? I want to know who broke the window. They do not know 
what to do. What is the matter with you 7 Do you know what that 
means? Did you hear what I said? By what means can we succeed? 
On what day will you come ? Why do you tell me what I know already ? 
When did you receive what I sent you ? Who is there ? Do you know 
the gentleman who has just arrived ? Whose hat is this ? Can you 
tell me whose hat this is ? Do you know the man whose house was 
robbed ? Will you tell me whom I am to give this to ? 

Write out the following sentences ; draw one line under 
the relative and interrogative pronouns which are in the 
nominative case, and two lines under those which are 
in the objective case : — 

Where is the man who did this ? Give this to John, who is in the 
garden. He is a man whom I despise. Do not trust a man whom all 
shun. He is a man in whom I have no confidence. I never saw the 
man to whom you refer. Where is the pen which I gave you ? Who 
has taken the pen which lay on my desk? I will show the horse which 
I bought yesterday. I do not like books that convey no instruction. 
This is the man whom I sent for. That is the book which I sent you 
for. Give me the book that I asked for. They that seek me early 
shall find me. I have seen the ship in which my brother is going to 
saiL Have you seen the ship which has just arrived ? There is the 
ship of which my uncle is captain. To which of these persons did you 
refer? This is the hat which I had lost. That is the book which I 
spoke of. He is the very man that I was looking for. T love them 
that love me. He purchased the house which his brother had built 
He no longer possesses the estate which onoe belonged to him. He 
avoids everything that interferes with his studies. What did you ask 
for? What did he say? What ails you? What induced you to say 
ao ? Which of them is right ? Which of these do you want ? Which 
pleaae8 you most ? Take whichever you like best. I will do whatever 
J^ like. He likes whatever is* manly. He likes everything that I 
Hke. He likes everything that pleases me. He likes everything that 
I am fond of. Ha admires whatever Ja pretty. Ha avoids everything 
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that displeases in*. To whom Aid yom give the books that I had 
bought? Where are the flowers that yon promised to send me? He 
has sold the horse that I gave him. To whom did he sell the house 
that he built? He has lost everything that belonged to him. Repeat 
what I said. Tell me what you want: Tell me who did that Tell 
me what ails yon. Read what follows. Correct the mistake which he 
made. Correct the mistakes which occur in that sentence. Send me 
the cake which you promised me. Have you received the letter that I 
sent you? Is that the way in which you treat your friends? That is 
not a dress that becomes her. 



EXERCISES ON THE VEEB. 

178 Make a list of twenty transitive, and of twenty intran- 
sitive verbs. 

179 In the following examples point out whether the verb is 
used transitively or intransitively : — 

He speaks. He speaks French. He talks too loud. He is talking 
nonsense. He is eating. He is eating his dinner. He rides to town 
every day. I ride a black horse. He plays too eagerly. He plays the 
flute. He is working a sum. Yeast makes beer work. He strikes the 
ball. The ship struck. The snake twists and turns about. The earth 
turns round. He had twisted his ancle. He turned the man out of the 
room. The boy is spinning a top. The top spins round. I smell a 
rat. The rose smells sweet 

181, <fec. Parse each of the verbs in the following sentences ; 
that is, state its voice, mood, tense, number, and person, 
and point out its subject. If the verb is transitive and in 
the active voice, point out its object : — 

The butcher killed a pig. The pig was squealing. I have learnt my 
lesson. We shall return presently. He went away. He was running 
away. They had forgotten their lesson. Ye will have nnithed the 
task. We are punished for our faults. He robbed his master. Thou 
hadst taken the money. The money has been taken. The army was 
defeated. We shall have been deceived. He thinks. They thought. 
She never thinks. We shall expect you. They were astonished. He 
will be surprised. Ye had been delighted. Tell me your name. 
Run away. The stream was running very fast. I shall soon be 
delivered. The letters had been sent. We had sent the letters. I 
am striking the gong. The gong is being struck. The gong had been 
struck. He had struck the gong. They heard the sound. The sound 
was heard. Thou hadst heard my voice. Voices had been heard. Not 
a voice was heard. Send for a doctor. The doctor was sent for. They 
will expect me. We shall be expected. We had already left. I ran as 
fast as I could. All the boys were running. Let me go. Do not let 
that alarm you. Five hundred men have been killed. The soldiers 
killed fire hundred df the enemy. Where have you been? Where is 
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lie ? How many were present ? We had "been travelling all night. We 
have been learning our lessons. The master had explained them to us. 
The boys are playing. The dog is being beaten. We shall all be killed. 
We shall soon be there. Yon have not had your breakfast. Thon wilt 
have enough. We had been deceived. We love our parents. The 
children were delighted. A fire has been kindled. Stir the fire. When 
was the letter sent? How eame you here ? How has this mischief been 
caused ? I am reading a book. This book has been torn. Who tore the 
book ? The children were playing with it, A horse kicked him. He was 
kicked by a horse. 

181 Express the sense of each of the following sentences by 
means of the passive voice of the verbs that are used ; as, 
" He struck the boy," " The boy was struck by him." 

« 

The cat killed the mouse. The soldiers are defending the ei*y» 
This does not surprise me. We love our parents. He hates meanness. 
The man has earned the reward. That surprised me. This will please 
you. I had not expected this. We shall refuse your request. 

Express the sense of each of the following sentences by 
means of the active voice of the verbs that are used : — 

We were overtaken by a storm. Has my letter been received by yon? 
He was killed by the blow. The pig has been killed by the butcher. 
The letter was never received by us. Thou wilt be loved by alL I was 
being pushed by my neighbour. 

187, 189 Point out which verbs in the following sentences are 
in the infinitive mood : — 

Did you speak ? Shall you go? We shall soon be there. Let me see 
it. Dare you say so ? We heard him speak. You must depart I let 
him go on. You need not stay. I cannot see. He could not reply. If I 
might but see him. You may be sure of it. Did you say that ? I do not 
know. Do not let it fall. Do tell me his name. He does not hear. I 
ean easily do that. I will try to do so. I long to depart. We hoped 
to succeed. To please you is our constant endeavour. 

192—195 In the following sentences point out which verbs are 
in the indicative mood, and which are in the subjunctive 
mood: — 

Oh that it were with me as in days that are past How gladly would I 
have done it. He did so gladly. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him. If this be granted, the proof easily follows. If this were true, he 
would not deny it. If he had said so, I should have believed him. He 
did not deny it Unless you try hard, you will not succeed. Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished. I could not 
open the door when I tried. I could not open the door if I tried. Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. He would not answer me when 
I called. He would persist in his contumacy, in spite of all I could say. 
If you would lend me fifty pounds, I should be much obliged to you. I 
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would not go, even if they were to send for me. If that really happened, 
it was a great calamity. If you had the money when he asked for it, yon 
ought to have paid him. If I had the money. I would give it to yon. If 
that was the case, why did yon not tell me * 

197 — 200 In the following examples, point out when the imper- 
fect participle is used, and when the gerund : — 

I see a man riding on horseback. A man passed by, running at full 
speed. I like reading. He hates lying. A lying witness ought to be 
punished. He gained his ends by using false pretences. In keeping 
thy commandments there is great reward. The officer fell while leading 
his troops into action. See yonder bark, struggling against the wind and 
tide. The centre of the group was occupied by a figure holding a globe. 
We fell in with a ship sailing to America. We arrived there first by 
taking a shorter route. He is fond of improving his mind. He lives 
by begging from his Mends. He went about, begging from his 
friends. 

Turn each of the following sentences into the negative 
form : — 

I love yon. I shall go away. I have finished my task. He returned 
yesterday. He will return to-morrow. They are coming back. You 
must do that He is loved by his friends. He was lulled by the 
enemy. I find this very pleasant. I had thought of leaving. He sent 
the book back yesterday. 

Put the following sentences into the interrogative 
form : — 

Ton are happy. We said so. They are here. We have some money 
My brother did that. Your sister sings well. She is pretty. Yon 
like music. The man set out yesterday. My father will return to- 
morrow. The man was surprised at it. 1 io not understand the 
question. I am not well. You sent me a letter by post. We received 
a letter from home. You are not afraid of the danger. 

EXERCISES ON THE ADVERB, 
THE PBEPOSITION, AND THE CONJUNCTION. 

262 Write down in separate columns the simple adverbs and 
the connective adverbs in the following list : — 

Well, now, to-morrow, here, when, where, wherefore, how, therefor*, 
yet, yes, quickly, as, so, quite, all, however, generally, enough, perhaps, 
often, early, little, twioe, very, not, namely, above, whither, then, 
thither, once, immediately, why, thence, whereon, thus, while, within, 
that, than, wherein. 

Supply adverbs to modify the adjectives in the following 
sentences: — 
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That houae it large. Do not eat — — much fruit I an 

— tired. My letter is ready. He is better. I am — — 

obliged to yon. I am sorry for my fault. Will yon have — - 

more? Do not tell many lies. That tree is dead. Dinner. 

is ready. 

272 Write out the following sentences, and draw one line 
under the adjectives, and two lines under the adverbs : — 

Do not speak so fast I am going by a fast train. The mill is fast 
by the brook. He is a fast runner. Go on faster. Run quicker. He 
advanced with quicker steps. What a hard lesson 1 He hits hard. 
The tree is bard by the pond. He tried hard. My bed is hard. He is 
a just man. We were just starting. He did just what I expected. 
That decision was right. He lay right across the doorway. They 
advanced right up the hill. He is the worst boy in the class. He 
writes worst. I love John best He is my best friend. She is less 
beautiful than her sister. He received less money. He is the most 
studious boy I ever saw. John will get most praise. 

277 — 282 Write down in separate columns the prepositions 
that denote place, the prepositions that denote time, and 
the prepositions that denote causality. 

277 In the following sentences point out the prepositions and 
the words that are governed by them, and state in each 
ease whether the preposition marks the relation of a thing 
to a thing, of an action to a thing, or of an attribute to a 
thing: — 

There is a horse in the meadow. I am fond of music. He rejoices 
in iniquity. A man on horseback has just passed. He is afraid of the 
dog. He killed the man with a sword. There is a man with a cocked 
hat. He is merry without being rude. Those men quarrelled with 
each other. They bade adieu to each other. Do not stand before 
me. Do not place yourself between me and the light. He is just in all 
his dealings. Such a master will be served with readiness. Come away 
from the window. The book is under the table. I see a book under 
the table. I see a book lying under the table. They are going to 
church. Stand behind me. Get off that chair. His conduct is beyond 
all praise. Do not come near me. This is past bearing. 

284 Distinguish the prepositions from the adverbs in the 
following sentences : — 

He got up behind. There is a garden behind the house. Do not 
lag behind. I told you that before. He departed before my arrival. 
I came the day before yesterday. I could not come before. The earth 
turns round. Run round the table. Open that box ; there is a book 
inside. Ton will find a book inside that box. He repeated that over 
and over. 1 see a picture over the chimney-piece. Sit down. He 
ran down the hill. Kun after him. That eomea after. Go alonp 
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He planted a tow of trees along the river. That is above my 
reach. God reigns above. He is beneath my notice. From the 
summit of the hill we saw the villages lying beneath. The 
box was painted within and without. He met with troubles 
without end. That is the hill that he ran down. There is the 
church which we go to. Yonder is the village that he oomes from. That 
is tiie piece which I cut off. That is the man whom I spoke of. That 
is the servant whom I packed off. Sing me the song that I am so fond 
of. Here is the box, but where is the book, which 1 put inside ? That 
is the number which I wrote down. Which is the tree that you 
climbed upt He knocked down the pillar which I had set up. 

259, <fcc. In the following sentences distinguish the adverbs 
from the conjunctions : — 

Though I am poor, yet I am contented. He is rich, nevertheless ha 
Is unhappy. They are poor, because they are extravagant. He is 
industrious, and consequently he is successful. The man is neither 
wealthy nor wise. I believed, therefore have I spoken. Unless 
you try, you will not succeed. Except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish. I will behave so as to please my parents. As you 
say so, I must believe it Tell me why you did that? Where thou 
dwellest, I will dwell. He is rich and also generous. He cannot 
bat grieve, for he has lost his best friend. I do not care whether 
you go or stay. 

156, 150, 267, 288 In the following sentences point out when 
that is a demonstrative pronoun, when it is a relative 
pronoun, when it is a connective adverb, and when it is a 
conjunction : — 

He said that he had not done it I heard that he had arrived. Look 
at that star. I am so troubled that I cannot speak. He does that that 
he may vex ma. He is the very man that I want I am sure that he 
said so. That is certain. He is so lazy that he never does anything. 
His indignation was snch that he could scarcely speak. I am sure 
that you never read that book that I gave you that you might study 
it He says that we shall never succeed in that attempt I am afraid 
that he says that, that he may deceive me. It is very strange that none 
of them heard it He went to London in order that he might find a 
situation. 

Let further practice be given by means of examples made 
or selected. 

Exercises on the composition and derivation of words may 
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be given by requiring the pupil to produce a certain 
number of examples of each class. 

297 — 804 Analyse the following compound words, arranging 
them in the classes denoted by the letters A, B, C, D, E, 
and showing of what they are composed : — 

Breakfast Salt-cellar. Counting-house. Home-sick. Beehive. 
Love-sick. Plaything. Sea-sick. Post-office. Busy-body. Hearth- 
stone. Stock-broker. Eavesdropper. Bedfellow. Clergyman. Pick- 
pocket. Gunpowder. Makeweight. Save-all. Daylight. By-word. 
Foot-stool. First-rate. Godsend. Grandmother. ■ Glow-worm. Milk- 
sop. Lily-white. Storehouse. Sweetheart. Turnspit. Horror- 
struok. Heart-broken. Tale-bearing. Slipshod. Hare-brained. 
Spendthrift. Blackbird. Club-footed. Upraise. Downstruck. Bow- 
legged. Upstairs. Downhill. Therein Thenceforwards. Herein. 
However. Whenever. Underdone. Chatter-box. Old-fashioned. 
New-fangled. Overrun. Underlet Farewell. Hereafter. Likewise. 
Nevertheless. Heart-stirring. God-fearing. 

Analysis of Simple Sentences. 

385 Make or select ten sentences haying a simple subject. 

386 Make or select ten sentences haying a compound subject. 

387 Make or select ten sentences haying a complex subject. 

493 a Divide the following sentences into two parts, the first 
part consisting of the logical subject (i.e., the grammatical 
subject, with all the adjuncts belonging to it), the second 
of the logical predicate [i.e., the verb, and all that is 
attached to it). 

The old church has fallen into rains. The brave soldiers defended 
their post to the last. Fine, warm weather followed rain. A rich old 
uncle left him all his property. A stitch in time saves nine. The 
most difficult tasks are overcome by perseverance. The palace of the 
prince was set on fire. A horseman, wrapped in a huge cloak, entered 
the yard. The rent in his coat was made by an old nail. The laughing 
children sported round his knee. Place yourself in my situation. The 
horse, terrified by the lightning, ran away at full speed. Dismayed at 
the prospect, they beat a retreat. 

493 b Take the preceding sentences, and separate the gram- 
matical subject and its adjuncts in each. Specify also of 
what the adjuncts consist (§ 390). Do the same with the 
following examples : — 

The owner of that estate is a fortunate man. The man's abject 
misery moved my compassion. A man on horseback passed me. The 
ancestors of this family were renowned. Water for drinking was vary 
scarce. Disgusted by so many acts of baseness, the man's friends all 
deserted him. Does your uncle, the doctor, know of this? Whence 
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did the author of that book get his materials? Who in the world told 
you that ? Every finite verb in a sentence must have a subject. John's 
account of the affair alarmed me. My brother John told me that My 
cousin, the inventor of this machine, is dead. 

Make or find twelve sentences in which the grammatical 
subject is enlarged (§ 388), and state in each case of what 
the enlargement consists. 

493 c In the following sentences separate the logical predicate 
into its component parts :— 

John gave me a shilling yesterday ({ 372, 4). I met the man in the 
street. I saw a man on horseback* just now. I saw the occurrence 
through a gap in the wall. To-day I shall help the men mowing the 
barley. I shall not go out of doors all day. Did you finish your Greek 
exercise during my absence ? Send the fellow out of the house directly* 
I desire nothing better. I desire nothing more ardently. I told him 
my opinion pretty plainly. They have already tried the path over the 
mountains. He has already returned me all the money (§ 372, 4). 
Why have yon kept this intelligence so long from me ? 

493 d Take the preceding sentences, and separate the object of 
the verb from its attributive adjuncts. Do the same with 
the following sentences : — 

We heard the sound of the horn reverberating among the rocks. 
Everybody admires John's little sister. Who has not admired a noble 
ship sailing over the waves ? Have you read this author's last work 
yet? The man struck the poor little bov on the head ({ 372, 2). The 
master praised the boy at the top of the class i} 362, 4). I saw a soldier 
on horseback. I walked through the river on foot. The farmers want 
dry, warm weather for a month. He borrowed fifty pounds for a year. 
We have just bought a calf a month old. This generaf has just terminated 
a war of ten years' duration. Do you see that horse in the meadow ? 

493 e In the following sentences separate the complex predicate 
into its component parts, and specify whether the comple- 
ment is a Subjective Complement, an Objective Comple- 
ment, or an Infinitive Complement. (See §§ 393, 395.) 

He grew rich suddenly. He called the man a liar. They became 
very poor. The wine tastes sweet. I am not happy. He is called 
John. He is thought wise. We do not deem the occurrence unfor- 
tunate. That step was deemed imprudent. His friends thought him 
insane. The number cannot be reckoned. He ought not to say so. 
The tradesman was declared insolvent. Nothing is more hateful. 
Nothing can be more abominable. I wish the boy safe back again. 
You may play in the garden. You must not touch that. They cannot 
escape. The prisoner was declared guilty. We consider this course 
expedient. He came laughing into the room. The dog ran away 
howling. She looks very pretty. He stood petrified with horror. We 
are wont to follow our own inclinations too much. He is said to have 



* Observe that this does not indicate where the act of teeing took place. 
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poisoned his brother. He lives happy enough in his poverty. His 
threats were rendered ineffectual by the measures adopted. I am sore 
of pleating yon in this. 

Make a sentence with each of the following transitive 
verbs, and then enlarge the predicate, 1. With an object ; 
2. With an object and an adverbial adjunct. Thus : He 
loves. He loves his parents. He loves his parents with all his 
heart. 

Strike. Speak. Lore. Stretch. Help. Touch. See. Lead. 
Draw. Hate. Feel. Slay. Join. Build. Govern. Raise. 

Take the sentences formed in the last exercise, and enlarge 
the object in each with two or more attributive adjuncts. 

493/, 494 — 505 Give the complete analysis of the following 
sentences : — 

No complete survey of the country having been made, it is impossible 
to state accurately the amount of cultivated land. Did you ever hear a 
full account of that adventure ? Virtue and happiness go hand in hand. 
Not being acquainted with the facts of the ease, T must decline pro* 
nouncing an opinion. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
In coming to a decision on this point, we must be guided solely by the 
evidence before us. The host himself no longer shall be found careful 
to see the mantling bliss go round. Teach erring man to spurn the 
rage of gain. Downward they move, a melancholy band. He used a 
strong stick to support his feeble steps. I have experienced nothing 
but kindness at his hands. We can but hope for the best. There is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man. There live not 
three good men unhanged in England. For mine own part, my lord, 
I could be well contented to be there, in respect of my love to your 
house. Considering all this (§ 283), the escape of so many is astonish- 
ing. Except my brother, no one was in the room at the time. I have 
too much to do * to stay here. He did not give the boys enough to eat. 
I am doubtful of the wisdom of this proceeding. It is impossible to 
understand* such nonsense. The heat of the climate renders it almost 
impossible to work. I left him almost speechless. I found this flower 
in the hedge. I found hira at the point of death. Who taught you 
those bad manners ? (§ 372, 4.) 

Analysis of Complex Sentences. 

1. Sentences containing Substantive Glauses. 

006 — 517 Analyse the following sentences, having first enclosed 
the substantive clauses in brackets : — 

I know that your story cannot be true. It is scarcely to be expected 

* To do forms an attributive adjunct of much. To itay is an adverbial adjunct of 
have. 
t To vmientand, &c., is in apposition to it. 
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that he will succeed in that attempt. Tell me how old you are. I wish 
to know when this message was delivered. It is my opinion that you 
ought to adopt a different plan. The fact that yon vouch for the truth 
of this statement is enoogh for me. It is a question among doctors 
which mode of treatment is the most successful. Bat that I knew him 
to be a man of honour, I conld not have believed the story (§ 517). He 
told me he knew all about it. I will spend my last shilling but I will 
bring him to justice (H 403, 517). Tell me why you think so. Show 
me where you hid yourself. In case you succeed, write to me. Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish (§§ 283, 872, 5). 

2. Sentences containing Adjective Clauses* 

518, &c. Analyse the following sentences, haying first enclosed 
the adjective clause in brackets : — 

That is the man who stole your nurse. He that is down need fear no 
fall. They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare. I have 
lost the money you gave me (§ 409). Who steals my purse, steals trash. 
Pay the man what you owe him l§§ 3T2, 4, 521). What I said was this. 
What he wants is to have his own way. What was the opinion of the 
judge who tried the case? I will repeat what I said to yon. What do 
you think of the man who could do this ? The reason why you cannot 
succeed is evident (§ 408). That is the place where I hid myself. The 
fortress whither the defeated troops had fled was soon captured. 
Blessed is he whose transgressions are forgiven. This is the only 
witchcraft I have used. We can never recover the time we have mis- 
spent. Where is the book I gave you yesterday. In me thou seest the 
twilight of such day as after sunset fadeth in the west. His behaviour 
is not such as I like (§ 412). 

3. Sentences containing Adverbial Clauses. 

414 — 442, 524 — 532 Analyse the following sentences, enclosing 
the adverbial clauses in brackets, and specifying to which 
of the various classes of adverbial clauses they belong : — 

I will tell you the secret when I see you. He still lay where he fell. 
He was so altered that I did not know him. He is happy because he is 
contented. While he is here, we shall have no peace. If you do that, 
you will suffer for it. I must not give you the book, for it is not mine. 
He will go to ruin unless he alters his conduct. He did not pay me 
when I called on him, because he had no money. If this account is 
true, the man is much to be pitied. Whatever maybe the consequence, 
I will do what 1 have said. He is not happy, although he is so rich ; 
for his only son has taken to vicious courses. Wherever you go, I will 
follow you. However dangerous such a course may be, it is the only 
one that we can adopt. I will walk in the garden until you return. As 
the tree falls so it will lie. He left the room, that he might not be 
drawn into the quarrel. The mountain is so high that there is always 
snow on the top of it The higher you climb,* the wider will the 



• This adverbial clause qualifies wider, and is co-ordinate with the which pre- 
cedes vndcr. 
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prospect be (f 270). She is as good as she is beautiful. I doubt not bat 
to die a fair death for all this, if I escape hanging for killing that 
rogue.* A plague upon it when thieves cannot be true to one another. 
An I have not ballads made on you all and sung to filthy tones, let a 
eup of sack be my poison. 

507 In the following examples, substantive clauses contain 
other clauses within them. Enclose the containing and the 
contained clauses by brackets of different sorts. If the 
whole sentence be denoted by (A), the containing sub- 
stantive clause will be marked (a), and the clause within 
it (aa), (aa')y or {aa!') y according as it is substantive, adjec- 
tive, or adverbial : — 

He heard that the Helvetii had burned all the corn except what they 
were about to take with them (§§ 288, 872, f>, 521). He said he would 
return the book when he had read it. I wish the boy would finish the 
task I set him. Tell me how old you were when your father died. 
Who told you that I built the house which you see ? But that my foot 
slipped as I turned the corner, I should have won the race. He fears 
that his father will ask him where he has been. But that I told hin* 
who did it, he would never have known. 

In the following examples, adjective clauses contain other 
clauses within them. Enclose the containing and the con- 
tained clauses by brackets of different sorts. If an adjec- 
tive clause be marked (m'), a substantive clause contained 
within it will be marked (m'm), an adjective clause (mW), 
and an adverbial clause (m'm"). 

The person who told you that I said so is mistaken. The child who 
does not mind when he is spoken to must be punished. He is not such 
a fool as I thought he was (1 412). Scouts were sent out who were to 
see in what direction the foe had retreated. There are men who care 
not what they say. The house where I lived when I was in town has 
been pulled down. The man who does the best that he can deserves 
praise. Whoever maintains that genius by itself cau accomplish every- 
thing, is mistaken. I have only done what I told you I would do.f 

In the following examples adverbial clauses contain other 
clauses within them. Enclose the containing and the con- 
tained clauses by brackets of different sorts. If an adver- 
bial clause be marked (m"), a substantive clause contained 
within it will be marked (m"m\ an adjective clause {m*m') 9 
and an adverbial clause (ro"m"). 

When J have heard what you have to say, I will decide the matter. 
If I were to deny that I did it, 1 should not speak the truth, if you 
had stood where I placed you, you would have seen better. Unless you 

• Mind that for killing, Ac, is not an adverbial adjunct of the verb escape. 
t The construction of what in this clause is the same as that of thai in " I told 
you I would do that.'* 
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give me what you have in your hand I mil punish you. I am so sur- 
prised that I cannot tell at once what I ought to do. I chid him because 
he did not come when I called him* I am angry because you have lost 
the book that I lent you. 

In the following examples each sentence contains a subor- 
dinate clause wnich contains another subordinate clause, 
which in its turn contains a third. Bracket and analyse 
them. 

I was grieved when I heard how he had obtained the character which 
he bore among his neighbours. I know that he would never have 
spread such a report if he had not believed what your brother told him. 
Men who see clearly how they ought to act when they meet with 
obstacles are invaluable helpers. I will not excuse you unless you tell ' 
me who it was who was the author of that statement. It would be well 
if all men felt how surely ruin awaits those who abuse their gifts and 
powers. It was so hot in the valley that we could not endure the 
garments which we had found too thin when we were higher up among 
the mists. I need not tell you how glad I am that you have abandoned 
the design which you mentioned to me. 

Contracted Sentences. 

445, 449, 452. Fill up and analyse the following sentences : — 

You must either be quiet or leave the room. Neither John nor his 
brother was present. He wrote the exercise quickly, but well. He 
pursued, but could not overtake the retreating enemy. The man left 
the house, but soon returned. He is a good writer, but a bad speaker. 
They are poor but honest. You may go and play in the garden. The 
larynx, or rather the whole of the windpipe taken together, besides its 
other uses, is also a musical instrument. 

Let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 

I am not mad : I would to heaven I were ; for then, 'tis like, I should 
forget myself. Oh, if I could, what grief should I forget! I'll answer 
thee in any fair degree, or chivalrous design of knightly trial. My life 
thou shalt command, but not my shame. I have not decided whether I 
will go or not. He yields neither to force nor to persuasion. It is 
uncertain whether he wrote the book or not. Either John or you have 
made a great mistake. He allowed no day to pass without either 
writing or declaiming aloud. I love and honour that man. He soon 
detected and punished the offender. 

Sentences containing Elliptical Clauses. 

453, 544, &c. Analyse the following sentences, haying first 
supplied the words that are understood : — 

He looks as stupid as an owl. He is not so clever as his brother. 
He is as rich as his brother. He is richer than I am. To prevaricate 
is as bad as lying. He is not so wise as he thinks. I had rather die 
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than endure such a disgrace. It is not so bad to suffer misfortune as to 
deserve it. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith. I will do as you desire. He is not so rich as he 
once was. He is better to-day than yesterday. A thousand years in 
Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is passed. He is as fond of 
sport as ever. She is more captivating than ever. It is better to die 
than to live in suoh misery. I am not such a fool as to tell him my 
secret. It would be better to resign his claims at once than to spend all 
his fortune in lawsuits. Oh, that it were with me as in days that are past ! 
It seems as if we should never get to our journey's end. Even this is 
better than nothing. This is better than if we had lost everything. He 
looked as if he could kill me. I'd rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
than such a Roman. He told me that wisdom was better than wealth ; 
as if I did not know that before. I would give a thousand pounds an I 
could run as fast as thou canst 111 shed my dear blood drop by drop 
in the dust, but I will raise the down-trod Mortimer as high in the air 
as this unthankful king. An 'twere not as good a deed as drink to turn 
true man and leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever 
chewed with a tooth. What can be worse than to dwell here driven out 
from bliss ? Rather than be less, he cared not to be at all. For mine 
own part, if T were as tedious as a king, I could find it in my heart to 
bestow* it all on your worship. 



* The infinitive phrase to bettow, Ac, is in apposition to it t the object otfind. 
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Anglo-Saxon Forms of some Important Words. 

1. The demonstrative and relative pronoun was thud declined : — 





Singular, 




Plural. 




Mas. Fern. 


Neut. 




Nom. 


se seo 


J>sdt 


>a 


Gen. 


J>«s Jraere 


J>8BS 


>ara ()>8era) 


Dai. 


j>am(j>an) J>sere 


J>am (]>an) 


J>am (J>an) 


Ace 


J>one ]>a 


Jrat 


)>a 


Abl. 


J>y J«ere 


)>y 


>am (|>aii) 



As a demonstrative, this pronoun answered to the Latin is, ea, id. 

2. There was another demonstrative word, answering to the Latin 
hie, haeCy hoc, which was declined as follows : — 





Singular. 




Plural. 




Mas. Fern. 


.Afcul. 


M. F. & iv". 


Nom. 


>es J>eos 


J>ia 


J>as 


Gen. 


J>ises j>isse 


J>ises 


J>issa 


Dot. 


jnsum Jriase 


Jrisum 


J>isum 


Ace. 


)>isne j>as 


J>is 


J>as 


Abl 


J>ise J>isse 


J>ise 


pisum 



3. The following are the forms of the personal pronouns : — 



First Person Sing. 

Norn. ic 

Gen. mfn 

Dot. or Abl me 
Ace. me (meh, mec) 

Dual. PluraL 
Nom. wit we 
Gen. uncer (ire (user) 
Dot. or | 

<4cc uno tis 



unc tis 



Second Person Sing. 

J>U 

Mn 

J>e (J>eh, J>ec) 

Dual. Plural. 
git ge 



incer 
ino 



eower 
eow 



Third Person Sing, 

M. F. N. 

he he6 hit 

Mb hire his 

him hire him 

nine hi hit 

Plural 
hi (hie) 
hira (heora) 



him (heom) 
inc eow hi (hig) 

It is worthy of notice that in Anglo-Saxon there was a dual number 
in the pronouns of the first and second persons, and that the Dative 
and Accusative forms are not always the same. The genitive plural 
ure has probably lost the letter n ; ouren (for of us) is found in Wiclif. 
Chaucer uses they for the nominative plural, but her and hem for their 
and them. 
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4. The interrogative pronoun hwa was thus declined : — 

M. F. N. 



Nom. 


hwa 


hwaet 


Gen. 


hwaes 


hwaes 


Dat. 


hwam (hwaem) 


hwam (hwaem) 


Ace. 


hwone (hwaene) 


hwaet 


Abl. 


hwi 


hwi 



5. Declension of Nouns. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

{Nouns ending in essential a and e). 



Norn. 
Gen. 
Dat. \ 
AH. f 
Ace 



Mate 
nam-a 
nam-an 



Singular. 



Fern. Neut, 

tung-e eag-e 
tuDg-an eag-an 

nam-an tung-an eag-an -urn 

nam-an tung-an eag-e -an 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

(Nouns ending m a Consonant, and Masculines in -e. 



Plural. 
{All Genders.) 
-an 
-ena 



Masc. 
Sing. Plural. 
Norn, hund -as 

Gen. hund-es -a 



Dat 
Abl. 
Ace. 



Fern. 
Sing. Plural. 
spraec -a 

sprace {;* na 



Neut. 
Sing. Plural. 
word {as in Sing. ) 

word-es -a 



word-e -um 

word {as inSing. ) 



hund-e -um spraee-e -um 

hund -as sprec-e -a 

The Third Declension presents no additional forms of special im- 
portance. 

6. Declension of Adjectives. 

Adjectives preceded by a demonstrative word had their three 
genders declined like the masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns of 
the first declension. 

When not preceded by a definitive word, adjectives were declined 



as follows :— 






Singular. 




Masc Fern. 


Norn. 


god g6d 


Gen. 


g6des godre 


Dat. 


g6dum godre 


Ace. 


g6dne gode 


Abl 


g6de godre 



Neut 

g6d 

g6des 

godum 

god 

g6de 



Plural. 



g6de 

g6dra 

g6dum 

g6de 

godum 
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7. Conjugation of Verbs. 

Verbs in Anglo-Saxon are divided into two classes, called by 
grammarians the Weak and the Strong, answering to the Regular 
and Irregular Verbs of modern English. In the former class the 
Past Indefinite Tense was made by adding -ode, -ede, -de, or -te to 
the root, and the Past Participle by prefixing ge, and adding -od\ -ed, 
-d, or -t to the root. In the Strong Verbs the vowel of the root was 
changed in the Past Indefinite Tense. The Past Participle was 
formed by the prefix ge- and the suffix -at. The following were the 
personal inflexions : — 



Weak Conjugation. 

Indicative. 

1. 2. 3. 

Pres. Tense — Sing. -e -st -ft 

Plural -aft -aft -aft 

Past Indef. — Sing. -de -dest -de 

Plural -don -don -don 

Strong Conjugation. 
Indicative* 



Pres. Tense — Sing. 

Plural 
Past Indef. — Sing. 

Plural 



1. 

-e 
-aft 

-on 



2. 

-est 
-aft 
-e 
-on 



3. 

-eft 
-aft 

-on 



Subjunctive. 
1. 2. 3. 
-e 
-on 
-de 
-don 



Subjunctive. 

i. 2. a 

-e 
-on 
-e 
-on 



8. The following are some of the forms of .wesan, ' be ' : 

Indicative Mood. 

i. 2. a 

Pres. Tense — Sing. eom eart ys (is) 



eom 
wags 



eart 
waere 



was 



Past. Tense— Si/ur. 
9. Some of the forms of beon, ' be.' 

Indicative Mood, 

1. 2. 3. 

Pres. Tense—Sing. be6 byst byft 



1. 2. 3. 

PI. synd(syndon) 
PI. waeron 



1. 2. a 

PI. beoft, be6 
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I. A List* of some Celtic Words preserved in English. 



bag 

bard 

basket 

barrow 

bog 

bran 

bump 

button 

bug-bear 

cabin 

clout 

coble 

cock-boat 



crock-ery gown 

crag griddle 

crowd (fiddle) gruel 



cudgel 


grumbli 


dainty 
darn 


gyro 

hawker 


flannel 


hem 


fleam 


hog 


flaw 


knell 


funnel 


knock 


fur 


knoll 


glen 


lad 


goblin 


lass 



lath 
mattock 
mesh 
mop 

mu fiTfiT 
pail 

pan 

peck 

pitcher 

rail 

rasher 

ridge 

rim 



rug 

size 

smooth 

soak 

solder 

tackle 

tall 

tinker 

trudge 

welt 

whip 

wicket 

wire 



The following geographical names are of Celtic origin : — Rivers : — 
Avon, Dee, Don, Ouse, Severn, Stour, Thames, Trent. Hills : — Cheviot, 
Chiltern, Grampian, Malvern, MendLp. Islands : — Arran, Bute, Man, 
Mull, Wight. Counties : — Devon, Dorset, Kent. Towns : — Liverpool, 
Penrith, Penzance. 

The following Celtio elements are found in some geographical 
namesf : — Aber (mouth of a river), as, ( Aberdeen, Aber-brothwick, 
Aberwick (Berwick) ;' Auchin (field), as ' Auchindoir, Auohinleck ;* 
Ard or Atrd (high, projecting), as, ' Ardnamuchan, Ardrishaig;' 
Bal (village), as, 'Balmoral ;' Ben or Pen (mountain), as, ' Ben Nevis, 
Penmaenmawr ;' Blair (field clear of wood), as, ' Blair Athol ;' Brae 
(rough ground), as, 'Braemar;' Caer (fort), as, 'Caerleon (Carlisle) ; 
Combe or Comp (valley), as, * Compton, Hfracombe, Appuldurcombe ;' 
Dun (hill), as, ' the Downs, Dumbarton ;' Inch (island), as, * Inch- 
keith, Inchcape;' Inver (mouth of a river), as, ' Inverness, Inverary ;' 
Kill (cell, chapel), ( Kilmarnock ;' Lin (deep pool), ' Linlithgow, 
King's Lynn;' Lion (church), ' Iiandaff, Launceston ;' Tre (town), 
* Coventry (town of the oonvent), Oswestry ;' Strath (broad valley), 
' Strathfieldsaye/ 

II. Scandinavian Words and Elements in English. 

The most important of these are found in some geographical 
names J: — 

ark 1 (temple or ( Arkholm beck (brook) , Caldbeck 

argh J altar) \ Grimsargh by (town), Whitby 

• This list is mainly extracted from a longer one given by Mr. Garnett in the 
'Transactions of the Philological Society,' vol i.. p. 171. 
t See Angus, Handbook, ftc., p. 18 ; Bain, English Grammar, p. 184. 
t This list is taken from a larger one given by Dr. Adams (Eng. Lang. p. 0.) 
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dal (valley), Dalby 
ey, a (island), {£^ 

fell (rocky hill), ScawfeU 
ford ) i Seaf ord 

forth J (inlet) ! Seaf orth 
firth ) (Holmfirth 

force (waterfall), Mickleforoe 

gill (valley), Ormesgill 



holm (island), Langholm 
ness (headland), Skipness 
scar (steep rook), Scarborough 
skip (ship), Skipwith 

ding \ "W (Dingwall 

as} <■»•*» isscr 

toft (small field), Lowestoft 
with (wood), Langwith 



III. Saxon Elements of English. 

[Nothing more is attempted here than to enumerate the most im- 
portant classes into which the Saxon words of English may be 
distributed, and to give a few examples.] 

1. The pronouns, numerals, prepositions, conjunctions, adjectives 
of irregular comparison, and the auxiliary, defective, and (so-called) 
irregular verbs. 

2. Monosyllabic derivatives formed by a modification of the root 
vowel or of the final consonant, as ditch (from dig), bless (from bliss) 
and the majority of the words formed by strictly Saxon suffixes. 

3. Most wordsdenoting common natural objects and phenomena, as— 



cloud 


evening 


light 


silver 


sun 


dale 


flood 


moon 


snow 


thunder 


dawn 


ground 


morning 


spring 


water 


day 


heat 


night 


star 


wind 


dew 


hill 


noon 


stone 


world 


earth 


ice 


rain 


stream 


winter 


east 


iron 


sea 


summer 


year 


©erer 


lead 








4. Words relating to 1 


&e family, household, and farm, as— 


brother 


bath 


door 


chaff 


scythe 
wheat 


child 


beam 


dough 


cheese 


daughter 


bed 


home 


corn 


ash 


father 


bolster 


hearth 


cow 


beech 


friend 


besom 


kettle 


delve 


berry 
brick 


husband 


bread 


loaf 


harvest 


kin 


brew 


oven 


hay 


fir 


mother 


broth 


roof 


hemp 


grass 


sister 


cloth 


thatch 


honey 


oak 


wife 


comb 


barley 


milk 


oats 


widow 


cook 


barn 


plough 


tree, &c 


bake 


cradle 


calf 


rake 




6. The names of most of the parts of the body, as- 




beard 


brain 


ear 


foot 


. heel 


body 


breast 


eye 


hair 


knee 


bone 


breath 


finger 


hand 


leg 


bosom 


brow 


fist 


heart 


Up 


blood 


chin 


flesh 


head 


mouth, &o. 



w 
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6. The names of common animals, as — 




ape 


dove 


hare 


man 


ruddock 


bear 


fish 


hawk 


owl 


throstle 


bee 


foal 


horse 


ox 


turtle 


beetle 


fowl 


hound 


sheep 


weevil 


bird 


fox 


lamb 


raven 


worm 


deer 


goose 


lark 






7. Terms for common 


qualities and actions, as — 




bold 


high 


ask 


buy 


find 


blind 


low 


hear 


chaffer 


fly 


bright 


holy 


bid 


chew 


get 


broad 


hot 


bind 


oome 


give 


cold 


old 


bite 


dip 


go 


dark 


quick 


blaze 


do 


have 


dead 


rough 


bleach 


drink 


Trill 


deaf 


sock 


blow 


eat 


love 


good 


smooth 


bring 


fear 


look 


hard 


pretty 


burn 


fill 


make, &c. 


8. Names of 


common 


things — weapons 


, tools, clothes, &c. — 


awl 


bridge 


hat 


name 


bow 


bank 


food 


knife 


ship 


arrow 


book 


fire 


meat 


sword 


bill 


boat 


hook 


nail 


spear 





IV. The Classical Element in English. 

The greater part of the abstract terms in English, and words rela- 
ting to religion, law, science, and literature, are of Latin or Greek 
origin. Most words of three or more syllables are of classical origin, 
and a very large number of those of two syllables, the exceptions 
being mostly words formed by English suffixes, from monosyllabic 
roots. Most monosyllabic words in English are of Teutonic origin, 
but many are derived from Latin and Greek, the greater part having 
come to us through the French.* The following belong to this 
class t : — 



ace (as) 

age (aetaticum), Old 

Fr. 6dage) 
aid (adjutum) 
aim (aestimare) 
air (aer) 
aisle fala) 
alms (tXfTj/jLoo'WT)) 
arch (arcus) 
ark (area) 



aunt (amita) 
bail (bajulus) 
balm (balsamum) 
base (oassus) 
beast (beetia) 
beef (boves) 
blame (blasphemia) 
boil (bullire) 
boon (bonus) 
bowl (bulla) 



brace (brachram) 
brief (Wis) 
broach (brochus) 
bull (bulla) 
cage J ( cavea) 
camp (campus) 
cane (canna) 
car j 

carry (car™) 
charge ) 



• It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that a word taken from the French 
language is necessarily of classical origin. Some writers forget that .the Franks 
and Normans were of Teutonic origin. 

+ The words from which they are derived are appended. ' Those in italics are of 
a post-classical age. 

X The change of a b, p, or v between vowels into the sound of soft g is found in 
several words. 
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cape (caput) 
cash (capsa) 
cease (cessaie) 
chafe fcalef acerc) 
chain (catena) 
chalk (calx) 
chair (cathedra) 
chance (cadentia) 
ohant (cantare) 
charm (carmen) 
chase (eaptiare) 
chief (caput) 
clang (clangor) 
claim (clamare) 
coast (costa) 
coin (cuneus^ 
cook (coquus) 
coop (cupa) 
couch (collocare) 
count (comes) 
count (computare) 
core (cor) 
cork (cortex) 
cost (constare) 
coy (quietus) 
crape (crispus) 
cup (cupa) 
croak (crocitare) 
cue (cauda) 
oull (colligere) 
dame (domina) 
date (datum) 
daunt (domitare) 
dean (decanus) 
die (dadus) 

«S } ( dtaM ) 

dose (Soffis) 
doubt (dubitare) 
dress (dirigere) 
due (debitum) 
duke (dux) 
face (iacies) 
fail (f alio) 
fair (f eria) 
faith (fides) 
fan (yannus) 
fay (fata) 
feast (f estus) 
feat (factum) 



feign (fingere) 
fence (de-f ensum) 
fierce (f erus) 
fife (pipare) 
fig (fious) 
file (filum) 
flame (flamma) 

flute (flatus) 
foil (folium) 
force (fortia) 
forge (fabrica) 
found (fundere) 
fount (f ons) 
frail (fragilis) 
frock (floccus) 
frown (frons) 
fruit (fructus) 
fry (frigere) 
fuse (fundere) 
glaive (gladius) 
glut (glutire) 
gorge (gurges) 
gout (gutta) 
gourd (cucurbita) 
grant (credentare) 
grease (crassus) 
grief (gravis) 
gross (grossus) 
gulf (ko\itos) 
heir (heres) 
host (hospit-) 
hulk (6\icas) 
inch (uncia) 
jaw (gabata) 
jest (gestum) 
jet (j actum) 
join (jungo) 
joy (gaudium) 
iuice (jus) 
lace (laqueus) 
lease (laxare) 
liege [legiui) 
lounge (longus) 
mace (massa) 
mail, armour (macula, 

mesh) 
male (masculus) 
mass (missa) 



mix (mifloeo) 
mood (modus) 
mop (mappa) 
mount (mons) 
niece (neptis) 
noise (noxia) 
noun (nomen) 
nurse (nutrix) 
ounce (uncia) 
pace Cpassus) 
pain (poena) 
paint (pingere) 
pair (par) 
pale (palleo) 
paunch (pantex) 
pay (pacare) 
peace (pax) 
peach (persioa) 
pierce (pertusum) 
place (platea) 
plait (plectere) 

pi^d } fr»"«*™) 

plum (prunum) 
plunge (plumbieare) 
point (punctum) 
poise (pensum) 
poor (pauper) 
porch (porticus) 
pound (pondus) 
praise (pretiare) 
pray (precari) 
preach (praedicare) 
prey (prasda) 
priest (presbyter) 
print (premere) 

pto } (p retinm ) 

proof (probare) 
push (pulsare) 
quire (chorus) 
quite (quietus) 

£& } ( rabies ) 

ray (radius) 
rear (retro) 
rest (restare) 
rill (rivulus) 
river (ripanus) 
roll (rotulus) 
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round (rotundas) 
rule (regula) 
safe (salvua) 
sage (sapiens) 
saint (sanctus) 
sauce (salsus) 
scan (scandere) 
scent (sentire) 
scarce (exscarptus) 
scourge (corrigere) 
seal f sigitluin) 
search (circare) 
seat (sedes) 
short ( ourtus) 
siege (assedium) 
sir (senior) 
sluice (exclusifl) 
soar (exaurare) 
soil (solum) 
sound (sonus) 
source (surgere) 



space (spatium) 
spioe (species) 
spoil (spolium) 
spouse (sponsus) 
sprain (exprimo) 
spy (specio) 
squad, square («r- 

quadrare) 
stage Utaticu*) 
stain (stinguo) 
strain (stringo) 
strange (extraneus) 
strait (strict us) 
street ^strata) 
sue, suit (sequor) 
sure (seourus) 
taint (tinctus) 
task (taxare) 
taste (taxitare) 
taunt (temptare) 
tense (tempos) 



test (testis) 
toast (tostus) 
toll (telonium) 

^}(tractus) 

treat (traotare) 
try (terere) 
tune (tonus) 
vault (valuta) 
vaunt (vanitare) 
veal (vitulus) 
veil (velum) 
vice (vitium) 
view (videre) 
void (viduus) 
voice (vox) 
vouch (vocare) 
vow (votum) 
waste (vastus) 



The above list does not include a large number of monosyllables, 
the Latin origin of which is obvious, such as cede (cedo), long (longus), 
&c. Some of the less obvious etymologies are taken from MtiUer s 
admirable " Etymologisches "Worterbuch der Englischen Sprache." 
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ANALYTICAL LATIN EXERCISES. 

By C. P. MASON, B.A., 

FELLOW OP UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 



These Exercises embody the results of above twenty years' 
experience in teaching Latin, and develop the methods which 
the author has found most useful in actual practice. The 
leading characteristics of the book are the following : — 

1. The exercises are so arranged as to be adapted to all the 
best Latin grammars in general use, such as Dr. Kennedy's Latin 
Grammar, The PubUc School Primer, King Edward the Sixth's 
Latin Grammar, and those by Mr. Key, Dr. W. Smith, Mr. Roby, 
Dr. Schmitz, and Mr. Miller. Thus, instead of having a Latin 
Grammar printed piecemeal along with the exercises, the pupil is 
taught to familiarise himself with the grammar that he ordinarily 
uses. 

2. The system of Crude Forms is developed in such a way as 
to render the study of the Accidence a constant discipline for the 
powers of observation and comparison. At. the same time, this 
feature of the book may be disregarded by those who prefer the 
old system. 

3. By a perpetual system of contrasts, the pupil is led involuntarily 
to the habit of analysing the forms that he has to use, and the con- 
structions that he has to employ. 

4. The formation of compounds and derivatives is dealt with as 
systematically as the common Accidence of the Latin Grammar. 
A secure basis is thus obtained for a sound knowledge of the real 
significations of words, and for future linguistic studies. 

5. The attention of the pupil is mainly directed to the general 
laws of the structure of sentences, so that he may acquire the 



power of analysing complicated sentences, and of writing continuous 
Latin compositions with ease and confidence, without having his 
attention distracted, and his memory overloaded with idiomatic 
expressions, which he seldom or never has occasion to use, and 
which are easily acquired, if needful, at a later stage. 



©pinions of % $tm. 

"The work consists of two parts. The first is mainly devoted to 
the accidence, which is thoroughly illustrated, and worked out in a 
series of about thirty lessons. ... In Part II., Mr. Mason seems 
to have laboured with great diligence and success to render the 
principles of Latin construction clear to the learner. It explains 
thoroughly the nature of the substantive, adjective, and adverbial 
clauses, the oratio obliqua, dependent and indirect questions, &c 
The use of the subjunctive mood, which so often perplexes the 
young scholar, is also admirably elucidated. Mr. Mason leads the 
pupil on, step by step, from the easy constructions of that some- 
what intricate mood to the more difficult, in a way which we have 
not seen surpassed, if indeed equalled, in any similar manual. The 
exercises are accompanied by a running commentary of notes, in 
which . . . . the moot points of Latin Grammar are discussed in a 
scholarly spirit, and with an acuteness and insight into the principles 
and structure of the language which will often be of use even to the 
advanced student." — Educational Times, June, 1867. 

"Every page of this work bears evidence of honest and inde- 
pendent labour. In the plan and execution, the author has shown 
much, insight into the capabilities of boys, and considerable appre- 
ciation of their difficulties. He assigns sufficient grounds for rules, 
and classifies the different subjects in such a manner as to carry 
with them, as far as possible, their own reasons. He has aimed 
at calling into activity all the powers of the pupil, without over- 
loading any. Memory has its allotted portions, while the intellect 
is kept constantly on the alert The help afforded never passes 



into a hindrance by its excess. Among the distinguishing features 
of the work, we have noticed that the examples and exercises 
are so selected as to embrace great varieties and contrasts of 
structure, thereby quickening the pupil's attention and judg- 
ment. Every section is characterised by completeness and ex- 
haustiveness of treatment; e.g., the prepositions are presented 
in all their relations and force, both syntactically and in com- 
pounds. Great attention is paid to the derivation and forma- 
tion of words; the rules and reasons are brief and clear, and 
always accompanied with sufficient examples and exercises. The 
second part, however, contains the greatest amount of originality 
of plan and execution, which consists in a systematic develop- 
ment of the formation and force of compound and derived words. 
The pupil is trained to analyse and form these for himself, and so 
acquires readiness and confidence in dealing with new and complex 
words, while he gets a clear and vivid idea of their real signification, 
and of the way in which secondary and metaphorical meanings spring 
out of those which are primary. This must have cost the author 
an enormous amount of labour, as there are new syntactical con- 
structions, new forms of verbs, nouns, and adjectives, all to be 
worked up together ; and the result is, that the pupil's knowledge is 
advancing along several lines contemporaneously, and he is furnished 
with a complete view of the forms and functions of words at once, 
instead of having them scattered like disjecta membra all over the 
book. The exercises combine progress and repetition, so that the old 
is not forgotten, while new results are gathered up. The pupil who 
has carefully and successfully gone through these exercises, cannot 
fail to have mastered the most important points in Latin grammar, 
to have acquired a respectable copia verbonm, and to have received a 

vast amount of valuable mental discipline We wish 

this little work great success, and beg to assure our readers that it 
fully deserves it." — British Quarterly Review, July, 1867. 

" Mr. Mason is well known as the author of an English grammar 
which has enjoyed an extensive circulation, and has been favourably 
mentioned by the conductors of the Cambridge Middle Class Exami- 



nations. The present work is a series of progressive Latin exercises 
on the analytical method, based upon the Crude form system, but so 
applied that the book may be used by those who prefer the old- 
fashioned grammars. . . • The several exercises are preceded 
by Latin Examples, of which a translation is given at the end of the 
book. The pupil is recommended to translate the examples into 
English, and to re-translate the same into Latin, before proceeding to 
the exercise proper. This method of translation and re-translation is 
perhaps the best method of learning a foreign language. . . . 
The same analytical method is used, as far as practicable, in reference 
to syntax. From simple sentences the pupil is gradually led on to 
more intricate constructions. The learner is not troubled with mere 
idioms, which are often purely conventional, but an attempt is made 
to communicate the broad principles of Latin construction. . . . 
To some extent this work serves as a book of cautions ; and Mr. 
Mason has abstained, wisely, we think, from attempting to make the 
exercise-book supersede the grammar. ... In the second part 
of the work we observe a systematic development of the formation of 
compound words and derivatives. This is not only useful in learning 
Latin, but it is equally important in the study of English composition, 
in order to teach English scholars the correct use of Latin derivations. 
. . . Etymological studies directed to the composition and deri- 
vation of words are far more useful than the mere study of synonyms. 
. . . In the hands of a good teacher Mr. Mason's book will prove 
very useful. As a schoolboy would say, it 'looks rather hard ; ' but 
many books which seem easy at first sight are the hardest in the end. 
After all, nothing but practice can test a work of this kind, and we 
certainly think that the book deserves a fai* trial." — Spectator, 
March 21, 1868. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 
APPLIED TO LATIN. 

By C. P. MASON, B.A., 
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extracts horn ^xtiutu 

Tms is, so far as I know, the first systematic attempt that has been 
made to apply to the Latin language those principles of grammatical 
analysis which Becker developed for the German language, and which 
have been already widely adopted in the teaching of English. The 
fact that this "Analysis of Sentences " is required by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge in their "Local Examinations," renders it 
superfluous to attempt to show here how many and great are the ad- 
vantages of the system. It is unequalled in its capabilities for giving 
clear and vigorous ideas of the mutual relation of the various parts of 
a sentence. If such results are attained in the study of English, it 
may readily be presumed that the application of the method to the 
far more complicated structure of Latin must not only assist most 
powerfully in clearing away the difficulties and perplexities which 
learners are sure to find in the effort to grasp the import of a long and 
involved sentence, but form a mental discipline of the very highest 
order. .... The present work is not designed to supersede 
either grammar or exercise book. It is intended as an auxiliary 
to each. It will, of course, be an assistance to a learner to have 
mastered the general principles of analysis in connection with 
English. If he has not had the opportunity of doing so, he will be 
enabled by the study of this book to analyse an English sentence just 
as well as a Latin one. .... I venture to hope that this 
little work may effect something towards extruding from our school-^ 
teaching that cramped, unintelligent, and pedantic method which has 
done so much to discredit a study which, I trust, will ever continue 
to be regarded as one of the most important elements in a truly 
liberal education. 
Denmark Hill, Jan. 1, 1869. C. P. Mason. 



•pituims of tty $««. 

• . . • " [The author] has furnished an able exposition of the 
principles of analysis, with plenty of appropriate examples and 
exercises for practice. Those who desire a separate work on this 
branch of the subject will here find their wants well supplied." — 
Athenamm, Feb. 27, 1869. 

" The very useful contributions already made by Mr. Mason to our 
educational literature will lead our readers to anticipate us, when we 
say that this volume presents us with a happy combination of mature 
practical experience and sound theory; that it is excellently con- 
ceived and carefully executed. .... The application of the 
method [of analysis] to the Latin language appears to us a very happy 
idea ; the learner will be provided with an excellent auxiliary to the 
study of the grammar ; the transference of the analysis to the study 
of English will be easy, and he will then have brought before him 
more clearly than under any preceding system the essential differences 
of the two idioms."— Educational Times, March 1, 1869. 

" There cannot be two opinions with regard to the value of gram* 
matical analysis as a mental discipline, and as furnishing a crucial 
test of the complete mastery of a language. There can also be no 
reasonable doubt as to the importance of its application to the Latin 
language, especially since in the English schools and Universities the 
students have to learn to understand and write their own tongue 
chiefly through the study of Latin. Any one who has mastered the 
present work will be able to analyse an English sentence just as well 
as the Latin. . . . We most heartily commend [this little work] 
to all who are in need of an able and practical exposition of the prin- 
ciples of grammatical analysis applied to the Latin tongue." — British 
Quarterly Review, 

"Mr.* Mason has found a first place among the advocates of 
Becker's system of grammatical analysis. His ' English Grammar' 
contains one of the best explanations of that system as applied to our 
English tongue ; and now he applies it to Latin with results that 
cannot fail to be advantageous."— ^PAe Freeman. 



